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GENERAL PREFACE. 
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LL the Arts and Sciences have, within two centuries paſt, 

ſhone with conſpicuous advantage in this kingdom, ever ſince 
its delivery from the ſpiritual 5 and darkneſs of Popery; 
when the mind became unfettered, the Reaſon, the Imagination, 
the Eye, the Ear and the Hand obtained their juſt ind natural 
freedom, Religion, Learning, Poetry, Painting, Muſic and all the 
fine Arts ſeemed to burſt as from their ſhells, buried for centuries 


under the rubbiſh of ages; ſo that the moderns ſeem to rival the 


labours of primitive perfection and genius. If Greece and Rome, in 
one line of ſcience, have a right to boaſt of a Homer and a Virgil, 
Great-Brilain exhibits, among a conſtellation of ſurrounding Bards, a 
Milton, a Shakeſpeare and a Pope ! Nature excels in nothing more than 
in the variety of her produQtions ; what a number of diverſified talents 
appear in every diſtin& line! Shall the eye then ſay to the hand, 
I have no need of thee?” Or can we not diſcern uſe and 
beauty in every active and intelligent member of every art and 
ſcience ? To enlarge our ideas yet more; becauſe there have been 


in England Bards of ſuch ſuperlative excellence as thoſe we have 


named, are we to ſet at nought ſuch diſtinguiſhing. poctical Charatters 
as Thompſon, Grey and Churchill? Is it not a narrownels of ſenti- 
ment that leads us to be diſguſted with, or to diſregard, a thouſand, 
modern harmonies of ſound, becauſe Great Britain was honoured 


+ a Once 


of 


living in China and. London, and that in a 
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once Vith ſuch a Maſter. as Handel? Is not this the bigotry of of 
ſcience? , | 


In whatever claſs, the Critics may range the Author of this Volume, 
he has four things to requelt : | 


1. That they will pleaſe to conſider the difficulty of ſtriking out 


any new thoughts, after the whole creation has been ranſacked, by 


ſuch a vaſt multitude of original writers before him. 


2. That if thought, or any expreſſion of thought, ſhould, inad- 
vertently, be uſed by him, fimilar to thoſe of any of his predeceſſors 
in this line, the ſame may be received with a due grain of allowance, 
without the imputation of plagiariſm; for: the ſame train of ideas, 
whether . ſimple or compound, may lead different Writers to the 
ſame mode of expreſſion, without any previous deſign. 


Though the hand-writing of each individual is diſtin&, yet a ſimilar 
chirography may prevail in two perfect Eo cf to each other, 
5 riking manner, and 
without any poſſibility of imitation on either ſide. | 


3. That, as the narrative and didaQtic parts of one or two of 
the following Poems, will not admit of embelliſhment, any way 


equal to thoſe, where either imagination or pathos has. room to 


ampliſy or expand itſelf, they will not. be over rigid, on finding 
here a neceſſary inequality. We muſt, ofcourſe, feel a comparative 
flatneſs or lameneſs in ſuch parts, when ſet in oppoſition to thoſe, 
which admit, and require, touches of- brilliancy or animation. 
Clearneſs and brevity are the main requiſites in this province of the 
Muſe, nor are we to blame Pope, the moſt. harmomous and lively. 
of our Writers, for ſuch lines as the following, which are as adequate 
to their ſubjetts as any that could be deviſed, and yet are as in- 
ferior to thoſe which ſucceed them (included in commas) as: the 
lines of honeſt Stephen Duck are to thoſe of our Engliſh Nightingale 
in general. This was an appellation given him, and yery juſtly, 
for the muſic of his voice, and the harmony of his numbers ; but, 
for the variety of his warblings, he was not ſo famous as this fine 
bird is for that of her notes. Shakeſpeare, with his © native wood- 
notes wild,” far excelled him in variety and imagination, which 
Critics of the greateſt- eminence have obſerved; although Poge had 

| much; 
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much more of both, eſpecially in his Temple of Fame, and Dunciad, 
than Churchill ſeemed willing to allow. Py * 
The difference of the ſubjects creates the ftriking diſcrimination 
of verſes, and nothing elſe; we may well ſuppoſe, that ſo very 

correct an Author as Pope, ho was continually improving his 
Works, would have poliſhed theſe lines more, if the nature of their 
ſubjects would have allowed him. They are therefore produced 
out of no invidious intention, (thoſe, who know the Author, will 
give him credit for the aſſertion) but to ward off that cenſure, which 
may be grounded on the want of conſideration in this reſpeſt. 


The hardy warriors, whom Bæotia bred, 

Peneleus, Leitus, Prothoenor led: © 

With theſe Arcefilaus, and Clonius ſtand, 
Equal in arms, and equal in command. 

Theſe head the troops that rocky Aulis yields, 

And Eteon's hills, and Hyrie's wat'ry fields, 

And Schænos, Scolos, Graa near the main, 

And Mycaleſſias ample piny plain. 

And they whom Thebe's well-built walls incloſe, 

Where Myde, Cutreſis, Corone roſe; 

And Arne rich, with purple harveſts crown'd ; 

And Anthedon, Beotid's utmoſt bound. 


Porz's IL1aD, Book ii. 


Expreſſion is the dreſs of thought, and ſtill 
Appears more decent, as more ſuitable. | 


As things ſeem large which we through miſts decry, 
Dulneſs is ever apt to magnify. 


Some judge of Author's names, not works, and then 
Nor praiſe nor blame the writings, but the men. 


Of old, thoſe met rewards, who could excel, 
And ſuch were prais'd, who but endeavour'd well. 


a 2 | Leave 


a, 
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Leave dang rous truths, to unſucceſsful ſatires, 
And flattery to fulſome Dedicators. 


With tyranny,. then ſuperſtition join d, 
As that the body, this enſlav d the mind. 


Ess Ax on CarTIcisM. 


© The trembling Prieſt along the ſhore return'd, 
And in the anguiſh of a father mourn'd; . 
Diſconſolate, not daring to complain, 
Silent he wander'd by the ſounding main: 
Till, ſafe at diſtance, to his God he prays, 
The God, who darts around the world his rays.” 


Por ks III AD, Book i. 


« Let me, O let me to the ſhades repair, 
My native ſhades! there weep, and murmur there.” 
She ſaid, and melting as in tears ſhe lay, 
On a ſoft ſilver ſtream diflolv'd away. 
_ Off in her glaſs the muſing ſhepherd ſpies 
The headlong mountains and the downward ſkies.” 


WinpDpsok ForEsT. 


Thy voice I ſeem in ev'ry hymn to hear, 

With ev'ry bead I drop too ſoft a tear. 
When from the cenſer clouds of fragrance roll, 
And ſwelling organs lift the riſing ſoul. 

One thought of thee puts all the pomp to flight, 
Prieſts, tapers, temples, ſwim before my ſight: 
In ſeas of flame my plunging ſoul is drown'd, 
While altars blaze, and angels tremble round.“ 


ELor1sA to ABELARD. 
Here, like ſome furious prophet, Pindar rode, 


And ſeem d to labour with th' inſpiring God! 
9 Acroſs 
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- Acroſs the harp a careleſs hand he flings, 
And boldly ſinks into the ſounding ſtrings ! 
The youths hang o'er their chariots as they run; 
The fiery ſeeds ſeem ſtarting from the ſtone !” 


Te % | TEA. The FTemeLs of Fare. 


4. That the Critics will neither condemn, nor commend, by the 
lump, but deal out ſpecimena and reaſons to prove before the public 

the juſtneſs of their general remarks: the Author will be really 
obliged to them for ſuch evidences of their candour, and will moſt 
Fun amend improveable paſſages, while the public will thank them 
or intermixing (if they can) ſelections of a contrary nature. 


As to the pieces themſelves, they may, on two accounts, be 
deemed worthy of ſome favour from a candid public, 1. They 
will preſent to view no indecency to offend, too common in the 
Works of many of the firſt-rate Poets of this and other nations, 
where our modeſt Religion ſhould have taught better things! Are 
the vulgar or licentious part of mankind to be pleaſed before the 
multitude of Chriſtians, or even of refined Wits, Philoſophers 
and perſons of both ſexes, who are brought up in the truly-genteel 

| life? The idea is a diſgrace to man: Sure it is high time now” 
ſays a modern Philoſopher very jultly © that we ſhould be guided, 
not by cuſtom, but by ſcripture and reaſon!” 2. The Author has 
not held up to public ſcorn and abuſe, or gibbetted, his fellow- 
finners by perſonal ſatire--what good has this done in ages paſt ? 
Reformation comes through another channel; God claims this pre- 
rogative as his own by the means of Chriſtian Teachers fince the 
Goſpel, and of righteous men before it, inviting or perſuading all, 
in a mild, or convincing manner, to truth and love, from Mau, 
Moſes and Socrates down to the preſent generation of more en- 
tightened men. For the law came by Moſes,” but © grace and 
truth came by Jeſus Chriſt ;* perſonal ſatire, therefore, is not ad- 
mitted among theſe Pieces, to indulge the ſpleen and malice of one 
man, or ſet of men againſt another. The two Epiſtles to Budneus | 
and Pindar were inſerted merely as antidotes againſt poiſon, irreligious 
and irreverent, which has ſpread throughout the three kingdoms ; 
every man has a right, rationally and ſcripturally, to ſatirize, in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, what he thinks, and may prove, to be aa” of a 
- i eriQus 


vi 


ric caſt; the Author claims this privilege, 38, a, man, and will 
ne 0 
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abide by the he Lee wn Literature in a land of freedom, lies 
open for the exerciſe of all, and every ſubjeQ of it may be can- 

vaſſed by all; freedom of debate ought, no where, to be more 
ſacred, than from the preſs, ſince truth brightens by. diſcuſſion, and 


the more it is proved and examined, the greater poliſh it acquires; | 


but the true province of ſatire ſeems confined to fin, error and 
acquired folly : theſe are its only, proper objetts. Natural infirmity 
of mind ſeems as much out of it's ſphere as perſonal deformity, 
If this be a true axiom, no man ought to be pointed at for either. 
But, where Deiſts undermine, and Calviniſts confound, the Goſpel 
itſelf; and where TnfAy is held up to public ridicule, the Author 
deems it juſtifiable, in behalf of God, and the King, to publiſh a 
pointed reply to their opponents. 


As to the number of Pieces included in this Volume, he has, by 
their variety, endeavoured to ſuit the taſte of the many ; and leaves 
the whole to ſtand or fall in future, fairly and ſquarely, by merit 
or it's contrary ; being convinced, that the rounding of periods, the 
hitching of rhyme on common-place ſubjefts, and in the frigid 
ſtile. of mediocrity, will not pleaſe long, and ought not to wear 
the laurel of fame. The Author will moſt heartily ſubſcribe with 
true Critics againſt himſelf, if no other requiſites than the above for 
public uſe, charafterize theſe his endeavours. | 


He has ſent ſeveral of theſe Pieces to ſeveral judicious friends, 
of public reputation, for their opinion, and, deſignedly, for their 
correttion ; but they have not pleaſed him, by omitting to point out 
particular paſſages to be amended ; he was, therefore, obliged to 
prune and poliſh, omit and add, ſolely from his own judgment, 
perhaps tinged too much with prejudice to act the part of an able 
and fincere Critic. It may be needful for him to add a few words 
on the freedom of his ſentiments :—He has, invariably, indulged 
this freedom for a child, and hopes to do fo till death. The 
Author has long, and very attentively, ſtudied the Oracles of God 
and the knowledge of men and manners; from this ſtudy, and ex- 
perience of different kinds, he has formed and collected the religious, 
moral, and political ſentiments transfuſed, occaſionally, through ſe- 
veral of the following Pieces. Liberties of this ſort, he wiſhes to 
all, and expetts for himſelf from all; nor would, in word or 

| # writing, 
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' Wiiting, advance any thing, for the conſideration of others, on 
fubjefts of h utmoſt. importance to all, which Has not a direct and 
reaſonable tendency to advance their happineſs; both as men and 
Ciriſtians: He deſpiſesiall ſets and parties, conſidered merely as 
feQv: and parties l. A Chriſtian; in the deepeſt ſenſe of the word, 
looks Beyond all externals; ſees ſomething. of truth and love at 
times, in the whole fallen race within his view, to whom he ſtands 
more or leſs affected, as theſe qualities are more or leſs apparent. 
We are, in a double ſenſe, children off the ſame parentage, and 
(O were it univerſally known") the light of Chriſt, of the univerſal 
Spirit, is occaſionally more or leſs, in all Chriſtians, Jews and 
Heathens; to lead them into his nature; and thoſe, who have it, 


are, for this reaſon, not confined, in their love, to any ſe& or 


party. Let none of us be aſhamed' in the face of the Sun, to 
ſpeak our minds in love. Shame of this kind; in men of ſenſe 
and virtue, is often a. great injury to others. Men of eminence, 
or parts, are ſuch only,, for reaſons: prominent in their works, i. e. 
for uſeful or ingenious diſcoveries. or deſigns, which either mend 
the heart, or improve the underſtanding : . where they attain neither 


of theſe ends; nor exhilarate the ſpirits: by innocent humour, their 


errors ought to be pointed out before thoſe of other men, on account 
ol the ſuperior influence of their charaQers. 


Milton, of all our Engliſh Poets, ſtands the foremoſt, in the 
religious exerciſes of his Muſe; he dared to be a ſacred Poet, 
to edify the world. He ſcorned to write for the times, as the phraſe 
runs, or to pleaſe the vitious taſte of debauchees and malevolent 
ſpirits, whole reputation depends merely on the ſatirized demerits 
of others; according to Heathen Mythology, a vulture preyed 
upon the bowels of Prometheus! We call theſe enlightened times; 
from the advantage of reading an account of the barbarities and 
bloodſhed, the avowed vices and abſolvent jubilees of paſt ages, we 
ought to be more enlightened. and if ſo, this light will lead us not 
to prefer a diſplay. of the direct contraſts of all the virtues: the 
portraits of Chriſtian morals, ariſing from the impreſſions of grace, 
which, while they ſtamp happineſs on the mind. prepare it for an 
eternal increaſe of bliſs! . Satan, we are led by our Saviour to ſay, 
is a reſtleſs, unhappy ſpirit: what is the natural corollary to be 
drawn from this leſſon? Is it not, That charaQters, oppoſite this 
. ' 1 eing, 
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being. muſt, of courſe, have reſt and 5 The word orthodox 
ſeems to carry with it, now.a- days, too | 
ſound: Divine Love 1s, in-a 


imited and too ſuſpicious a a 
greater or leſs degree, univerſall 
. underſtood; this is, therefore, what the Author wiſhes for himſelf 


and all his Readers ; ; and the hope of this -makes him conclude in 
the - firſt and laſt ſtanzas of the Univerſal a : the next to that 


of our Lord's; 


ve Father of all! in every age, 


In every clime ador'd, 


By ſaint, by ſavage and b wy ſage, 
! 


Jehovah, Jove, or Lo 


| To Thee, whoſe temple is all ſpace, 


Whole altar, earth, ſeas, ſkies ! 
One chorus let all beings raiſe ! 
All Nature's incenſe riſe !”? 


* 


THE 


: 
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ERMIT a Druid - Bard. who ne; er beſore 


Launch'd ſo conſpicuous from the crowded ſhore; 


Permit him now, beyond recall a prey 

To all the perils of the wat'ry way! 

To ſpread before you, as he feels them riſe, 
His 2 and dangers, full before your eyes! 
The name laid bare upon the fronting page! 
It's firſt appearance on the public ſtage ! 
Without a foil to ward the cynic jeſt! 
Without one Critic's warm Probatum eft ! 
Plac'd, if permitted, in the Muſes' train, - 
Like a pale planet on th* ethereal plain! 


Some may, when vapours from their ſloth ariſe, 


For mere variety, amuſe their eyes ; 

Take up the thing--but, finding it ſo grave, 
And clear of ſmutty wit, their votes they wave. 
So down the thing is laid, as void of fun, 

And only fit to ſet before a Nun; 

Some pin their faith upon another's ſleeve, 

And, without ſearching, all he ſays believe; 

Theſe may condemn the lore, or call it odd, 
Though plainly taken from the Word of God; 
Others, as fearful of their judgment wait, 


'Till ſome Review ſeals up the Author's fate ; 
: | b 
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Moſt wiſely done, for weaker brains demand | 25 
Such helps to make them judge at ſecond hand? © 

If the Review too quick deeides the canſe, 9 
Sterne on a ſecond reading forc'd applauſe ;) 

Their wiſe dependants mult be wrong tis plain, 

But right, when Critics turn about again: 

So Sancho echoed what his maſter ſaid; 

If wiſe, 'twas well--if not; he had a head 

Others, dependent ev'n on'friends for wit, 

Stiff to their int'reſt, in ſuch things ſubmit 3 

The Piece is prais'd, or cenſur'd, as they hear; 8 

Their aunts receive it with a ſmile or ſneer; Re 

Thus, without ſhame, they-equally unfold - 

Their want of candour, and their love of gold 

Peace to ſuch wretches 3 may they cringe and wait; 

May tendance and dependance be their fate: | 40 

Till all their faculties and-- organs fail; * 

Then may they ſatiate onthe dull entai lt! 

Till the ſoul, wearied with ſuch+ toil as this, 

Seeks fit employ, and finds ſupexior bliſs ! N 

Nor ſhould we pals o'er Critics chat pretend. 385 

Pteſume to blame, without-the-pow'r'to mend 0. 

Who, in the groſs, dare cenſure or applaud, | 

To gain a name by literary fraud; 

Ev'n great Longinus gives a reaſon why 

This Bard was doom'd to live, and that to die; 

Some, for objettion-ſake (ſor all are wiſe) 

Will ſwear the Bard, ſuch only in diſguiſe; 

By pages borrow'd from the ſons of fame, 

Yet unconfeſs'd, on them to raiſe a name! 

Here your indulgence and your ear-beftow : | 55 

No page, no line, no word was- borrow'd ſo: 

The Bard diſdains ſuch ſubterfuge, and loan, 

He thinks he has ideas of his own : 

Should he, by accident, a phraſe employ, 

By others us'd, he'll own the borrow'd joy; .bo 

Moſt freely own it, if he knows it ſo; | | 

If not, as his own right he claims it too : : 
Although a prior Bard, of -brighter- fame, 
Penn'd the ſame thought, in words the very fame ! 
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We turn to others now, whoſe nicer taſte 
Can't bear thoſe Imitations wrote in haſte ; 
Nothing original within them ſhines ! | 
And who can like thoſe other flimſy Lines?“ 
Nor are theſe all: the Poet's nicer friends, 


Whoſe 3 with their friendſhip, blends: | 


May bluſh in ſecret; can't this. phraſe applaud; 
And wiſh that thought was not expoſed abroad! 
Free, in a land of freedom, Bards deſpiſe 
Chains for the mind, deſcended from the ſkies ! 
Will ſpeak whate'er they think as free as air; 
And oft' what others dare not ſpeak they dare ! 
Bards for the public good, as ſuch were born, 
To bear down tyrants, and true worth adorn : 


To preach, when vice rules rampant o'er the land: 
To paint, when Nature all their pow'rs command: 


To praiſe, in boldeſt ſtrains, with beav'nly fire, 
Th' eternal glories of th' Almighty Sire! 


Were they once fetter'd for their uſeful lore, _ N. 


As noble minds are on the other hore: 
Farewel to freedom, view the land of ſlaves, 
Whoſe only ſhelter would be in their graves; 
Bards ſhould have free debate in every cauſe, 
War, peace, religion, politics and laws! 

But from the Bard your countenance refrain, 
Whene'er he gives the modeſt mind a pain; 
Or, when he deviates from the Word divine, 


Daſh the weak thought, and damn the dang'rous line ; 


Or, if, againſt the rules of ſenſe, he ftrays, 
Condemn the fing-ſong, or delpiſe the lays : 
Some manly ſenſe, or wit, or thought divine, 
Should tend a confequence to every line. 


We Poets, now, like muſhrooms, riſe and fall, 
By friends encourag'd ; but a Critic's ſquall 


Drives back the frighten'd blood into the heart, 


And thus we from the lovely Muſes part ; 


Forſake their raptures, and their torments too, 


And look about for ſomething elſe to do! 

And moſt of us ſhould ſeek ſome other trade, 

Who walk in ſtilts, in meaſures, and parade ; 
b 2 
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Allas{d by bicknky'd d e hackney found. . 105 
To turn the pretty periods Imoothly round; & > 
Which none can truly praiſe, or fairly blame, 

Yet middling Critics have conſign'd to fame: 
Theſe, like the fat, unweildy beaſts that lie — | 
In ſummer-ſuns, and neither live nor die; 110 
Wich life enough to prove they are alive, | 
Bat, dead to attion, only ſeem to ſtrive; / 
Such lays, though forc' a, or ſpun with eafe, we ſeorn, 
A progeny to no good purpoſe born ! 


In theſe the Bard has ſtudied how to pleaſe, £ | 113 
And make the couplet run with courtly eaſe; 
Your wives, your daughters no- where here ſhall find 
One groſs, or ſubtle, poiſon for the mind. |. 
You aſk the Bard © Why print with all his fears * 
He kept ſome pieces twice ten tedious years; 120 
Then ſought advice. but why ſubſcriptions ſought ?” | 
That he might thanks return you as he ought : 
The weight too heavy for ſo weak a hand, 
To print a Volume, or maintain a land ! „ 1 


Thanks to you all for all your favours ſhewn-- | 125 
From me and many : thanks--the boon we own ; 
In future too the bounteous good may taſte, 


When many rolling years lead on the laſt ! 
— — 
* He was aware of Objections likely to ariſe to the preſent price of the 
Poexs ; but fince, the Infant Don Gabriel's Quarto Volume of his Tranſlation 
of SALLusT, has been fold at Madrid for twenty-five guineas ; the Author of 
this Volume hopes, that, allowing the Infant's merit to exceed his by the ratio 
of twenty-five to one, the Public: will pardon him at fixing it at the New- 
market-pound, which was the original price of Mr. Stephen Duck's Poems, and 
of Mr. Feoffrey Gambado's Volume of Lampoons, Irony and Caracaturas ;— 
Examples worthy of imitation in all laudable and ingenious undertakings ! 
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« Say, ſhall my little Bark attendant fail, 
Purſue the triumph, and partake the gale?” 
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RIEND of the Arts, and thus thy kingdom's friend! 

Behold a ſubject to thy virtues bend ! . 
No ſlave to Kings; their worth alone he guards; 
As born with all the ſtubborn pride of Bards ! 
Curs'd be the venal line, that dares applaud 5 
The ſtroke of tyrants, or the ſmile of fraud! 
Here let the arm of ſatire wield the ſword, 
And fear no vengeance from an earthly Lord! 
Let truth's bright pencil, or the Poet's fire, 
Paint the baſe evil of a tyrant's ire; 10 
Rack every Decius on the wheel of fame, 
Impale their mem'ries, and record their ſhame ; 
That future Kings. may tremble to purſue 
Such vile examples, held to public view! | 
But when a King, whom Britain calls her own, 15 
Who courts the peaceful virtues round her. throne ; 
Who, unmolefted, ſeeks no foreign ſtrife, 
But ſpreads the bleffings of domeſtic life; 
Who loves and guards the ſervants of his God, 
From each loud threat, each periecutor's rod; 20 
Nay, by his pattern, and his word declares, 
The Goſpel ſuits, for once, a Monarch's ears! 
When ſuch a Sov'reign reigns, who loves at heart 
Each riling ſcience, and each uſcful art; 
The friend of genius! while Britannia pours 26 
The light of ſcience round her dazzling ſhores! 
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Ingenious commerce ſwells the riſing fa, | 9 

A thouſand veſſels boſom with the gale —_ 

The land improv'd, with growing plenty teems, f 
And foreign treaſures gild dur native ſtreams ! 30 


While on the canvaſs charms celeſtial riſe, 

And our own Bards find rivals in the ſkies! 

When ſuch a patron-King, we call our own, 

Let ſatire ſink beneath Britannia's throne ! 

Let truth record what foes may hate to hear-- 35 
« A Bard may praiſe a King, and be lincere !” 


Permit the Muſe her off ring thus to * 
No Courtier's incenſe to an injur'd King !. 
Plain truth ſhe means, nor common ſenſe denies: Eh 
She truſts thy name will help her much to riſe : 40 
What elſe can bear her through the hurtful throng !. 

A Reynolds painted, as a Maſon ſung. 

Behind the flowery Bard thy ſervant brings 

This weak attempt, and trembles as he fings ; 

Leſt he ſhould periſh in th! unequal ſtrife, | 

Fatigued and fainting midſt the ftorms of life! 45 
But, if unworthy, of a King's regard, 

A Queen will liſten to th' unlawrel'd Bard; 

Who. while he paints, in colours ting'd with tears, 

The ſov'reign partner of her various cares; 50 

Will join the wiſhes a whole kingdom feel, 

That heav'n may fave, in his, a nation's weal ! 

That ere, in lateſt life he leaves the helm, 

One King's example may reform a realm ! | 

And, when the hand of Time ſhall gently down-- — 7. 

Shed falver'd honours on his facred crown; 

Replete with years, and glory ne'er.to end, 

May the laſt land af life in peace deſcend! 
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HIS Tranſtation would not have been attempted, had the Author 
of it previouſly known, that fo correct and elegant a pen, as 
that 5 the Author of Elfrida, had been employed on the ſame 
Subject. 5 | | 
. however, it was done in alternate Verſe, and ſo in a 
different manner from Mr. Maſon's Verſion, therefore it may pleaſe 
even thoſe, who have purchaſed his. Variety will never diſguſt, 
while the mind of man, like all the other works of the Creator, is full 
of it. Thus, though taſte and genius are uniform, in one reſpett, in 
all minds who oollel them, ſo that all ſuch diſcern and reliſh works 
of genius pretty nearly alike, yet no two minds arrange their ideas, 
or exprels their ſentiments in the very ſame manner ; ſo wonderfully 
agree ble is the variety of taſte in the works of men of genius, on 
ſimilar ſubjetts, that it ſtrikes the attentive Obſerver with a kind of 
religious pleaſure, to behold even in this reſpett the power of the 
Deity, ſo univerſally diſplayed in this exact diſcrimination of his 
human creatures, abounding with variety ! So nearly alike in their 
faculties, faces, features, voices and modes of expreſſion, and yet ſo 
eſſentially different in them all, that it is evidently our own fault, in 
general, if we cannot mark the diſtinction. 
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This ſhall be the firſt Apology for placing, theſe Lines before the 
public 2 not ten of which have been altered, ſince their Author 
ſaw thoſe of Mr. Maſon, on purpoſe that the variety may be preſerved 
the more complete, nor is one flower borrowed from his beautiful 
garden. This Tranſlation is therefore ſubmitted to the peruſal of 
indulgent Readers, without that minute correQtion, which would, in 
ſome meaſure, preclude the neceſſity of a petition for the public 
candour ; the preſent Tranſlator had alſo abridged Mr. Graham's 
Notes, before he had ſeen thoſe, with which Sir 7 Reynolds has 
ſpangled the Work of Mr. Maſon. He does not ſubjoin the former 
by way of competition, with the Remarks of this great Maſter ; 
and would wiſh to have this Tranſlation of the Poem, conſidered 
rather as a poetical, than a ſcientific attempt, to pleaſe the lovers 
of Poetry more than the Student; he finiſhed it in leſs than nine 
days, and originally undertook it, to relieve his mind from urgent 
cares, and the leſs mellow toil of his profeſſion. . He, es ay 
does not envy Mr. Maſon his laurels. He wiſhes him ſucceſs here, 
and glory, not to fade! He enjoys, with him, the public applauſe 
he has gained; feels the beauties, for which it is paid, and being 
thankful for them, is above the low, invidious tafk of ing at 
any little ſeeming defeQs, which alſo may be very well miſtaken for 
ſuch by one, of no name or eminence, 43 
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AINTING and POETRY from heav'n deſcend, 
T vin, ſocial fiſters, emulous of fame! 
Exchanging each her office, name and end, | 
% That a dumb muſe, and this a ſpeaking frame /” 


What charm'd the ear, the Poets pen defign'd, 5 
What pleas'd the eye, the Painter's pencil drew, 

Nor ſhould the latter harbour in his mind, 
A ſcene, unworthy of the Bard to view. 


Both, for the ſacred ſervice of their God, 
Aſcend the ſkies, ſurpaſs the ſtarry fires, 10 
And, in the confines of the bleſs'd abode, 


Each feels the preſence, and the word admires ! 
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Touch'd with celeſtial warmth, his laws they preach 
: To man, who feels the living flame they ſpread, 
With cares, united, through the world they teach 15 
What's grand to view, or worthy to be read. | 


What antient ſtory tells of glories paſt, 
With friendly arguments they join to praile, 
In heav'n, or earth, or on the wat'ry waſte, 
| The grand, illuſtrious deeds of former days q 20 
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The fair, the beautiful, the great ſublime, 

Call forth the Pencil's tint, the Poet's lore, 
And ever live, on canvaſs, and in rhyme, 

For Bards and Painters rich and ample ſtore ! 
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Thence through the world reſound, for ages ſtill, 25 
The names of Heroes, and their acts ſurvive, 

Such pow'rs divine attend the artiſt's ſkill, 
To' embalm the dead, and make their wonders hve ! 


Tis not for me to invoke the muſes' train, 
To ſmoothe theſe numbers, with more grace to move, 30 

Precepts, if rendred eaſy, neat and plain, 
No tinſel want, yet pleaſingly improve. 
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Nor would I wiſh the artiſt's hand to bind, 


(Whom uſe and practice chiefly ſhould controul) 
To blunt the innate vigour of his mind, 
Or with long maxims check the riſing ſoul ; 


But this my aim, that art with knowledge bold, 
Should mix with Nature in her nobleſt blood, 
Thus genius grew ſublime in days of old, 
And turn'd each ſcience to the public good. 


Firſt, let us fix the chief employ of art, 
In which free Nature beſt proclaims her pow'r, 
Beauty through all her works expands the heart, 
The antients well diſplay'd her various ſtore. 


Void of their taſte, with barb'rous pride we ſpurn 
The rules, which all our ignorance betray, 

Whence the old proverb, which from age we learn, 
Dull Bards and Painters throw their ſhields away!“ 


Good known you prize, and prifing you deſire, 
And following hard poſſeſs what you purſue, 
Blind chance gives not the beauties you admire, 
Or elſe beſtows them ſeldom to your view, 
A 2 


3 
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Tis not enough with ſervile awe to trace 
Ev'n Nature's beauties, to the life expreſt, | 

The Painter, as a judge of every grace, | 55 
Should, from the beautiful, ſelect the belt. = 


And what 4% fair, or more deform'd he ſees, 
His own diſcerning genzus ſhould amend, 


Nor leave one tranſient beauty, that may pleaſe, 
Paſs unobſerv'd, but treat it as a friend. 60 


As nothing grand from manual labour ſprings, 
I. Void of the light of art and true device, 


of the. y The drudge, mechanic, wanting wit and wings, 


- 


— In blindneſs wanders o'er a precipice. 


So myſtic art, unpractis d, unemploy'd, 65 
F E Without the kand, makes no one plan complete, 

1:3 But drops her ſtrength, impriſon'd and deſtroy'd, 

. 6 | Asobelles tongue perform'd no mighty feat! 


Since, then, no rule can point out every line, 
(Where perfe& beauties can't be well expreſs d) 70 
A few we cull, to aid our art divine, 
Which Nature tau ght, and antient wiſdom bleſs d. 
Thus 
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Thus the apt biaſs of each cultur d heart, 


By ſcience ſtrengthens thus true genius ſhines, 
Reducing Nature's wildneſs into art, 75 


Luxuriant monſters down to reaſon's lines. 


In all things human reſts a golden mean, 
e Fix'd limits bound all ſublunary things, 
A proper medium each extreme between 
The cots of peaſants, and the courts of Kings. 80 


Now let the painter for his ſubject chuſe 
A ſtory beautiful, ſublime or great, 
What yields full ſcope for Painting or the muſe, 
| Where attic ſenſe may form the piece complete. 


The work begun the canvaſs ſpread- the field 85 
On which the future glories are defin'd, | 
By heav'n-born Fancy's eagle-eye beheld, 
Invention bears the model in his mind. 


Born to create new worlds within the brain, 
She and the muſes equal honours claim, 
But far in this ſurpaſſes all their train, 
That to the eye ſhe brings Apollo's flame. 
To 
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To judge the harmony of light and ſhade, 

To chuſe the colours for the neighbouring ſpace, 
To ſuit their attitudes, their beauties aid, 

From each the Painter catches every grace. 


Then with theſe previous requiſites endow'd, 


Let genuine life, expreſſively, appear, 
The ſame Apelles on his forms beſtow'd, 


| To times and faſhions tempering every air; 


Nor let things light, lefs pertinent, or vain, 


Poſſeſs the nobler ornaments of art, 
But as the laws of tragedy ordain, | 
Give weight to that, which weighs upon the heart. 


To gain this god-like pow'r, ſo rare to gain! 
The young may labour, and the old adviſe, 
But toil and council are employ'd in vain, 
Its parent dwells not here below the ſkies. 


For, at our birth, this ſun-beam of the mind, 
Mix'd with the flame of Nature, lay inſpir'd, 
Or never yet did one of mortal kind 
Enjoy the gift, ſo much by all admir'd ! 
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Tas this Prometheus ſtole from heav'n of old, 
Tis this illumines ſtill the human clay, 

Not gained by int'reſt, not the price of gold, 
The heir and offspring of eternal day! 


Dædalean ſkill alone deſerves the prize, 
Tis not for all, Corinthian courts to tread, 
Dull art without it languiſhes and dies, 


And the poor artiſt only deals in lead. 


The firſt rude drau ght of Painting Egypt drew, 
By pains and genius Greece improved the plan, 
Till Art at laſt to ſuch perfection grew, 


That Nature ſeem'd to yield the prize to man. 


The Grecian maſters academies plan'd, 
In Athens, Sicyon, Corinth, and at Rhodes, 
Theſe, from the flow'r of all the Grecian band, 
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125 


Drew much alike, though diffrent were their modes, 


This from the antient ſtatues we diſcern, 
Of grace and beauty the examples ſtill! 


From which ſucceeding times could ſeldom learn 
Their {fe and manner, their ſuperior ſkill; 


130 


Athenian 


part of 
Paint- 


. 


* | The front, large, various, prominent and grand, 


Tat EET: ov 
VII. Athenian altitude ſhould guide our taſte, 


— Each motion diverſe, and each figure plac'd 
On its own centre, ſhews a maſter's hand. 


The winding limbs like waving flame ſhould pleaſe, 
In ſnaky folds; while large, and ſmoothy fine, 
The figures gently riſe and fall with eaſe, 
Nor {well too ſudden, nor too ſoon decline. 


In all the bands and muſcles of the frame, 
Purſue the rules anatomy diſplays, 
And from the Grecian model take your aim, 


The Grecian model beſt deſerves your praiſe. 


In that the ſections ſubdivide the leaſt, 


While all the parts compole one beauteous whole, 


The part, producing, ſtronger than the reſt, 
In point of viſion ſtrikes th' admiring ſoul ! 


Perſpective helps, accelerates deſign, 
But to the eye 'tis oft an erring rule, 
Deceit attends the geometric line, 
Things beſt appear as found in Nature's ſchool. 
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In full variety the forms deviſe, 

The face, hair, colour and the age unlike, 
As nations, various in their climes ariſe, 

Their gatives, different in appearance, ſtrike. 


Let all their members with their head agree, 
And all one body through the whole ex cprels, 
Clad in its own becoming drapery, 


And let dumb figures ſhew the mute's addreſs. 


Full in the middle of the piece obtrude 
The firſt and leading figure of the ſcene, 
In the beſt light with fairer tints endued 


Than objects near, comparatively mean! 


Let crouded parts be by themſelves arrang'd, 
The ſmaller figures too in groupes confin'd, 


With ſpace between them, here and there exchang'd, 


To' impreſs the ſhow of order on the mind. 


When aukwardly diſperſed theſe groupes appear, 


The eye no beauteous trait diſtinctly ſees, 

For, when the parts, entangled, thus adhere, 

Confuſion reigns, the fineſt forms diſpleaſe, 
B 


VIII. 


; Varicty in 
figures. 


155 


IX. 


The mem - 
bers and dra- 


pery of every 
gure to * 
laltable to it. 


X. 
The actions 


f mutes t 
160 Jof mines to 


XI. 


Of the priv- 
eipal figure. 


XII. 
165 


; Of groupes, 
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And 
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XII. And let the form of all theſe groupes minute, 
5 In diff rent attitudes and motions bend, 
A total ſamene/5 no two figures ſuit, 19 55 175 
In contraſt place them all, or all offend. | 


To thoſe in front, che backs of thoſe behind 
Oppoſe, the ſhoulders to the breaſts of ſome, 
Contraſt the limbs, to diff rent fides inclin'd, 
Though crowds, or few, ſhould occupy the room. 180 


V. Nor let one corner of this piece be void, 
Equality 


2 | Or ſeem deſerted by the Painter's {kill, 
While to th' extremeſt verge of vother fide 
Huge loads of figures all the canvaſs fill. 


But to diſpoſe your objects on the ſcale, 185 


That if a fullneſs in one part appears, 
| | It's oppoſite may bear an equal fail, 


| And both inſure the fame of future years. 


XV. 


„„ drama multitudes are ſhewn, 


rumder 


af he The ſame perplexes, nor has each a part, 
And he, that ſcarcely can excel in one, 


In many figures muſt expoſe his art. 
| From 
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From ſcatter'd numbers ſad diſorder ſprings, 
So Nature loſes all becoming reſt, - 
And loſt is all the majeſty of Kings, 
With crouds ſurrounded, and with cares oppreſs'd ! 


But, if in ſome grand work a theme divine 
Demands a number on the painter's ſtage, 
At once let all th' auguſt aſſembly ſhine, | 
Nor ſeparate, one by one, the ſight en gage. 


The full round joints ſhould ſeldom be conceal'd, 
And never hide the limbs on which we tread ; 
In figures plac'd behind, no life's reveal'd, 

If manual motion ſeconds not the head. 


Hard, rugged aſpects ſhun, and features grim, 
Contracted limbs, forc'd motions and deſigns, 
Squares and triangles, Chineſe figures, whim, 
| All parallels, and Geometric lines. 


Theſe, by a ſlaviſh Hmmetry diſguſt, | 
But chiefly lines contraſled bear the teſt, 
And thus the whole compoſure render juſt, 
For this adds grace and vigour to the reſt. 
B 2 
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XVI. 


Of the joint: 
and fect, 


XVII. 


The motions 
of the hands 
and head 


muſt agree, 


XxvIII. 


What muſt 
be avoided 
in the diftri- 
bution of the 
figures, 


xxl. 


The 
fingle 
hgure. 


XXII. 


Of the 
drapery. 
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But let not Nature to engroſs your heart, 
To make you ſlight your ſtudies or your taſte, 
And yet without the miſtreſs of your art, 


Your toils and-knowledge form a barren waſte. 


Through error's wood the wearied pilgrims bend 
A multitude of ways, perplex d with thorn, 
But one alone conducts them to the end, 
One line drefts us, and a thouſand turn. 


F rom Grecian {kill the guſt of Nature trace, 
Juſt as the object and it's form require, 

From the old model, ſtatue, gem and vaſe, 
Relief and Painting, catch the antient fire. 


Whate'er the invention of the Greeks unveil d, 
| More ſplendid images from theſe were ſhewn, 
The ſtudious Painter finds an ample field 

In ſcenes, ſo far ſuperior to his own ! 


If to one form you fix, let that excel, 
Ting'd with the various colours of the bow, 


? In flowing order let the dra ry ſwell, 


Looſe o'er the limbs in light and ſhade below. 
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The folds tran/ver/e in eaſy lines extend, 
Nor brace the figure with'a binding veſt, | 
The ſtiff ned drap'ry thus ſhall ſtand an end, 235 
And all the limbs lie hid or unexpreſt. 


When diſtant ſpaces in the parts appear, . 
Let foldings fill each intervening waſte, 

That een the drapery itſelf may wear 

| That full proportion, which reſults from taſte, 940 


The ſinews, large and few in members ſet, 
True majeſty and comely grace reveal, 

So ample foldings, eaſy, few and great, 
Adorn the limbs they ſhade, if not conceal. 


But ev'ry veſt ſhould ſuit it's proper lord, 245 
Let peers and pneſts abound in drapery, 
For clowns Je/5 fine and ample ſtuff afford, 
With lads and ladies digit and /oft agree. 


Oft in the ſpots and openings of the ſhades, * 
Raiſe gentle ſwellings, capable of light, 250 
To reach the colours, where the body fades, 
And thus remove mere darkneſs from the fi ght. 
The 


be 
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X XIII. 


Em- 
blem. 


8 
Gems, : 
&c. 


XXV. 


The 
model. 


＋ n E AKT: or 
The arms of offices, the ſword of ſtate, 
The muſe's Hyre, th emblazonments of war, 


And all the types Religion's ſons create, 
Illume the piece, like ſome directing ſtar, 


Load not with gold or gems the dazzling ſcene, 
To ſink their value by their numbers vile, 
Imperial ornaments are render'd mean, 

When ſown or ſcatter'd thick on ev'ry ſoil, 


To help the eye, the mem'ry to recal 
Of ſcenes or figures, exquiſite to view ! 


A model form, to cull the beſt from all, 
And thus forgotten excellence renew, 


The local ſcene, the habits of the place, 
The various cuſtoms of each land denve, 
Oer all diffuſe a noblene/5 and grace, 
Which art may ſhew, but heav'n ane muſt give, 


Let Nature always in her ſtation reign, 
Her order follow, and her laws obey, 

She plants no conſtellations in the main 
Nor marble pillars in the milky way. 
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Then give each element its proper ſtand, 
The clouds and thunder of your piece above, 

Birds in the air and beaſts upon the land, 275 
Below it reptiles only ſeem to move. 


But more than all, this mental ſtorm to raiſe, 
And draw the affections from th' impaſſion d heart, 
To fpread the ſoul itſelf before your "eyes, 
And make ev'n Nature's colours ſhine in art! 280 


* This more than all, the work, the labour ſhews, 
And few there are, who can ſuch ſcenes deviſe, 
Divinity itſelf, within them glows, 
« And ardent virtue lifts them to the ſkies !” 


This part to rhetoricians I reſign, 289 
And cloſe it with the ſaying of a ſage--- 

* To touch the paſſions is a work divine, 
* And not the gift of ſtudy, toil, or age,” 


On Gothic ornaments no pains beſtow, 
The monſtrous birth of unenlighten'd times, 290 
When Roman pride had rais'd a world of woe, 
And luſt and diſcord rag d through ey'ry clime. 
The 
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The Goths in ruin all the arts diſplay'd, 
The Grecian picture blaz d with foreign flame, 
In weeping ſepulchres the reſt were laid, | 295 
And marble ſculptures thus eſcap'd their aim. *; 


Mean tune the empire, with its crimes oppreſt, 
In total darkneſs felt the wrath divine; 
The light of heav'n extinguiſh'd in the breaſt, 
Confuſion reign'd and every baſe deſign. 300 


Whence, of the Grecian colours none remain, 
Nor from thoſe maſters as in days of yore, 
Can youth, invention or addreſs obtain, 
Nor one the nice cromatic part reſtore. 


Such as made Xeuxtis like Appelles ſhine, 905 
(The grand arch- painter of the Grecian bounds) 

And gave him right, in this peculiar line, 
To deathleſs fame, which now through earth reſounds ! 


This part ſo pleaſing, though deceitful deem d, 
Winds up perfection in the graphic art, 310 
Though the procure/5 of defign eſteem d, 

She forms her praiſe, and acts a friendly part. 


Her 
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Her rouge, decoy and wonderful deceit, 
Eternal honours on the art beſtow, 
Her real uſe, her beauty, and her weight, | 915 


Is then our next-divine employ to ſhew. 


'Tis liglit that lends the various, living die, 
That needful ill, the ſhade, affords us none, 
The more oppos'd and nearer to the eye, 
| Light clearer ſhines, at diſtance it is gone. 320 


The more direct and near the object ſhews, 
The more diſtinct it's various parts appear, 

For, as it farther moves, the leſs it grows, 
Till all the body leſens to a hair. 


. xxx 
In objects round and adverſe ſeen, comprize | „ 
The liglit intire, till fading to the fight, i= of ig 


It gently mixes with the ſhade and dies, 
Nor let the ſhadow ruſh into the light. 


But, here and there, by gentle movements draw 
The light and ſhade, inſenſibly exchang'd, 
And from this principle, obſerv'd as law, 
Let all the work and figures be arrang'd. 


C Though 


330 
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Though groupes of many ſingle parts partake; 
Yet treat them here as one, diſtinguiſh'd head, 
A few at moſt, diſpos'd for grandeur-ſake, 335 


To grace your diſtances remote you need. 


Here let diſcretion light and ſhade diſpoſe, 
And a due equipoiſe of each appear, 
The' illumin'd body beſt by contraſt news, 
The dark a ſudden light behind ſhould wear. 340 


The convex mirror, by collected rays, 

Gives a full blaze of all the adverſe parts, 
And in the center of it's round diſplays 

More vivid light than from the object darts. 


Till by inſenſible degrees tis loſt 848 
In each extreme (thus objects on the main 

Eſcape the viſion from the leſs ning coaſt) 

So round your ſcene, and fink it to a plain. 


In the ſame way directed, thus are found 
The Sculptor's chiſſel, and the Painter's hair, 950 
The one from marble pares the orb around, 


The breaking colours ſhew the Painter's care. 
Oppoling 
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Oppoſing objects juſt before the eyes, 
Should wear a tint vivacious and intire, 

Let all their light and ſhade, diſtinctly riſe, 
And quick ſurprize us like a comet's fire. 


On the white plane the colours, thus array'd, 
For diſtant views, in proper ſtations plac'd, 


Diſcover Nature from the light and ſhade, 


Like living ſtatues ſpeak the Painter's taſte, 


Groſs bodies no tranſparency ſhould yield 
In ſolid figures, ſubje to the touch, 

The groſs on brilliant ground is beſt reveal'd, 
That forms /ubſtantial may be ſeen as ſuch, 


As in the air light clouds and limpid ſtreams, 
And where aerial vacancies appear 


Dark forms a rugged aſpe& beſt beſeems, 
Thus to ſet off tranſlucent objects near. 


That, more diſtin@ with ſteady light and ſhade, 


Groſs forms in duſky colours may be ſhewn, 


And 'midft aerial objects thus array'd, 


The' opaque for ever by its ſhade be known! 
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* The clearer likewiſe at a diſtance view'd, 
Create a bold effect upon the eye, 
| Tranſlucent objects ne er at once obtrude, 375 
As limpid ſtreams, light clouds and brilliant ſky. 


XXXII. 
Not Y On the ſame canvaſs no two lights comprize, 
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equal 
lighis in 

x Both bright aliſe, the middle parts require 
The larger flame, where all the action lies, 


And edge the borders with a fainter fire. 380 


a 
picture. 


The golden Sun, progreſſive from the Eaſt, 
Declines in radiance 'till his beams deſcend, 
So let the colours, on the canvaſs dreſs d, 


From their firſt riſe wax fainter to the end. 


As in the public ſtatues all the light 385 
From parts ſuperior wanes to thoſe below, 
Thus paint, nor let the colours of the nzg/t 


Pervade the limbs, and ſever them in two. 


But round the figures aptly draw the ſhade, 
And ſo diſpoſe the light to ſuit the ſhapes, 390 
That each purſuing each, with mutual aid, 
May form the tints of Titzan's © Bunch of Grapes.” 


Pure 


Pa 
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Pure white can draw an object near as thought, xXxXxxII. 


Or throw it backward, as occaſions call, 5 3 
With 4lack it ſeems at hand, without remote, 395 | 1 


And black alone propinquates above all. 


. XXXIV. 
| Colours communicate to objects nigh The refles 
| A correſponding light, an air illum'd, i= 20 
4 | So bodies oppoſite and near, enjoy 
| Each other's light, alternately aſſum'd. 400 . 
: Adjacent objetts in a flowin g light 2 5 
: May of each others mingled tints partake, {colors 


Thence Painters deem the rule of Venzce right, 


When ſome grand work more forms than one beſpeak. 


e 


This maxim (by the antient Maſters known) 405 
They did © the breaking of the colours” call, 
"Twas us'd, when many were reduc'd to one, 


That union nobly might reſult from all. 


Leſt an oppoſing heap of various dies, 
In vague aſſemblage, might offend the eye, 410 


And make ſtrange ſections in the piece ariſe, 


Confounding order as disjoin'd they lie. 
The 
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The antients thus to every figure gave 

One colour only, or thoſe near a-kin, 
_ To make the ſcene, like one continued wave, | 415 
Through ev'ry part, the pleas'd attention win. 


The coat plebeian, or imperial-veſt, 
The flowing mantle, o'er the ſhoulders ſpread, 
By various tints, united, were exprels'd, 
Or friendly colours, form'd of light and ſhade. 420 


XXXVI. | 
Of = The purer air, and leſs ztherial ſpace 


interpo- 
ſition of 


air. 


Leave all things more diſtinQ, their ſpecies mark, 
Thick clouds and groſſer elements deface, 
Confound the kinds, and render objects dark. 
Xxvn. 
=} Bring foremoſt figures of the finiſh'd kind, 425 
The poliſh'd parts in open front expreſs, 


of di- 
tances. 


That forward ſcenes may govern thoſe behind, 
And ſo the greater parts outſhine the leſs. 
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XXX 111 
Of 


| 2x. At diſtance, in one mals, lay things minute, 


tance. 


As leaves on trees, or billows on the main, 430 
0 2 25 Connect thoſe objects, that each other ſuit, 
ous. 2 But let ſmall diſtances the reſt obtain. 
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In light or colour never join extremes, 

Akin to each a grateful medium place, 

Give diffrent tints, where diff rence beſt beſeems, 
Strong in the front, behind a friendly grace. 


To catch the glare of full meridian day, 
Try not, 'tis far beyond the Painter's pow'r, 


No die can match the blazing noon-tide ray, 


No art deſcribe the glories of the hour. 


But boldly mark the milder, golden beam 
Of evening radiance, when the Sun declines, 
Or, as when ring from the filver ſtream, 


With early, eaſtern majeſty he ſhines ! 


His light may alſo pleaſingly deſcend, 
To tinge a breaking cloud, when ſtorms ſubſide, 


Or, when the thunder's awful rumblings end, 
Deſcribe the ſun-beams like a filver-tide. 


All bodies ſmooth as marble, flat prepare, 
Chryſtalline ſubſtance, metals, wood and ſand, 

The ſhining fleece, ſleek ſkin and gloſſy hair 

Of man and beaſt a vivid light demand. 
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Let the filk-robe, moiſt eye and nodding plume, ' 
The Sun or Moon's bright image on the lake, 


Let all things /mooth a ſprightly tint aſſume, 455 


Their own true eolours, and their line partake ! 


Let all the area of the piece appear, 
Fit for the work, a free and ſpacious floor, 
As from one mays, the friendly colours ſhare, 
And thoſe behind allied to thoſe before. 460 


Let life in ev'ry colour be difplay'd, 
Nor let the white be drawn a pallid hue, 
Parts to the eye oppos'd, ſhould be array'd_ 
In flame---the reſt with fading lights endue, 


To the whole work one kind of ſhadow give, 405 
And all the picture from one palette feign, 

The glaſs ſhews Nature perſectly alive, 
So evening proſpetts on an ample plain. 


Half-hgures, and the effigy intire, 
Plac'd before others, to the eye diſplay d, 470 
And thoſe on wide, or diſtant plains, inſpire 
With all the ſtrength of hght and depth of ſhade. 
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F xact fimilitudes in portraits ſuit, | * 
Each ruby lip, and gliſt ning eye the ſame, f port, 
Catch at an inſtant all the parts minute, 475 


Which Nature pair d, proportion'd to the frame. 


Thus ſhall the members of each portrait pleaſe, 
With equal harmony of light and ſhade, 
Thus ſhall the form, with union, ſtrength, and eaſe, 


Start into life, and be what Nature made. 480 


Objects at hand, which narrow lines incloſe, 


_ place 
Touch gently, and with friendly tints unzte, i — 
For diſtant ſcenes far ſtronger tints impoſe, | LIL. 
And for large figures room and ſtrength of light. FI 
f III. 
Broad as the /:ght diffuſe the ſhade around, 485 8 
And if a gloom o erſpread the pictur'd hall, ö 
Let glowing colours brighten up the ground, 
But lightſome rooms for browner colours call. 
LIV. 
Unſeemly hollows from your ſcenes remove, Errors in 
painting, 


Fragments and things unfiniſh'd, low, and mean, 490 
Uncouth, offenſive, ſtain'd, avert our love, 
And critics hate a /ameneſs through the ſcene. 
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Thoſe various objects, that offend our ſight, 
As filthy, cruel, impudent, or vain, | 


| Wretched or baſe, ſhould ne'er be brought to "yt 


Or that which ſharply makes us feel a pain. 


Shun all things that diſtort fair Nature's forms, 
Or turn to ruin what her wiſdom builds, 

Whate'er is crudely mix'd, as light with ſtorms, 
Through all the piece direct confuſion yields. 


But fly alike each contrary extreme, 
For dangers equally adhere to each, 
Let what is beauteous in perfection, ſeem 


Great in it's parts, as antient Maſters teach. 


Free by itſelf, from labour neat and pure, 


And unconfus d its few grand points appear, 


Mark'd with bold colours, which ſuch ſcene? endure, 


Yet ever ele! though diſtin and clear. 


He, that with genius and with taſte, begins, 
Sees half the labour of his work complete, 
So he that from a bad inſtructor fins, ; 


For ever quits the chance of being great. 
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PAINTIN S. 
Theſe clouds of error ſtain the canvaſs o'er, 
And ignorance in youth is deeply grav'd, 
It's poiſon works, and waſtes him more and more, 
For a whole life to endleſs faults enſlav'd, 


Nor from rough draughts of Nature let him learn 
The Graphic ſcience firſt, contemning art, 


But let him all the joints and lines diſcern, 


And nice proportion trace through ev'ry part. 


His mode from antient excellence deduc'd, 
From ſome learn'd tutor, let his leſſons flow, 
Yet chiefly by the eye, from practice us'd, 


The dear deceptions of his art to know, 


What ſuccours art receive, the reſt rejeR, 

So diff rent objects, plac'd in groupes, admire, 
And thoſe touch'd ſhghtly, with a bold neglect, 
Which ſeem enliven'd by ætherial fire! 


Scenes, unreſolv'd within the mind, refuſe, 
The haſty pencil draws imperſect ſcenes, 
The height of art to hide the art we uſe, 
And make her ſkill deſcribe what Nature means. 
D 2 
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LVIII. 


Art ought to 


ſerve the 


- Painter, not 
5 25 the Painter 
Art. 
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Nor 


work 


head, a 4 


tran- 
ſcript on 
the | 
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LXI. 


The 
compaſs 
of the 


work \ 


before 


your 


eyes. 


LXII. 

Pride 
the great 

enemy 


of a 
Painter. | 


T ns A N Oy 
Nor draw a line till firſt with care you draw, 
Full in your mind, the whole illuſtrious ſcheme, 


And when your hand begins, proceed with awe, 535 


Let your eye mark the compaſs of your theme. 


Nor proudly ſpurn the dictates of the viſe, 
Nay from the vulgar herd ſome light may ſpring, 
Self- love creates a dimnels Oer the eyes, 


When our own works we meditate or ling. 540 


But where you want the counſel of a friend, 

To trace your faults, and ſhew you what is great, 
Impartial time will mark them in the end, 

At leiſure paint, nor yet in haſte complete. 


Nor to the vulgar nod, the wayward air 545 
Of popular applauſe, reſign your crown, 
Nor lightly change the purpoſe of your care, 


Nor, for the vulgar taſte, delert your own. 


He, that, in ſimple hope, will ſeek to claim 
From the wild crowd the eccho of their praiſe 
Shall ſtop his progrels to eternal fame, 550 


Nor pleaſe the crowd themſelves for many days. 
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So let the Painter know his proper ſphere, 
(For Nature's offspring like herſelf appears) 


Io know himſelf” will therefore profit here, 


To guide his genius, and direct his cares. 


And as the charms of fruits and flowers decay, 
When once tranſplanted into foreign ſoil, 


Forc'd by an early ſummer's fervid ray, 


Their taſte we leſſen, and their tints we ſpoil. 


So from extorted labour, ſtrain'd defi gn, 
The' unwilling genius ne'er ſhall riſe to pleaſe, 
But let the hand the mental pow'rs define, 


Nor blunt their vigour, or obſtruct their eaſe, 


Your works of care the riſing hght require, 
The morn and early life for labour call, 
Let no dull day without a line expire, 
For daily uſe or practice perfects all. 


Obſerve as through the city's ſcenes you ſtray, 
The human face, it's lineaments and airs, 
The nat ral motions of the crowd diſplay ; 


Unmark'd they burſt upon you unawares ! 


Fa 
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Troß. 
0 Ur, 
Socrates. 
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for work, 


LXVI. 
Do ſfome- 


thing every 
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LXVII. 
To catch the 


unitudied ua- 


570 | tural par 


Whatever 
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Xvi. Whatever roams on earth in beauty's guiſe, 


Prepare 
tablets 
for ob- 
ſerva- 
tions. 


| 


Patroles the ſtatry heav'ns or wat'ry plains, 
On ready tablets catch the flying prize 575 
While it's warm image on the mind remains. 


No friend to riot, indolence, or wine, 
The Painter's fruits demand a diff rent ſoil, 
But when fatigued, his mental pow'rs incline 
To ſocial friendſhrþ, to relax his mind. 580 


From jarring Jaw-/uits, and the court remov'd, 


And all the cares of matrimonial life, 
The villa's rural ſcenes are beſt belov'd, 


Free from the crowd's embarraſsment and ſtrif- 


For, thus collected in himſelf alone, 58 


The mental faculties with freedom act, 


& 


The face of Nature wears no cloud or frown, 


Thus undiſturb'd he views her forms compact. 


Content with little, let the Painter fly, 
Far from the ſacred, cur/ed thirſt of gold! 590 
Let him ſeek honeſt fame, that will not die, 


And future ages ſhall the meed unfold. 
A docile 
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A docile mind, ſound judgment, thoughts ſublime, 
A competence, with toil and love of art, 

A noble ſoul, firm nerve, and life's fair prime, 
With a good Maſter, endleſs fame impart. 


Yet, with all theſe advantages endow'd, 

Though choice or fortune lead to Painting's lore, 
No excellence purſues the Painter's road, 

Unleſs his genius draws from Nature's ſtore. 


Toil differs much from taſte, your beſt deſigns 
Oſt' by the learn'd are prais'd, as leſs compleat, 

Some latent error ev'ry piece confines, | 
And 7:fe's ſhort ſpan ſhall oft' our pains defeat. 


When age ſteals on, the time when knowledge grows, 


; When all the paſſions in a calm ſubfide, 
The' inſtructed hand it's ſtrength begins to loſe, 


And frozen members quell our youthful pride. 


Then, O ye youths! whom happy ſtars inſpire, 
Whom all Minerva's tranquil ſcenes delight, 
Whom Wi/dom favours with her foſt ring fire, 
And her held guards from blaſting envy's might! 


593 


610 


Take 
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LXIX. 


Method 
of ſtudy. 
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Take heart, and fan the dear, celeſtial flame, 
That brings all living Nature to the eye, 
Ariſe, and follow what conduRts to fame, 
The /þark divine ſhall lead you to the ſky ! 


Proceed and with alacrity purſue, 


With noble minds, the Painter's art ſublime, 
While youthful ardour ſtimulates your view, 
To patient labours, and the joys of time. 


While far from error, and the taſte of ill, 
The unpolluted mind with vigour ſhines, 


While riſing images the memory fill, 
And the moiſt brain their influence confines. 


Let geometric rules precede the reſt, 
And from the Greeks the antient forms deduce, 


Be all their manner and deſign expreſt, 


Till you can make them yours by conſtant uſe, 


Then, as the judgment grows from year to year, 


Youll chuſe the prior patterns firſt to prize--- 
Rome, Venice, Parma, and Bologna bear 
The faireſt fruit the Painter's art ſupplies. 


Diftinguiſh'd, 
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PAIN TIN C. 


Diſtinguiſh'd, far above the reſt, in name, 

Buy Raphael's pencil wonders were reveal'd, 

The graces train'd him for eternal fame, 6385 
But in defign great Angelo excell d. 


Julius from childhood by the mu/e's taught, 

Unlocked their ſprings and open d all their ſhades,” * 
Beſtow'd on Painting all the Poet's thought, 

And led to public view the Aonian maids. 640 


The acts of heroes, their triumphal crowns, 
And all the glories of the antient world, 
His pencil drew, this biting envy owns, 
More grand, than when from life they were unfurl'd! 


Correggio colours endleſs fame obtain'd, 645 
The ample light, the ſhades that intervene, 
With ſoft'ning luſtre, our attention gain'd, 
And left a grandeur ſtill through all the ſcene. 


See Titian the Divine, with honours bleſs'd! 
His colours gradual, form'd a friendly flame, 650 
The whole ſo lively and compact expreſs'd, 

That well he earn'd his fortune and his fame. 
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| | | From theſe examples Hannibal deriv'd 

| Whate'er of excellence in each was known, 

| Their various beauties in his mem'ry liv'd, 655 
And taſte and labour made them all his own, 


= From ſuch bright patterns much accrues to art, 
But from the treaſury of Nature more, 
From her true genius beſt affeRs the heart, 
From her experience ſwells the Painter's ſtore. 660 
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Since all things human moulder to decay, 

And changing beauties through each age decline, 
0 Thus to the Muſe I dedicate my lay, 

Theſe few cull'd precepts in the graphic line. 
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| At Rome I ſtudied theſe laborious ſtrains, 665 
| While Lewis thunder'd on the foe enflav'd, 
While he, like great Alcides, held in chains 


The Spaniſh Geryon and his country ſav'd. 
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CHARLES ALPHONSE DU FRESNOY. 
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Line » PAINTING and POETRY from heav'n deſcend, 


It is a received truth, that the arts have a relation to each other. 
There is no art” (ſaid Tertullian, in his Treatiſe of Idolatry) © which 
is not either the father, or the near relation of another.” And 
Cicero, in his oration for Archias the Poet, ſays, © That the arts 
which have reſpet to human life, have a kind of alliance amongft 
themſelves, and hold each other (as we may ſay) by the hand.“ 
But thoſe arts, which are the neareſt related, and claimed the moſt 
antient kindred with each other, are Painting and Poetry; and 
whoſoever ſhall thoroughly examine them, will find them ſo much 
reſembling one another, that he cannot take them for leſs than 
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N OT E 8. 


Both for the ſacred ſervice of their God, 


Poetry, by its hymns and anthems, and Painting by its flatues, 
altar- pieces, and by all thoſe decorations, which inſpire reſpect and 
1everence for our ſacred myſteries, have been ſerviceable to Re- 
ligion. Gregory of Nice, after having made a long and beautiful 
deſcription of Abraham ſacrificing his ſon Tjaac, lays, - I have 
often caſt my eyes upon a picture, which repreſents this moving 
object, and could never withdraw them without tears; ſo well did the 
picture repreſent the thing itſelf, even as if the action were paſſing 
before my light.” Sai 


And ever live, on canvaſs, and in rhime, 5 
For Bards and Painters rich and ample ſtore ! 


„The greateſt Lords, whole cities, and their Magiſtrates of old 
(fays Pliny, lib. g5.) took it for an honour to obtain a picture 
from the hands of thoſe great antient Painters.” Alexander had no 
greater pleaſure than when he was in the painting- room of Apelles, 
where he commonly was found. Ridolphi, in his Life of Titian, 
fays, * The Emperor one day took up a pencil, which fell from the 
hand of that artiſt, who was then drawing his picture; and, upon 
the compliment which Titian made him on this occaſion, he ſaid, 
Tutian has deſerved to be ſerved by Cæſar.“ And in the ſame 
Life it is remarkable, that the Emperor valued himſelf, not fo 
much in ſubjecting kingdoms and provinces, as that he had been 
thrice made immortal by the hand of Titan.” Accordingly, he 
heaped riches on him, and whenſoever he ſent him money, which, 
ordinarily ſpeaking, was a great ſum, he always did it with this 
obliging teſtimony, that © his deſign was not to pay him the value 
of his pictures, becauſe they were above any price.” Amongſt 
others, Lelius Fabius, one of thoſe famous Romans, who, as Cicero 
relates, after he had taſted Painting, and had prattiſed it, would be 
called Fabius Pictor: as alſo Turpillius, a Roman Knight, Labeo, 
Pretor and Conſul, Quintus Pedius, the Poets Ennius and Pacuvius; 
Socrates, Plato, Metrodorus, Pyrrho, Commodus, Nero, Veſpafian, Alex- 
ander, Severus, Antoninus, and many other Kings and Emperors, who 
thought it not below their majeſty, to employ ſome part of their 
time in this honourable art. | 
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Line 44 | 


 & T E S: 


Firſt, let us fix the chief employ of art, i 


Obſerve here the rock, on which the greateſt part of the Flem/h 
Painters ſplit: moſt of that nation know how to 1mitate Nature, at 
leaſt as well as the Painters of other countries: but they make a 
bad choice in Nature itſelf, whether it be, that they have not ſeen 
the antient pieces, to find thoſe beauties; or that a happy genius 
and the beautiful in Nature, is not of the growth of their country ; and 
to conſeſs the truth, that which is naturally beautiful, is ſo very rare, 
that it is diſcovered by few perſons; it is very difficult to make a 
choice of it, and to form to ourſelves ſuch an idea of it as may ſerve 
us for a model. 


The antients well diſplay'd her various ſtore. 
(That is to ſay,) According to the ſtatues, the Baſſo Relievo's, and 


the other ancient pieces, as well of the Greeians, as of the Romans. 


Antient (or antique) is that which has been from the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, till that of Phocas ; during whoſe empire, the arts 
were ruined by war. Theſe antient works from their beginning have 
been the rule 125 beauty ; the Sculptors (ſays Maximus Tyrius in his 
ſeventh Differtation) with admirable artifice choſe out of man 

bodies thoſe parts which appeared to them the moſt beautiful, and 
out of that diverſity made but one ſtatue. But this mixture 1s made 
with ſo much prudence and propriety, that they ſeem to have taken 
but one only perfe& beauty. And let us not imagine, that we can 
ever find one natural beauty, which can diſpute with ſtatues that art, 
which has always ſomewhat more to perſect than Nature.“ Beauty 
(ſays Galen) is nothing elſe but a juſt | accord, and mutual harmon 

of the members, animated by a healthful conſtitution.” © And 
men (ſays the fame author) commend a certain ſtatue of Polycletus, 
which they call the rule,” and which deſerves that name, for having 
ſo perfect an agreement in its parts, and a proportion ſo exatt, 
that it is not poſſible to find a fault in it.” The Romans, when they 
had conquered Greece, tranſported from thence not only their moſt 
admirable ſtatues, but alſo brought along with them the moſt ex- 
cellent of their Sculptors, who inſtrutted others in their art, and 
have left to poſterity the immortal examples of their knowledge, 
which we ſee confirmed by thoſe curious Statues, thoſe Vaſes, thoſe 
Baſſo Relievo's, and thoſe beautiful columns, called by the names of 


Trajan and Antonane. | 
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Line 43 Void of their taſte, with barb'rous pride we ſpurn 


Line 49 


Line 33 


being ſet as it were above his art, he may be the maſter an 


All that has nothing of the antient guſto, is called a barbarous 
or Gothic manner, which is not condutted by any rule, but only 
follows a wretched fancy, which has nothing in it that is noble. 
We are here to obſerve, that Painters are not obliged to follow the 
antique as exactly as the s; for then the picture would 
ſavour too ſtrongly of the ſtatue, and would ſeem to be without 
motion ; many Painters and fome of the ableſt among them, be- 
lieving they do well, and taking that precept in too literal a ſenſe, 
have fallen thereby into great inconveniencies: it therefore becomes 
the Painters to make uſe of thoſe antient patterns, with diſcretion, 
and to accommodate the nature of them in ſuch a manner, that 
their figures, which muſt ſeem to live, may rather appear to be 
models for the antique, than the antique a model for their figures. 


Good known you prize, and prizing you deſire, 


This period informs us, that though our inventions are never ſo 
good, though we are furniſhed by Nature with a noble genius, and 
though we follow the impulſe of it; yet this is not enough, if we 
learn not to underſtand what is perſect and beautiful in Nature, to 
the end, that, having found it, we may be able to imitate it, and, 
by this inſtruction, we may be able to obſerve thoſe errors, which 
ſhe herſelf has made, and to avoid them, fo as not to copy her in 
all ſorts of ſubjetts, ſuch as ſhe appears to us, without choice or 
aiſtinion. 

The Painter, as a judge of ev'ry grace, * 


This word ſovereign judge, or arbiter of his own art, pre- ſuppoſes a 
Painter to b ll in med in all 2 parts of Painting 4 10 that, 
ſovereign 

of it; which is no eaſy matter. Thoſe of that profeſſion are fo 
ſeldom endowed with that ſupreme capacity, that few of them 
arrive to be good judges of Painting; and I ſhould many times 
make more account of their judgments, who are men of ſenſe, and 
have never touched a pencil, than of the opinion, which is given 
y the greateſt part of Painters. All Painters therefore, may be 
called arbiters of their own art, but to be ſovereign arbiters belongs 
only to knowing Painters. | 


And 


. 


And what leſs fair; or more deform'd he ſees, 


Thoſe fugitive, or tranſient beauties are no other than ſuch as 
we obſerve in Nature, with a ſhort and tranſient view, and which 
remain not long in their ſubjects; ſuch are the paſſions of the ſoul. 
There are of this ſort of beauties, which laſt but for a moment, as 
the different airs of an aſſembly, upon the ſight of an unexpetted 
and uncommon objeR, ſome particularity of a violent paſſion, ſome 
grateful action, a ſmile, a glance of an eye, a diſdainful look, a 
look of gravity, and a thouſand other ſuch like things: we may 
allo place in the catalogue of theſe flying beauties, fine clouds, ſuch 
as ordinarily follow thunder, or a ſhower of rain. 


So myſtic art, unpractic d, unemploy'd, 


We find in Quintillian, that Pythagoras ſaid, © The theory is 
nothing without the practice. And what means” (ſays the younger 
Pliny) have we to retain what has been taught us, if we put it not in 
practice?“ We would not allow that man to be an' orator, 
who had the beſt thoughts imaginable, and who knew all the rules 
of Rhetoric, if he had not acquired by exerciſe the art of uſing 
them, and of compoſing an excellent diſcourſe. Painting is a long 
pilgrimage: what avails it to make all the neceſſary preparations for 
a voyage, or to inform ourſelves of all the difficulties in the road ? 
If we do not actually begin the journey, and travel at a round rate, 
we ſhall never arrive at the end of it. 


(Where perfect beauties can't be well ex prels'd) 


I bave heard from the mouth of Monſieur du Freſnoy, that he had 
often heard Guido ſay, That no man could give a rule of the 
greateſt beauties ; and that the knowledge of them was fo abſtruſe, 
that there was no manner which could expreſs them.” This comes 
Juſt to what Quentillian ſays, © That things incredible wanted words 
to expreſs them ; for ſome of them are too great, and too much 
elevated to be comprehended by human diſcourſe. - From hence it 
proceeds, that the beſt judges, when they admire a noble picture, 
ſeem to be faſtened to it; and when they come to themſelves, you 
would ſay they had loſt the uſe of ſpeech! 


Pau ſiaca, torpes, inſane, Tabella--- ſays Horace :* and Symmackus+ j »Lib. 2. 


ſays, * That the greatneſs of aſtoniſhment hinders them from giving 
F a juſt 
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a juſt applauſe.” The Halians ſay, Opera da _ when a thing 
is wonderfully good. 
Which Nature taught, and antient wiſdom bleſ'd. 


He means the moſt knowing and beſt Painters of antiquity, that | 
is to ſay, from the two laſt ages to our times. 


A ſtory beautiful, ſublime, or great, 


Painting is not only pleaſing, but alſo a kind of memorial of 
thoſe things, which antiquity has had the moſt beautiful and noble in 


their kinds; 


Line 84 


Where attic ſenſe may form the piece complete. 


Aliquid ſalis is the Latin phraſe, expreſſive of ſomewhat that is 
well {. aſoned, extraordinary, of a high reliſh, proper to infirud. 
Let Painters, (ſays Cicero) divert, and let them move us; this is 
what is properly meant by the word ſalt. | 


To judge the harmony of light and ſhade, 
o chuſe the colour for he neighbouring ſpace, 
To ſuit their attitudes, their beauties aid, 
From each the Painter catches every grace. 


Then, with theſe previous requiſites endow'd, 
The diſpofition in a piflure, is nothing elſe but an aſſembling of 


many parts, of which we are to foreſee the agreement with each 


other, and the juſtneſs to produce a beautiful effect, as you ſhall 
fee in the 4th precept, which is concerning the e&conomy. This is 
alſo the com bange by which is meant, the diſtribution and orderly 
placing of things both in general and in particular. | 
Our Author eſtabliſhes three parts of Painting, the invention, the 


deſign or drawing, * the colouring, which, in ſome places, he alſo 


calls the cromatic. was Authors, who have written on Painting, 
multiply the parts according to their pleaſure ; but all the parts of 
Painting, which others have named, are reducible into theſe three, 

which are mentioned by our Author. 
The attributes of the muſes are often taken for the muſes them- 
ſelves, and it is in this ſenſe, that envention is here called a muſe. 
Authors 
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Authors aſcribe to each of them in particular the ſciences, which 


they have (ſay they) invented; and in general, the Belle Lettres, be- 


cauſe they contain almoſt all the others. 
The œconomy is the moſt important precept, of all theſe, which 
relate to Painting; it belongs properly to a Painter alone, and all 
the reſt are borrowed either from learning or from phyſic, or from 
the mathematics, or, in ſhort, from other arts; for it is ſufficient 
to have a natural wit and learning to make that which we call in 
Painting, a good invention; for the deſign, we mult have ſome 
inſight into anatomy. To make buildings, and other things in per- 
[peftive, we muſt have knowledge in the mathematics ; and other arts 


will bring in their quotas, to furniſh out the matter of a good picture; 


but, for the æconomy, or ordering of the whole together, none but 
only the Painter can underſtand it; becauſe the end of the artiſt 
is pleaſingly to deceive the eyes, which he can never accompliſh, 
if this part be wanting to him. 


Let genuine life, expreſſively appear, 


Take care that the licences of Painters be rather to adorn the 
hiſtory than to corrupt it. And, though Horace gives permiſſion to 
Painters and Poets to dare every thing, yet he encourages neither of 


them to make things out of Nature or Verſimility, for he adds im- 
mediately after, | 


But let the bounds of licences be fix'd, 

Not things of diſagreeing Nature mix'd, 

Not ſweet with ſour, nor birds with ſerpents join'd, 
Nor the fierce lion with the fearſul hind. | 


Nor let things light, leſs pertinent, or vain, 


Nothing deadens ſo much the compoſition of a picture, as figures 
which are not appertaining to the lubjett; we may call them, 
pleaſantly enough, Figures to be let. | 


Give weight to that, which weighs upon the heart, 


That is to ſay, Invention. | 
| #7 "Twas 
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Twas this Prometheus ſtole from heav'n of old, 


The Poets feign, that Prometheus formed out of clay fo fair a 
ſtatue, that Minerva one day having long admired it, Haid to the 
workman, that if he thought there was any thing in heaven which 
could add to its perfection, he might aſk it of her; but he, being 
ignorant of what might be moſt beautiful in the habitation of the 
gods, deſired leave that he might be carried thither, aud, being 
there, to make his choice; the goddeſs bore him thither upon her 
ſhield ; and, fo ſoon as he perceived that all celeſtial things were 
animated with fire, he ſtole a parcel of it, which he carried down 
to the earth, and, applying it to the ſtomach of his ſtatue, en- 
livened the whole body. 


"Tis not for all Corinthian courts to tread, 


This is an ancient proverb, which ſignifies that every man has not 
the genius, nor the diſpoſition, that is neceſſary for the ſciences, 
neither yet a capacity fit for the undertaking of things, which are 

at and difficult. Corinth was heretofore the centre of all arts, and 
the place whither they ſent all thoſe, whom they would render capable 
of any great thing. Cicero calls it, the light of all Grecia. 


— 


Till art at laſt to ſuch perfection grow, 
That Nature ſeem'd to yield the prize to man. 


This was in the time of Alexander the Great, and laſted even to 
Auguſtus ; under whoſe reign, Painting fell to great decay: but, 
„ the Emperors, Domitian, Nerva, and Trajan it appeared in 
its primitive luſtre, which laſted to the time of Phocas, the Emperor; 
when vices prevailing over the arts, and war being kindled through 
all Europe, and eſpecially in Lombardy (occaſioned by the irruption 
of the Huns) Painting was totally extinguifhed. 


Athenian attitude ſhould guide our taſte, 


This is the ſecond part of Painting, which is called deſign, or 
drawing. As the antients have ſought, as much as poſſible, what- 
ſoever contributes to the making of a perfect body; fo they have 
diligently examined in what conſiſts the beauty of good attitudes, as 
their works ſulliciently inform us. 


The 
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The front, large, various, prominent, and grand, 


vet not ſo great as to exceed a juſt proportion, but he means, 
that in a noble attitude, the greateſt parts of the body ought to appear 
foremoſt, rather than the leſs; for which reaſon, in another paſſage, 
he vehemently forbids the fore-ſhortnings, becauſe they make the 
parts appear little, though of themſelves they are great. Avoid the dry 


manner, ſuch as is moſt commonly the Nature, which Lucas van Leyden, 
and Albert Durer, have imitated. 


Each motion diverſe, and each figure plac'd 
On it's own centre, ſhews a Maſter's hand. 


The motions are never natural, when the members are not equall 
balanced on their center; and theſe members cannot be. balanced 
on their center in an equality of weight, but they muſt contraſt 
each other. A man, who dances on the rope, makes a manifeſt 
demonſtration of this truth, the body is a weight balanced on its 
feet, as upon two pivots, and though one of the feet moſt com- 
monly bears the weight, yet we ſee that the whole weight reſts 
centrally upon it: inſomuch, that if (for example) one arm is 
ſtretched out, it muſt of neceſſity, be either, that the other arm 
or the leg be caſt backward, or the body ſomewhat bowed on the 
oppolite fide, ſo as to make an equilibrium, and be in a fituation 
which 1s unforced. | | 


The winding limbs like waving flame ſhould pleaſe, 
In ſnaky folds ; while large, and ſmoothly fine, 
The figures gently, riſe and fall with eaſe, 
Nor {well too ſudden, nor too ſoon decline. 


The reaſon of this proceeds. from the action of the muſcles, 
which are ſo many well-buckets; when one of them ads and 
draws, it is neceſſary that the other muſt obey; ſo that the muſcles 
which act, drawing always towards their principal, and thoſe which 
obey ſtretching in length, and on the other fide of their inſertion ; 
it muſt needs follow, that the parts muſt be deſigned in waves ; 
but beware, leſt in giving theſe forms to the parts, you do not break 


the bones which ſuſtain them, and which always muſt make them 
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This maxim is not altogether ſo general, but that aQions may be 
found, where the maſſes of the muſcles are ſituate one over againſt 
another; but that is not very common. The outlines which are in 
waves, give not only a grace to the parts, but alſo to the whole 
body when it is only ſupported on one leg, as we fee in the 
figures of Antinous, Meleager, the Venus of Midices, that of the 
Vatican, the two others of Borgheſe, and that of Flora, of the goddeſs 
Veſta, the two Bacchus's of Borgheſe, and that of Ludovicio; and, 
in fine, of the greateſt number of the antient figures, which are 
ſtanding, and which always reſt more upon one foot than the other, 


beſides, that the figures and their parts, ought almoſt always to have 


a ſerpentine and flaming form naturally : theſe forts of outlines have, 
I know not what of life and ſeeming motion in them, which very 
much reſembles the activity of the flame and of the ſerpent. 


While all the parts compoſe one beauteous whole, 


Let them agreewell together, which is the ſame thing. His meaning 
in this place, is, to ſpeak of the juſtneſs of proportions, and the 
harmony which they make with one another. Many famous authors 
have thoroughly treated this matter. 


Perſpective helps, accelerates deſign, 

But to the eye tis oft' an erring rule, 
Deceit attends the geometric line, 

Things beſt appear as found in Nature's ſchool. 


The greateſt part of theſe, who underſtand perſpective, defiring 
to prattice it too regularly, often make ſuch things as ſhock the 
light, though they are within the rules. If all thoſe great Painters, 
who have left us ſuch fair platforms, had rigorouſly obſerved it 
in their figures, they had not wholly found their account in it. They 
had indeed made things more regularly true, but withal very un- 
pleaſing. There is great appearance that the Architefts and Statu- 
aries of former times have not found it to their purpoſe always; 
nor have followed the geometrical part ſo exactly as perſpe&ive 
ordains. For he, who would imitate the frontiſpiece of the Ro- 
tunda, according to perſpective, would be grofly deceived ; fince 
the columns, which are at the eautremities, have more diameter 
than thoſe which are in the middle. The cornice of the Palazzo 
Farneſe, which makes ſo beautiful an effect below, when viewed 

: more 
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more nearly, will be found not to have its juſt meaſures; in the 
Pillars of Frajan, we ſee that the higher figures are greater than 
| thoſe below; and make an effet quite contrary to perſpettive, 
increaſing according to the meaſure of their diſtance. I know there 
is a rule, which teaches a way of making them in that manner; 
and which though it is to be found in ſome books of perſpective, 
| yet notwithſtanding is no rule of ee becauſe it is never 

made uſe of, but only when we find it for our purpoſe ; if (for 
example) the figures, which are at the top of Trajan's Pillars were 
but as great as thoſe which were at the bottom ; they would not 
be for all that againſt perſpective. And thus we may fay, with 
more reaſon, that it is a. rule of deco rum (or convenience) whenſo- 
ever occaſion ſhall offer; we may alſo ſee another example in the 
Baſe of the Farnefian Hercules, which 1s not upon the level, but 
on an eaſy declivity on the advanced part, that the feet of the 
figure may not be hidden from the fight, to the end that it may 
appear more pleaſing: which the noble authors of theſe things. 
have done; not in contempt of Geometry and PerſpeQtive, but for 
the ſatisfaction of the eyes, which was the end they propoſed. to them- 
ſelves in all their works. | 


Let all their members with their head agree, 
And all one body through the whole exprels, 
Clad in its own becoming drapery, 
And let dumb figures ſhew the mute's addrels. 


(That is to ſay,) You - ought not to put the head of a young 
man on the body of an old one; nor make a white hand for a 
withered body: not to habit a Hercules in taffata; nor an Apollo 
in coarſe ſtaff, Queens and perſons of the firſt quality, whom you 
would make appear majeſtical, are not to be too negligently dreſſed, 
or en di/habille, no more than old men; the Nymphs are not to be 
overcharged with drapery. In fine, let all that, which accompanies. 
your figures, make them known for what effectively they are. 

Mutes have no other way of ſpeaking, or expreſſing their thoughts, 
but only by their geſtures and their actions, it is certain they do it 
in a manner more expreſſive, than thoſe who have the uſe of ſpeech, 


for which reaſon, the picture which is mute, ought to imitate them, 
ſo as to make itſelf underſtood. 
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Full in the middle of the piece obtrude 
The firſt and leading figure of the ſcene, 

In the beſt lights with fairer tints endued 
Than other objects near, thus rend red mean. 


It is one of the greateſt blemiſhes of a picture, not to give know. 
ledge, at the firſt ſight, of the ſubject, which it repreſents: and 
truly, there is nothing more perplexing than to extinguiſh, as it were, 
the principal figure, by the oppoſition of ſome others, which re- 
preſent themſelves to us at the firſt view, and which carries a 


greater luſtre. An orator, who had. undertaken to make a panegyric 


on Alexander the Great, and who had employed the ſtrongeſt 


figures of his rhetoric in the praiſe of Bucephalus, would do quite 


the 3 tõ that, which was expected from him: becauſe it would 


be believed, that he rather took the horſe for his ſubject than the 


maſter. A Painter is like an orator in this. He muſt diſpoſe his 


matter in ſuch ſort, that all things may give place to the principal 


ſubject. And, if the other figures, which accompany it, and are 
only as acceſſaties there, take up the chief place, and make them- 
ſelves moſt remarkable, either by their beauty or the colours, or by 
the ſplendour of the light, which ſtrike upon them, they will 
catch the ſight, they will ſtop it ſhort, and not ſuffer it to go 
farther than themſelves, till, after ſome confiderable ſpace of time, to 


| ſind out that which was not diſcerned at firſt. The principal figure 


in a picture, is like a King among his Courtiers, whom we ought 
to know at the firſt glance, and who ought to dim the luſtre of 
all his attendants. 1 | 

Thoſe Painters, who proceed otherwiſe, do juſt like thoſe, who, 
in the relation of a ſtory. engage themſelves ſo fooliſhly in long 
digreſſions, that they are forced to conclude quite another way than 


they began. | 
Let crowded parts be by themſelves arrang'd, 


The ſmaller figures too in groupes confin'd, 
With ſpace between them, here and there exchang'd, 


To' impreſs the ſhow of order to the mind. 


T cannot better compare a groupe of figures, than to a concert 
voices, which ſupporting themſelves altogether by their different 
parts, make a karmony, which pleaſingly fills the ears, and flatters 
them; but, if you come to ſeparate them, and that all the parts are 

| 8 equally 
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equally heard, as loud as one another, they will ſtun you to that 
degree, that you would fancy your ears were torn in pieces. It is 
the ſame of figures; if you ſo aſſemble them, that ſome of them 
fuſtain the others, and make them appear; and that altogether they 
make but one entire whole; then your eyes will be fully ſatisfied: 
but if, on the contrary, you divide them, your eyes will ſuffgr by 
ſceing them all diſperſed, or each of them in particular. All together, 
becauſe the viſual rays are multiphed by the multiplicity of objects; 
each of them in particular ; becauſe if you fix your light on one, thoſe 
which are about it, will ſtrike you, and attratt your eyes to them, 
which extremely pains them in this ſort of ſeparation, and diverſity 
of objetts. The eye (for example) is ſatisfied with the fight of one 
ſingle grape; and it is diſtratted, if it carries itſelf at one view, 
to look upon many ſeveral grapes, which lie ſcattered upon a 
table. We muſt have the fame regard for the members; they ag- 
groupe and contraſt each other in the ſame manner as the figures 


do. Few Painters have obſerved this precept as they ought ; which 
is a moſt ſolid foundation for the harmony of a picture. 


And let the form of all theſe groupes minute, Lines 173 
In diff'rent attitudes and motions bend, | 174 
A total ſameneſs, no two figures ſuit, 175 

In contraft place them all, or all offend. 176 


Take heed, in this contraſt, not to do any thing that is extra- 
vagant ; and let your poſtures be always natural. The draperies, 
and all things that accompany the figures, may enter into the con- 
traſt with the members; and with the figfres themſelves: and this 
is what our Poet means, in theſe words of his verſes, Cetera 


frangant. ; 

Nor let one corner of the piece be void, Lines 184 
Or ſeem deſerted by the Painter's {kill, 182 

While to the' extremeſt way of t'other ſide 183 
Huge loads of figures all the canvals fill. 184 


This ſort of ſymmetry, when it appears not affected, fills the 
picture pleaſingly ; keeps it in a kind of balance, and very much 
delights the eyes, which thereby contemplate the work with more 
repole, 
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If in the drama multitudes are ſhewn, 
The ſame perplexes, nor has each a part, 


Annibal Caracci did not believe, that a picture could be good, in 
which there were above twelve figures. But, if you are conſtrained 
by the ſubject (as for example) if you painted the day of judgment, 
the maſſacre of the innocents, a battle, &c. on ſuch occations you 
are to diſpoſe things by great maſſes of lights and ſhadows, and 
union of colours, without troubling yourſelf to finiſh every thing 
in particular, independently one of the other, as 1s uſual with 
Painters of a little genius, and whoſe ſouls are not able to embrace a 


great deſign or a great compoſition. 


milium circa Ludum, Fabor imus & ungues 
Expremit, & molles imitabitur ere capullos ; 
Infelix operis ſumma; quia ponere totum 
Neſciet. 


The meaneſt Sculptor in the' Amilian ſquare, 

Can imitate in braſs, the nails, and hair; 

Expert in trifles, and a cunning fool, 

Able to' expreſs the parts, but not diſpoſe the whole. 


Says Horace, in his Art of Poetry. 


The full, round joints ſhould never be conceal'd, 


Theſe extremities of the joints are, as it were, the hafts or handles 
of the members; for example, the ſhoulders. the elbows, the thighs, 
and the knees, and if a drapery ſhould be found on theſe ends of 
the joints, it is the duty of ſcience and of decorum, to mark them 


by folds, but with great diſcretion; for what concerns the feet, 


though they ſhould be hidden by ſome part of the drapery, never- 
theleſs, if they are marked by folds, and their ſhape be diſtinguiſhed, 
they are ſuppoſed to be ſeen. | 


In figures plac'd behind, no life's reveal'd, 
If manual motion ſeconds not the head. 


Raphael and Julio Romano have perſettly obſerved this maxim, and 
Raphael eſpecially in his laſt works. 
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Theſe, by a flaviſh ſymmetry diſguſt, 


This precept is againſt two ſorts of Painters : firſt, againſt thoſe 
who are ſo ſcrupulouſly tied to Nature, that they can do nothing 
without her, without adding or trenching any thing, though never 
fo little, either for the nudities or for the draperies : and, ſecondly, 
againſt thoſe, who point every thing by practice, without being able 
to ſubje&t themſelves to retrench any thing, or to examine by 
Nature. 


But let not Nature ſo engroſs your heart, 
"To make you flight your ſtudies and your taſte, 
And yet without the miſtreſs of your art, 
Your toils and knowledge form a barren waſte. 


This paſſage ſeems to be wonderfully well ſaid. The nearer a 
picture approaches to the truth, the better it is; and though the 
Painter, who is its author, be the firſt judge of the beauties. which 
are in it, he is nevertheleſs obliged not to pronounce it, till he 
has firſt conſulted Nature. who is an irreproachable evidence, and 
who will frankly, but withal truly, tell you its defects and beauties, 
if you compare it with her works. 


Whate'er the' invention of the Greeks unveil'd, 
More ſplendid images from ſuch were ſhewn 


The ſtudious Painter finds an ample field 
In ſcenes ſo far ſuperior to his o n! 


As eminent authors, ſuch as are Homer and Pauſanias. The prints 
which we ſee of the antiquities, may alſo extremely contribute to 
form our genius, and to give us great ideas: in the ſame manner 


as the writings of good authors are capable of forming a good tile, 
in thoſe who are defirous of writing well. 85 


If to one form you fix, let that excel, 
Ting'd with the various colours of the bow. 


The reaſon of this is, that there being nothing to attract the fight 
but this only figure, the viſual rays will not be too much divided by 
the diverſity of colours and draperies, but only take heed to put in 


nothing which ſhall appear too ſharp or too hard, and be mindful 


of the 41ſt precept, which ſays, that two extremeties are never to 
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touch each other, either in colour or in light, but that there muſt be | 
a mean, partaking of the one or the other, 


Line 234 The folds tranſverſe in eaſy lines extend, 


Painters ought to imitate the antients in this circumſtance. The 
antient ſtatuaries made their draperies of wet linen, on purpoſe to 
make them fit cloſe and ſtrait to the parts of their figures; for 
doing which, they had great reaſon; and in following which, the 
Painters would be much in the wrong: and you ſhall ſee upon 
what grounds. Thoſe great geniuſes of amiquity, finding that it 
was impoſſible to imitate with marble the fineſt of ſtuffs or gar- 
ments, which is not to be diſcerned by the colours, the reflexes, and 
more eſpecially by the lights and ſhadows, finding it, 1 ſay, out of 
their power to diſpoſe of thoſe things, thought they could not do 
better, nor more prudentially, than to make uſe of ſuch draperies, 
as hindered not from ſeeing, through their folds, the delicacy of 
the fleſh, and the purity of the outlines; things, which truly 
ſpeaking, they poſſeſſed in the laſt perfection, and which, in all 
appearance, were the ſubjett of their chief ſtudy. But Painters, on 
the contrary, who are to deceive the fight, quite otherwiſe than 
ſtatuaries, are bound to imitate the different forts of garments, 
ſuch as they naturally ſeem; and ſuch as colours, reflexes, lights 
and ſhadows (of all which they have maſters) can make them appear: 
thus we ſee that theſe, who have made the neareſt imitations of 
Nature, have made uſe of ſuch ſtuffs or garments, which are fa- 
miliar to our fight, and theſe they have imitated with ſo much art, 
that, in beholding them, we are pleaſed that they deceive us ; 
ſuch were Titian, Paul Veroneſe, Tintoret, Rubens, Vandyke, and the 
reſt of the good Colouriſts, who have come neareſt to the truth 
of Nature: inſtead of which, others who have ſcrupulouſly tied them- 
ſelves to the praftice of the antients in their draperies, have made 
their works crude and dry, and by this means, have found out the 
lamentable ſecret, how to make their figures harder than even the 
marble itſelf; as Andrea Mantegna, and Pietro Perugino, have done ; 
and Raphael alſo had much of that way in his firſt works, in which 
we behold many ſmall foldings often repeated, which look like fo 
many whipcords. It is true, repetitions are ſeen in the antrent 
| ftatues. and they are very proper there, becauſe they who made 
uſe of wet linen and cloſe draperies, to make their figures look 
more tender, reaſonably foreſaw that the members would be too 
naked, 


. 


naked, if they left any more than two or three folds, ſuch as theſe 
ſorts of draperies afford them, and therefore have uſed more re- 
petitions of many folds; yet in ſuch a manner, that the figures are 
always ſoſt and tender, and thereby ſeem oppoſite to the hardneſs 
of marble; add to this, that in Sculpture, it is almoſt impoſſible that 
a figure cloathed with coarſe draperies, can make a good effect 
on all the fides ; and that in Painting, the draperies of what kind 
ſoever they be, are of great advantage, either to unite the colours 
and the groupes, or to give ſuch a ground, as one could wiſh to 
unite, or to ſeparate; or farther, to produce ſuch refleftions as ſet 
off; or for filling void ſpaces, or in ſhort, for many other ad- 
vantages, which help to deceive the fight, and which are no ways 
neceſſary. to Sculptors, fince their work is always that of Relievo. 
Three things may be inferred from what I have ſaid, concerning 
the rule of draperies. Firſt, That the antzent Sculptors had reaſon to 
cloath their figures, as we ſee them; ſecondly, That Painters ought 
to imitate them in their order of their folds, but not in their quality, 
nor in their number. Thirdly, That the Sculptors are obliged to 
follow them as much as they can, without deſiring to imitate un- 
profitably, or improperly the manner of the Painters, by making 
many ample folds, which are inſufferable hardneſſes, and look more 


like a rock, than a natural garment; ſee the 24th remark about the 
middle of it. 


When diſtant ſpaces in the parts appear, 
Let foldings fill each intervening waſte, 

That een the drapery itſelf may wear | 
That full proportion, which reſults from taſte. 


This is with intent to hinder (as we have ſaid in the rule of 
groupes) the viſual rays from being too much divided; and 
that the eyes may not fuffer, by looking on ſo many ſubjetts, 
which are ſeparated. Guido was very exact in this obſervation. Sce 
in the text the end of the rule, which related to draperies. 


The ſinews large, and few in members ſet, 


Raphael. in the beginning of his Painting, has ſomewhat too 
much multiplied the folds, becauſe being, with reaſon, charmed 
with the graces of the antients, he jmitated their beauties ſomewhat 
too regulariy, but having afterwards found, that this quantity of 
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folds glittered too much upon the limbs; and took off that repoſe 
and filence, which in Painting are ſo friendly to the eyes; he made 
uſe of a contrary conduct, in the works, which he painted afterwards, 
which was at the time when he began to underſtand the effect of 
lights, of groupes, and of the oppoſitions of the lights and ſhadows, 
ſo that he wholly changed his manner (this was about eight years 
before his death,) and though he always gave a grace to whatſoever 
he painted, yet he made appear, in his lateſt works, a greatnels, 
a majeſty, and a harmony, quite other than what -we ſee in his 
firſt manner: and this he did, by leſſening the number of his folds, 
making them more large, and more oppoling them, and by making 
the maſles of the lights and ſhadows greater and more diſentangled. 


Take the pains to examine theſe different manners, in the prints 
which we lee of that great man. 


But ev'ry veſt ſhould ſuit it's proper lord, 
Let Peers and Prieſts abound in a5 4 
For clowns leſs fine and ample fluff afford, 


With lads and ladies light and ſoft agree. 


Yet make not your draperies ſo large, that they may be big 
enough to cloath four or five figures, as ſome there are, who follow 
that method. And take heed that the foldings be natural, and fo 
diſpoſed, that the eye may be directed to diſcover the folds, from 
the beginning of them to the end. By Magiſtrates, he means 
all great and grave perſons, and ſuch as are advanced in age. 

By this name of Ladies, Maids, or Damſels, he means all young 
perſons, ſlender, finely ſhaped, airy, and delicate; ſuch as are 
Nymphs and Natades. Angels are alſo comprehended under this head, 
whole drapery ſhould be of pleaſing colours, and reſembling thoſe 
which are ſeen in the heavens, and chiefly when they are ſuſpended 
in the air; they are only ſuch ſort of light habits, as are ſubjett 
to be ruffled by the winds, which can bear many folds; yet ſo that 
they may be freed from any hardneſſes. It is eaſy for every one 
to judge, that betwixt the draperies of Magiſtrates, and thoſe of 
young Maids, there muſt be ſome mediocrity of folds, ſuch as 
are moſt commonly ſeen and obſerved; as in the draperies of a 
Chriſt, of a Madonna, of a King, a Queen, or a Dutcheſs, and of. _ 
other perſons of conſideration and majeſty, and thoſe alſo, who are 


-- 


of a middle age; with this diſtindtion, that the habits muſt be made 


more or leſs rich, according ta the dignity of the perſons, and that 
| cloth 
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N O 'T E s. 


_ "Cloth garments may be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of ilk, fattin from 


velvets, brocade from embroidery; and that, in one word, the eye 
may be dectived with the truth, and the difference of the ſtuffs. 
Take notice, if you pleaſe, that the light and tender draperies, 
having been only given to the female ſex, the antzent Sculptors 
have avoided, as much as they could, to cloathe figures of men, 
becauſe they thought (as we have ſormerly ſaid) that in Sculpture, 
garments could not be well imitated, and that great folds made a 


very bad er Michael Angelo has given the Prophets, Which he 
> 


painted in the” Chapel of the Pope, ſuch draperies, whoſe folds are 
large, and whoſe garments were coarſe ; inſtead of which the Moſes, 
which he has made in -/culpture, is habited with a drapery more 
cloſe to the parts, and more agreeable to the antients. Never- 
theleſs, he is a Prophet, as well as thoſe in the Chapel, a man of 
the ſame quality, and to whom Michael Angelo ought to have given 
the ſame draperies, if he had not been hindered by thoſe very 


reaſons. 


Load not with gold or gems the dazzling ſcene, 
To ſink their value by their numbers vile, 


Clemens Alexandrinus relates that Apelles having ſeen a Helena, 
which a young ſcholar of his had made, and adorned with a great 
quantity of golden ornaments and jewels, ſaid to him, My good 
friend, though thou couldſt not make her beautiful, at leaſt thou haſt 
made her rich.” Corinxa, that learned Theban Lady, reproached 
Pindar, whom ſhe had four times overcome in Poetry, that he 


| ſcattered through all his works the flowers of Parnaſſus too prodi- 


gally ; and precious ſtones look exceeding well, when they are ſet 
in thoſe places, which we would make to come out of the pitture ; as, 
for example, on a ſhoulder, or an arm, to try ſome drapery, which, 
of itſelf, is no ſtrong colouring. 

They do alſo perfettly well with white, and other light colours, 


Lines 257 
258 


which are uſed in bringing the parts or bodies forward; becauſe. 


Jewels make a ſhow and glitter, through the oppoſition of the great 


lights, in the deep brown, which meet together. 


A model form, to cull the beſt from all. 


By this rule we plainly ſee, how neceſſary it is for a Painter 
to know how to model, and to have many models of ſoft wax. Paul 
Veroneſe 
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Veroneſe had fo great a ſtore of them, with ſo great a quantity of 
different ſorts, that he would paint a whole hiſtorical compoſition 


on a perſpettive plan, how great and how diverſified ſoever they 
* were; Tintoret piadtiſed the ſame; and Michael Angelo (as Giovan 


Bapt. Armenini relates) made uſe of it for all the figures of his dax 
of judgment. | 

Yor may make uſe of theſe models with delight, if you ſet them 
on a perſpective plan, which will be in the manner of a table made 


Vn purpoſe, you may either raiſe, or let it down according to your 


convenience, and it you look on your figures through a hole, fo 


_ contrived that it may be moved up and down, it will ſerve you for | 


a point of fight, and a point of diſtance, when you have once 
fixed it. | 

The ſame hole will further ſerve you to ſet your figures in the 
ceiling, and difpoſed upon a grate of iron ware, or ſupported in the 
air, by little ſtrings raiſed at diſcretion, or by both ways together. 

You may join to your figures what you ſee fitting, provided that 
the whole be proportioned to them : and, in ſhort, what you your- 
ſelf may judge to be of no greater bigneſs than theirs. 

Thus, in whatſoever you do there will be more of truth ſeen, 
your work itſelf will give you infinite delight, and you' will avoid 
many doubts and difficulties, which often hinder you; and chief 
for what relates to lineal perſpectiue, which you will there infallibly 
find, provided that you remember to proportion all things to the 
greatneſs of your figures, and eſpecially the points of the fight and 
of diſtance; but for what belongs to aerial perſpective, that not 
being found, the judgment muſt ſupply it. Tintoret (as Ridelphi tells 
us in his Life) had made chambers of board and paſteboard, pro- 
portioned to his models, with doors and windows, through which he 
diſtributed on the figures artificial lights, as much as he thought 
reaſonable, and often paſſed ſome part of the night, to conſider and 
obſerve the effect of his compoſitions. His models were two feet 
high. 


The local ſcene, the habits of the place, | 
This is what Monſteur de Cambray calls, to do things according 


to decorum: ſee what he ſays of it in the interpretation of the word, 
in his book, Of the Perfection of Painting. It is not ſufficient, that, 
in the picture, there be nothing found which is contrary to the 
place, where the action which is reprelented, paſſes; but we _—_ 

eſides 


N OT ES. 


beſides to mark out the place, and make it known to the ſpedtator 
by ſome particular addreſs, that his mind may not be put to the 
pains of diſcovering it; as whether it be Ttaly or Spain, or Greece, or 
France; whether it be near the ſea-ſhore; or the banks of ſome 
river, whether it be the Rhine, or the Logre, the Po, or the Tiber, 
and ſo of other things, if they are eſſential io the hiſtory. * Nealces, 
a man of wit, and an ingenious Painter (as Pliny tells us) being to 
paint a naval fight betwixt the Egyptians and the Perſians, and being 
willing to make it known, that the battle was given upon the Mic, 


whoſe waters are of the ſame colour with the ſea, drew an aſs drink- 


ing on the banks of the river, and a crocodile endeavouring to 
ſurprize him.“ 8 


Oer all diffuſe a nobleneſs of grace, 
Which art may ſhew, but heav'n alone muſt give. 


It is difficult enough to ſay what this grace of Painting is; it 
is to be conceived, and underſtood, much more eaſily than to be ex- 
plained by words. | | 

It proceeds from the illuminations of an excellent mind (not 
to be acquired) by which we give a certain turn to things, 
which makes them pleaſing. A figure may be deſigned with all its 
proportions, and have all its parts regular ; which, notwithſtanding 
all this, ſhall not be pleaſing, if all thoſe parts are not put together 
in a certain manner, which attratts the eye to them, and holds it 
fixed to them; for which reaſon, there is a difference to be made 
between grace and beauty ; and it ſeems that Ovid had a mind to dil- 
tinguiſh them, when he ſaid, ſpeaking of Venus, | 


| Multaque cum forma gratia miſta fuit. 
A matchleſs grace was with her beauty mix'd. 


And Suetonius, ſpeaking of Nero, ſays, He was rather beautiful 
than graceful : Vultu Pulchro, magis quam venuſto.” How many fair 
women do we ſee, who pleaſe us much leſs than others, who have not 
ſuch beautiful figures? It is by this grace that Raphael has made 
himſelf renowned of all the Ttalians ; as Apelles, by the ſame means, 


carried it above all the Greeks. 
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This more than all, the work, the labour ſhews, 


And few there are who can ſuch ſcenes deviſe, 
“Divinity itſelf, within them glows, _ 
* And ardent virtue lifts them to the ſkies!” 


For two reaſons ; firſt, Becauſe great ſtudy is to be made, as well 
upon the antient beauties and noble pictures, as Nature itſelf, and 
Keokdly, becauſe that part depends entirely upon the genius, which 
we have received at our birth. 


The Goths in ruin all the arts diſplay'd, 

The Grecian picture blaz'd with foreign flame, 
In weeping ſepulchres the reſt were laid, 

And marble ſculptures thus eſcap'd their aim. 


All the antient Painting, that was in Jah, periſhed in the inva- 
ſions of the Huns and Goths, excepting thole works, which were 
hidden under ground, or there painted ; which, becauſe they had 
not been much expoſed to view, were preſerved from the inſolence 
of thoſe barbarians. | 


Such as made Aeuxis like Apelles ſhine, 
(The grand arch-painter of the Grecian bounds) - 


The third and laſt part of Painting is called the Cromatic or Co- 
louring, its object is colour; for which reaſon, lights and ſhadows 
are therein alſo comprehended, which are nothing elſe but white 
and brown (or dark), and by conſequence, have their place among 
the colours. | 

Phileſtratus ſays in his Life of Appollonius, that That may 
truly called Painting, which is made only with two colours, provided 
the lights and ſhadows be obſerved in it; for there we behold the 
true reſemblance of any thing. with their beauties; we alſo ſee the 
paſſions, though without other colours : ſo much of life may be alſo 
expreſſed in it, that we percetve even the very blood; the colour of 
the hair; and the beard are likewiſe to be difcerned; and we can 
diſtinguiſh (without confuſion) the fair from the black, and the young 
from the old, the difference betwixt the white and the flaxen-hair ; 
we diſtinguiſh with eaſe betwixt the Moors. and the Indians; not 
only by the camus noſes of the Blacks, their wooly hair, and 
their high jaws, but alſo by that black colour which is natural to 
them.” 


NO T E S. 


them.” We may add to that what Philoſtratus has ſaid, that with 
two colours only (the white and the black) there is no ſort of Ruff 
or habit which may not be imitated. We ſay then, that the colour- 
ing makes its obſervations on the maſſes or bodies of the colours, 
accompanied with lights and ſhadows, more or leſs evident by degrees 
of diminution, according to the accidents: firſt, Of a luminous 


body; as for example, the ſun, or a torch :- ſecondly, Of a diapha-- 


nous or tranſparent body; which is betwixt us and the objeR, 
as the air, either pure or thick, or a red-graſs, &c. Thirdly, Of a 
ſolid body illuminated; as a ſtatue of white marble, a green tree, 
a black horſe, &c. Fourthly, From his part, who regards the body 
illuminated; as beholding it neither near, nor at a diſtance ; di- 


rely in a right angle, or aſide in an obtuſe angle, from the top to 


the bottom, or from the bottom to the top. This part, in the know- 
ledge of the virtue of colours, and the friendſhip they have with 
each other, and alſo their antipathies, comprehends the ſtrength, the 
relievo, the briſkneſs and the delicacy, which are obſerved in good 


pictures; the management of colours, and the labour, depends alſo 
on this laſt part. | e 


Though the procureſs of deſign eſteem d, 


That is to ſay, the defign, or drawing, which is the ſecond part 
of Painting, which, conſiſting only of lines, ſtands altogether in need 
of colouring to appear ; it is for this reaſon that our author calls 
this part, her ſiſter's procureſs, that is, the colouring ſhews us the 
deſign, and makes it fall in love with it, 


'Tis light that lends the various, living die, 


Here are three theorems, ſucceſſively following, which our author 
propoſes to us, that from thence we may draw ſome concluſions ; 
you may likewiſe find others, which are in the nature of ſo many 
prepoſitions, to which we ought to agree, that from thence we ma 
draw the precepts contained in the following part of this Treatiſe ; 
they are all founded on the ſenſe of ſeeing. 


Here let diſcretion light and ſhade diſpoſe, 


That is, properly, to ſay, that, after the great lights, there muſt 
be great ſhadows, which we call repoſes, becauſe in reality the fight 
would be tired if it were attrafted by a continuity of glittering 
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objects. The lights may ſerve for a repoſe to the ſhades, and the 
ſhades to the lights. I have faid, in another place, that a groupe 
of figures ought to be conſidered as a chorr of muſic, in which the 
baſes fapport the trebles, and make them to be heard with greater 
pleaſure; thele repoles are made two ſeveral ways, one of which is 
natural; the other of which is artificial. The natural is made by 
an extent of light and ſhadows, which naturally and neceſſarily 
follow folid bodies; or the maſſes of folid bodies aggrouped, 
when the light ſtrikes upon them: and the artificial conſiſts in 
the bodies of colours, which the Painter grves to certain things, 
ſuch as pleaſes him; and compoſing them in fuch a manner, that 
they do no injury to the objetts that are near them. A drapery 
for example, which is made yellow or red on ſome certain place, 
in another place may be brown, and will be more ſuitable to it, to 
produce the effect required. We are to take occaſion, as much 
as poſſibly we can, to make uſe of the firſt manner and to find the 
repoſe of which we ſpeak, by the light and by the ſhadow, which 
naturally accompany ſolid Tx: by But ſince the ſubjects, on which 
we work, are not always favourable to diſpoſe the bodies, as we 
deſire, a Painter, in ſuch a caſe, may take his advantage by the 
bodies of colours, and put into ſuch places as ought to be darkened, 
draperies, or other things, as we may ſuppoſe to be naturally 
brown and ſullied, which will produce the ſame effect, and give him 
the ſame repoſes as the ſhadows would do, which could not be cauſe 
by the diſtinction of the objects. 

Rubens has given us a full information of this, in thoſe prints of 
his, which he cauſed to be engraved, and I believe that nothing 
was ever ſeen more beautiful in that kind : the whole knowledge of 
groupes, of the lights and ſhadows, and of thoſe maſſes, which 
Titian calls a Bunch of Grapes, is there expoſed ſo clearly to the 
fight, that the view of thole prints, and the careful obſervation of 
them, might very much contribute to the forming an able Parnter. 
The beſt and faireſt of them are graven by Vaſterman, Pontius, and 
Bolfvert ; all of them admirable Gravers, whoſe works Reubens him- 
ſelf took care to overſee, and which without doubt, you will find 
to be excellent. if you examine them. But expett not there the 
el-gance of deſign nor the correttneſs of the outlines. 
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The convex mirror, by collected rays, 


A convex mirror alters the objefs which are in the middle fo that 
it ſeems it makes them come out from the ſuper fictes. 

The Painter muſt do in the ſame manner in reſpe&t of the 
lights and ſhadows of his figures; to give them more relievo and 


more ſtrength. 


Till by inſenſible degrees tis loſt 

In each extreme (thus 0 on the main 
Eſcape the viſion from the leſs ning coaſt) 

So round your ſcene, and ſink it to a plain. 


It is the duty of a Painter, even in this alſo, to imitate the convex 


mirror, and to place nothing which glares, either in colour, or in 
light, at the borders of his pictures; for which there are two 
reaſons; the firſt is, That the eye, at the firſt view, directs itſelf 
at firſt to the midſt of the objetts, which is preſented to it, and by 
conſequence, mult there neceſſarily find the principal object in order 
to its ſatisfadtion; and the other reaſon is, That the fides or borders 
being overcharged with a ſtrong and glittering work, attratt the 
eyes thither, which are in a kind of pain, not to bcaold a con- 
tinuity of that work, which is on the ſudden interrupted by the borders 
of the picture; inſtead of which, the borders being lightened, and 
ceaſed of ſo many works, the eye continues fixed on the centre of the 
picture, and beholds it with great pleaſure ; it is for the ſame reaſon, 
that in a great compoſition of figures, thole which coming moſt 


forward, are cut off by the bottom of the picture, will always make 
an ill eſſect. ä 


May form the tints of Titzan's © Bunch of Grapes.” 


It is ſufficiently manifeſt, That Titan, by this judicious and fami- 
liar compariſon, means, that the Painter ought to colle& the ob- 


zefts, and to diſpoſe them in ſuch a manner, as to compoſe one 


whole ; the ſeveral contiguous parts of which may be enlightened, 
many ſhadowed, and others of broken colours to be in the turnings 
as on a bunch of grapes, many grapes which are the parts of it, are 
in the light, many in the ſhadow, and the reſt faintly coloured, to 
make them go farther back. 

Titian told Tintoret, that, in his greateſt works, a bunch of grapes 


had been his principal rule, and his ſureſt guide, 


Pure 
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Lines 393 Pure white can draw an object near as thought, 
394 Or throw it backward, as occaſions call, 
395 With black it ſeems at hand, without remote, 


All agree that white can ſubſiſt on the fore-ground of the picture, 
and there be uſed without mixture ; the queſtion therefore is to know 
if it can equally ſubſiſt, and be placed in the ſame manner upon 
that which is backward, the light being univerſal, and the figures 
ſuppoſed in a campaign and open field. 48 

Our Author concludes affirmatively; and the reaſon on which he 
eſtabliſhes his rule, is this: That there being nothing which partakes 
more of the light than whiteneſs, and the light being capable of 
ſubſiſting well in remoteneſs, (or at a long diſtance, as we daily ſee, 
in the riſing and ſetting of the Sun) it follows, that white may ſubſiſt 
in the ſame manner. : ; 

In Painting, the light and a white colour are but one and the 
ſame thing; add to this, that we have no colour which more 
reſembles the air than white, and by conſequence no colour which 
is lighter; from whence it comes, that we commonly ſay, the air is 
heavy, when we ſee the heavens covered with black clouds, or when 
a thick fog takes away from us that clearneſs, which makes the 
lightneſs or ſerenity of the air. Titian, Tintoret, Paul Veroneſe, 
and all thoſe, who beſt underſtood tbe lights, have obſerved it in 
this manner; and no man can go againſt this precept, at leaſt with- 
out renouncing all {kill in landſcape, which is an undoubted con- 
firmation of this truth ; and we ſee that all the great maſters in land- 

ſcape have followed Titian in this, who has always employed brown 
and earthy colours upon the fore part, and - has reſerved his 
greateſt lights for remoteneſſes and the back part of his land- 


ſcapes. 
Line 396 And black alone propinquates above all. 


Becauſe black is the heavieſt of all colours, the moſt carthy and 
the moſt ſenſible. This is clearly underſtood by the qualities of 
white, which is oppoſed to it, which is fas we have ſaid) the 
lighteſt of all colours. There are few who are not of this 
opinion; and yet I have known ſome, who have told me, that 
the black being on the advanced part, makes nothing but holes. 

To this there is little elſe to be anſwered, but that black always 
makes a good effect, being ſet forward, provided it be placed with 

" prudence, 


— 
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prudence. Vou are therefore ſo to diſpoſe the bodies of your pic- 
tures, which you intend to be on the fore- ground, that thoſe ſorts 
of holes may not be perceived, and that the black may be thereby 
maſſes, and inſenſibly confuſed. See the 47th rule. 

This rule of white and black is of ſo great conſequence, that, unleſs 
it be exaQly' praQtiſed, it is impoſſible for a picture to make any 
great effeQ, that the maſſes can be diſentangled, and the different 
diſtances be obſerved at the firſt glance of the eye without trouble. 
Red- oler is one of the moſt heavy colours. Yellow-oker is not fo 
heavy, becauſe it is clearer. And the Maſticot is very light, becauſe 
it is a very clear yellow, and very near to white. Ultramarine, or 
Azure, is very light, and a very ſweet colour, Vermillion is wholly 
oppoſite to Ultramarine. Lake is a middle colour betwixt Ver- 
million and Ultramarine—yet it is rather more ſweet than harſh. Brown 
Red is one of the moſt earthy and ſenſible colours. Pink is in its 
nature an indifferent colour, that is, very ſuſceptible of the other 
colours, by the mixture; if you mix Brown Red with it, you 
will make a very earthy colour; but, on the contrary, if you join 
it with White or Blue, you ſhall have one of the moſt faint and tender 
colours. Terre Verte, or Green Earth, is light; it is a mean betwixt 
Yellow-oker and Ultramarine. Umbre is very ſenſible and earthy ; 
there is nothing but pure Black that can diſpute with it. Of all 
* Blacks, that is the moſt earthy, which is moſt remote from Blue. 
According to the principle, which we have eſtabliſhed of White 
and Black, you will make every one of theſe colours before- 
named more earthy, and more heavy, the more Black you mingle 
w_ them, and they will be lighter the more White you join with 
them, 


At diſtance, in one maſs, lay things minute, 
As leaves on trees, or billows on the main, 


One body muſt make another fly off in ſuch a manner, 
that itſelf may he chaſed by thoſe es, which are advanced 
before it, We are to take care and uſe great attention (ſays Quin- 
{illan) not only of one ſeparate thing, but of many, which follow 
each other. In the fame manner, as if in a ſtraight ſtreet, we caſt our 
eyes from one end of it to the other, we diſcover at once thoſe dif- 
ferent things which are preſented to the ſight; fo that we not only 
lee the laſt, but whatſoever is relating to the laſt,” 


In 
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In light or colour never join extremes, 


The ſenſe of ſeeing has this in common with all the reſt of the 
ſenſes, that it abhors the contrary extremities; and in the ſame 


manner as our hands, when they are very cold, feel a grievous 


pain, when on a ſudden we hold them near the fire; ſo the eyes, 
which find an extreme white, next to an extreme black, or a fine 
cool azure, next to a hot vermillion, cannot behold theſe extremities 
without pain: though they are always attraded by the glaring of 
the two contraries. 

And if, by this mixture, they make a gracious and ſweet co- 
lour, which is pleaſing to the fight, it is a ſign that there is an union 
and a ſympathy betwixt them; but if, on the contrary, that colbur, 
which is produced by the mixture of the two, be harſh to the fight, 
we are to conclude, that there is a contrariety and antipathy betwixt 
the two colours. Green, for example, is a pleaſing colour, which 
may come from a blue and a yellow mixed together; and, by con- 
ſequence, blue and yellow are two colours which ſympathize ; and on 
the contrary, the mixture of blue with vermillion, produces a ſharp, 
harſh, and unpleaſing colour; conclude then that blue and vermillion 
are of a contrary nature. 

Paul Veroneſe, in his marriage of Cana, becauſe Chriſt which is 
the principal figure of the ſubjeQ, is carried ſomewhat into the 
depth of the picture, and that he could not make him diſtinguiſh all 
by the ſtrength of the lights and ſhadows, has cloathed bim with 
vermillion and blue, thereby to conduct the ſight to that figure. 

The hoſtile colours may be ſo much the more allied to each other, 
the more you mix them with other colours, which mutually ſym- 
pathize, and which agree with thoſe colours, which you deſire to 
reconcile. _ | 


To catch the glare of full meridian day, 
Try not, 'tis far beyond the Painter's pow'r, 
No die can match the blazing noon-tide ray, 
No art deſcribe the glories of the hour. 


He faid in another place, endeavour after that which aids your 
art, and is ſuitable to it, and ſhun whatſoever is repugnant; it is 
the gth precept. If the Painter would arrive to the end he has 
propoſed, which is to deceive the ſight, he muſt make choice of 
ſuch a nature, as agrees with the weakneſs of his colours ; becauſe his 


colours 
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colours cannot accommodate themſelves to every ſort of nature. 


This rule is particularly to be obſerved, and well conſidered by 
thoſe who paint landſcapes. | 


Let all the area of the piece appear, 
Fit for the work, a free and ſpacious floor--- 
As from one-mals, the friendly colours ſhare, 


And thoſe behind allied to thoſe before. 


The reaſon of it is, that we are to avoid the meeting of thoſe 
colours, which have an antzpathy to each other, becauſe they offend 
the fight; ſo that this rule is proved by the 41ſt, which tells us, 
that two contrary extremities are never to touch each other, whether 


it be in colour, or in light, but that there ought to be a mean betwixt 
them, which partakes of both. 


Let life in every colour be diſplay'd, 


Paint with clear or bright colours, and not with dull colours to- 
gether ; for being ſo mingled, they give no more life to the figures, 
than if they had been rubbed with meal. They who make their fleſh 
colours very white, and their ſhadows grey, or inclining to green, 
fall into this inconvenience. Red colours in the ſhadows of the 
molt delicate or fineſt fleſh, contribute wonderfully to make them 
lively, ſhining, and natural ; but they are to be uſed with the ſame 
diſcretion. This, Titzan, Paul Veroneſe, Rubens, and Vandyke have 
taught us, by their example. | | 

To preſerve the. colours freſh, we muſt paint by putting in 
more colours and not by rubbing them in, after they are once 
laid; and, if it could be done, they ſhould be laid juſt in their 
proper places, and not be any more touched when they are once 
ſo placed; becauſe the freſhneſs of the colours is tarniſhed and 
loſt, by vexing them with the continual drudgery of daubing. 

All they who have coloured well, have had yet another maxim to 
maintain their colours freſh and flouriſhing, which was to make uſe 


of white grounds, upon which they painted and oftentimes at the firſt - 


ſtroke, without retouching them, and without employing new co- 
lours. Rubens always uſed this way; and I have ſeen pictures from 


the hands of that great perſon, painted up at once, which were of 
a wonderful vivacity. 
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Lines 463 Parts to the eye oppos'd, ſhould be array'd 
464 In flame the reſt with fading lights endue. 


The reaſon of this is, that upon a flat ſuperficies, and as muck 
united as a cloth can be, when it is ſtrained, the leaſt body is very 
appearing, and gives a heightening to the place which it poſſeſſes; 
do not therefore load thoſe places with colours, which you would 
make to turn ; but let thoſe be well loaded, which you would have 
come out of the canvals. 


Line 465 To the whole work one kind of ſhadow give, 


He has ſaid in another place, that, after great lights, great ſhadows 
- are neceſſary, which he calls repoſes ; what he means by the preſent 
rule, is this, that whatſoever is found in thoſe great ſhadows; ſhould 
partake of the colours of one another, ſo that the different colours 
that are well diſtinguiſhed in the lights, ſeem to be but one in their 
ſhadows, by their great union. 


Line 466 And all the picture from one palette ſeign, 


—U—̃ —— —— —ͤ GAY. 


That is to ſay, of one and the ſame continuity of work, and 
if the picture had been painted up all at once, the Latin ſays, all 
of dne pallet. 


Lines 467 The glaſs ſhews Nature perfectly alive, 
468 So evening proſpects on an ample plain. 


The Painter muſt have a principal reſpect to the maſſes, and to 
the effect of the whole together. The looking-glaſs diſtances the 
objets, and by conſequence, gives us only to ſee the maſſes; in 
which the little parts are confounded. The evening, when the night 
approaches, will make you better underſtand this obſervation ; but 
not ſo commodiouſly, for the proper time to make it, laſts but 
a quarter of an hour; and the looking-glaſs may be uſeful all the 
day. 

Since the mirror is the rule and maſter of all Painters, as ſnewing 
them their faults by diſt:zncing the objects; we may conclude, that 
the picture. which makes not a good effect at a diſtance, cannot 
be well done; and a Painter mult never finiſh his picture, before he 
has examined it at ſome reaſonable diſtance, or with a looking-glaſls, 
whether the maſles of the lights and ſhadows, and the bodies of the 

| colours, 
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colours, be well diſtributed. Giorgione and Correggio have made uſe 
of this method. g | 


Exact /amilitudes in portraits ſuit, | 
Each ruby lib, and gliſt ning eye the ſame, 


The end of portraits is not ſo preciſely, as ſome have imagined, 
to give a pleaſing and ſmiling air, together with the reſemblance; 
this is indeed ſomewhat, but not enough, it conſiſts in expreſſing 
the true temper of thoſe perſons, which it repreſents, and to make 
known their phyſiognomy. If the perſon whom you draw (for 
example) be naturally ſad, you are to beware of giving him any 
gaiety ; which would always be a thing foreign to his countenance, 
If he, or ſhe, be merry, you are to make that good humour appear, 
by the expreſling thoſe parts where it acts, and where it ſhews itſelf. 
If the perſon be grave and majeſtical, the ſmiles, or laughing, which 
is. too ſenſible, will take off from that majeſty, and make it look 
childiſh and indecent. In ſhort, the Painter, who has a good 
genius, muſt make a true diſcernment of all thoſe things, and if 
he underſtands phyſrognomy, it will be more eaſy to him, and he 
will ſucceed better than another. Pliny tells us, that Apelles made 
his picture ſo very like, that a certain phyſiognomiſt and fortune- 
teller (as it is related by Appion the Grammarian) foretold, by 
looking on them, the very time of their deaths, whom thoſe pic- 
tures repreſented, or at what time their deaths happened, if ſuch 
perſons were already dead.” 


Broad as the /zght diffuſe the ſhade around, 


This muſt be done tenderly ; yet not fo as to make your colours | 


die, by force of tormenting them ; but that you ſhould mix them 
as haſtily as you can, and not retouch the ſame place, if conve- 
niently you can avoid it. 

It is vain to take pains, if you cannot preſerve large lights, 
becauſe, without them your work will never make a good effect 
.at a diſtance; and allo, becauſe little lights are confounded and 
effaced, proportionably as you are at a diſtance from the picture. 
This was the perpetual maxim of Correggio. 
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Let what is beauteous in perfection, ſeem 
As the pieces of antiquity will evidently ſhew us. 
So he that from a bad inſtructor fins, 


It is common to place ourſelves under the diſcipline of a maſter» 
of whom we have a good opinion, and whole manner we are apt 
to embrace with eaſe; which takes root more deeply in us, and 
augments, the more we ſee him work, and the more we copy after 
him. This happens oftentimes to that degree and makes ſo great 
an impreſſion in the mind of the ſcholar, that he cannot give his 
approbation in any other manner whatſoever, and believes there 
is no man under the cope of heaven, who is fo knowing as his 
maſter. | | | 


What ſuccaurs art receive, the reſt reject, 


This is an admirable rule, a Painter ought to have it perpetually 
in his mind and memory; it reſolves thoſe difficulties, which the 
rules beget ; it looſens his hands, and aſſiſts his underſtanding. In 
ſhort, this is the rule, which ſets the Painter at hberty ; becauſe it 
teaches him, that he ought not to ſubject himlelf ſervilely, and 
be bound like an apprentice to the rules of his art; but that the 
rules of his art, ought to be ſubject to him, and not hinder him 
from following the diQtates of his genius, which is ſuperior to 
them. 7 


So diff rent objects, plac'd in groupes, admire, 


As flowers, fruits, animals, ſkins, ſattins, velvets, beautiful fleſh, 
works of filver, armours, inſtruments of muſic, ornaments of antzent 
ſacrifices, and many other pleaſing diverſities, which may preſent 
themſelves to the Painter's imagination. It is moſt certain, that 
the drverfity of objetts recreates the fight, when they are without 
confuſion, and when they diminiſh nothing of the fubjett, on which 
we work. Experience teaches us, that the eye grows weary with 
poring perpetually on the ſame thing, not only on pictures, but 
even on Nature ftſelf: for, who is he, who would not be tired 
in the walks of a long foreſt, or with beholding of a large plain 
which is naked of trees; or in the fight of à ridge of mountains, 
which inſtead of pleaſure, give us only the view of heights and 
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bottoms? Thus, to content and fill the eye of the underſtanding. 
the beſt of authors have had the addreſs to ſprinkle their works 
with pleaſing digreſſions, with which they recreate the minds of 
readers. Diſcretion in this, as well as in all other things, is the 
ſureſt guide, and as tedious digreſſions, which wander from their 
ſubject, are impertinent, ſo the Painter, who, under pretence of 
diverting the eyes, would fill his picture with ſuch varieties as alter 
the truth of the of would make a ridiculous piece of Painting, 
and a mere gallimaufry of his work. | 


And thoſe touch'd flightly, with a bold neglect, 


This eaſe attraQts our eyes and ſpirits ſo much the more, becauſe 
it is to be preſumed, that a noble work, which appears ſo eaſy 
to us, is the product of a ſkilful hand, which is maſter of its art. 


It was in this part, Apelles found himſelf ſuperior to Protogenes, 


when he blamed him for not knowing when to lay down his pencil, 
and (as I may almoſt ſay) to make an end of finiſhing his piece; 
and it was upon this account he ſaid, that Nothing was more 
prejudicial to Painters, than too much exattneſs; and that the 
greateſt part of them knew not when they had done enough :” as 
we have likewiſe a proverb, which ſays, © An Engliſhman never 
knows when he is well.“ | 


Nor draw a line till firſt with care you draw, 
Full in your mind, the whole illuſtrious ſcheme, 


If you will have pleaſure in Painting, you ought to have ſo 
well conſidered the ceconomy of your work, that it may be entirely 
made and diſpoſed in your head, before it be begun upon the 

cloth. You muſt, 1 ſay, foreſee the effect of the groupes, the 
ground, and the lights and ſhadows of every thing, the harmony of 
the colours, and the intelligence of all the ſubject, in ſuch a 
manner, that whatſoever you ſhall put upon the cloth, may be only 
a copy of what is in your mind. If you make uſe of this conduct, 


you will not be put to the trouble of changing and rechanging. 
Let your eye mark the compaſs of your theme. 


This paſſage has a reſpect to ſome particular licences, which a 
Painter ought to take, and, as I deſpair not to treat this matter 


more at large, I adjourn the reader to the firſt opportunity I can 


get, 
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get, for his farther ſatisfaction on this point, to the beſt of my 
ability ; but, in general, he may hold for certain, that thoſe licences 
are good, which contribute to deceive the ſight, without corrupting 
the truth of the ſubject, on which the Painter is to work. 


Nor proudly ſpurn the dictates of the wile, 


Parrachius and Cliton thought themſelves much obliged to Socrates 
for the knowledge which he gave them of the paſſions; ſee their 
dialogue in Xenophon, towards the end of the third book of Memoirs. 


They, who moſt willingly bear reproof, (Jays Pliny the younger) 


are the very men in whom we find more to commend, than in 
other people.” Lyſippus was extremely pleaſed, when Apelles told 
him his opinion, and Apelles as much when Tyſippus told him his. 
That, which Praxitoles ſaid of Niczas, in Pliny, ſhews the foul of 
an accompliſhed and an humble man. Praxitoles being aſked which 
of all his works he valued moſt? © Thoſe, ſays he, which Nicias 
has retouched,” So much account he made of his criticiſms and his 
opinion. 

You know the common prattice of Apelles ; when he had finiſhed 
any work, he expoſed it to the fight of all paſſengers, and concealed 
himſelf to hear the cenſure of his faults, with the proſpett of making 
his advantage of the informations; which unknowingly they gave 
him; being ſenſible, that the people would examine his works 
_ rigorouſly than himſelf, and would not forgive the leaſt 
miſtake. 


Impartial time will mark them in the end, 


Quinlillian gives the reaſon of this, when he ſays, that © the beſt. 
mean to correct our faults, is doubtleſs this, to remove our deſigns 
out of ſight, for ſome ſpace of time, and not to look upon our 
picture, to the end, that after this interval, we may look on them 
as it were with other eyes, and as a new work, which was of another 
hand, and not our own.” 

It is ſaid that apes, as ſoon as they have brought their young 
into the world. keep their eyes continually faſtened on them, and are 


never weary of admiring their beauty ; ſo amorous is Nature of what- 
ſocver ſhe produces, 
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Your works of care the riſing light require, 


Becauſe your imagination is not clouded with the vapours of 
meat, nor diſtracted by viſits, which are not uſually made in the 
morning: and the mind, by the ſleep of the foregoing night, is re- 
freſhed and recreated from the toils of the former ſtudies. 


Let no dull day without a line expire, 


That is to ſay, without working; without giving ſome ſtroke of 


the pencil or the crayon. This was the precept of Apelles. 
Michael Angelo, at the age of fourſcore years, ſaid, that © he learned 
ſomething every day.” 


Whatever roams on earth in beauty's guiſe, 
Patroles the ſtarry heav'ns or wat'ry plains, 
On ready tablets catch the fly:ng prize 
While it's warm image on the mind remains. 


As it was the cuſtom of Titian and Carraches. There are yet re- 
maining in the hands of ſome, who are curious in Painting, many 
thoughts and obſervations, which thoſe great men have made on 
paper, and in their table-books, which they carried continually 
about them, 


No friend to riot, indolence, or wine, 


2 During the time (ſays Pliny) that Protogenes was drawing the 
picture of Taliſus, which was the beſt of all his works, he took no 


other nouriſhment than lupines, mixed with a little water, which 


ſerved him both for meat and drink, for fear of clogging his 
imagination by the luxury of his food.” Michael Angelo, while he 
was drawing his day of judgment, fed only on bread and wine at 
dinner; and Vaſari oblerves in his Life, that he was ſo ſober, that 
he ſlept but little, and that he often roſe in the night to work, as 
being not diſturbed by the vapours of his thin repaſts. 


And all the cares of matrimonial life, 


We never ſee large, beautiful, and well taſted fruits, proceeding 
from a tree, which 1s encompaſſed round, and choaked with thorns 
and briars. Marriage draws a world of buſineſs on our hands, 
ſubjects us to law-ſuits, and loads us with multitude of domeſtic 
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cares, which. are as ſo many thorns, that encompaſs a Painter, 
and hinder him from producing his works in that perfection, of 
which otherwiſe he is capable. Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Hannibal 
Carrach, were never married, and, amongſt the antient Painters, we 
find none recorded for being married, but only Apelles, to whom 
Alexander the Great made a preſent of his own miſtreſs Campaſpe ; 
which yet I would have underſtood, without offence to the inſti- 
tution of marriage; for that calls down many bleſſings upon fa- 
milies, by the carefulneſs of a virtuous wife. 


Gralam— This is a right queer, fanciful Note. 
The villa's rural ſcenes are beſt belov'd, 


I have ſaid at the end of the firſt remark, that both Poetry and 


Painting were upheld by the ſtrength of imagination. Now there 


is nothing which warms it more than repoſe and ſolitude ; becauſe 
in that eſtate, the mind being freed from all forts of buſineſs, and in 
a kind of ſanQtuary, undiſturbed by vexatious viſits, is more ca- 
pable of forming noble thoughts, and of application to its ſtudies. 


Carmina ſeceſſum ſcribentes, et otia Quærunt. 


Good verſe receſs and ſolitude requires, | 
And eaſe from care and undiſturb'd deſires. 


We may properly ſay the ſame of Painting, by reaſon of its con- 
formity with Poetry. | 


Content with little, let the Painter fly, 
Far from the /acred, cur/ed thirſt of gold! 


We read in Pliny, that Nicias refuſed ſixty talents from King 
Attalus, and rather choſe to make a free gift of his picture to his 
country; © I enquired of a prudent man, (lays a grave author) 
in what time thoſe noble pictures were made, which now we ſee; 
and deſired him to explain to me ſome of their ſubjects, which I 
did not well underſtand. 1 aſked him likewiſe what was the reaſon 
of that great negligence, which is now viſible amongſt Painters ; 
and from whence it proceeded, that the moſt beautiful arts were 
buried .in-oblivion, .and principally Painting, a faint ſhadow of which 
is at preſent remaining for us?” To which he thus replied, © That 
the immoderate deſire of riches had produced this change; ſor of 
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old, when 1 Virtue had her charms, the noble arts then flou- 


riſhed in their vigour; and, if there was any conteſt among men, 
it was only who ſhould be of good advantage to poſterity. Lyſippus 
and Myron, thoſe renowned Sculptors, who could give a ſoul to 
braſs, left no heirs, no inheritance behind them; becauſe they were 
more careful of acquiring fame, than riches. But as for us, of this 
preſent age, it ſeems, by the manner of our condutt, that we upbraid 
antiquity for being as covetous of virtue, as we are of vice; wonder 
not ſo much therefore, if Painting has loſt its ſtrength and vigour, 
becauſe many are now of opinion, that a head of gold is much more 
beautiful than all the pictures and ſtatues of Apelles and Phidias, and 
all the noble performances of Greece.” T 

I would not require ſo great an att of abſtinence from our modern 
Painters ; for I am not ignorant that the hope of gain is a wonderful 
ſharp ſpur in arts, and that it gives induſtry to the artiſts ;} from 
whence it was, that Juvenal ſaid even of the Greeks themſelves, who 


were the inventors of Painting, and who firſt underſtood all the graces 
of it, and its whole perfection, 


Graculus eſurians, in cœlum juſſeris, ibit. 
A hungry Greek, if bidden, ſcales the ſkies. 


But I could heartily wiſh, that the ſame hope which flatters 
them, did not alſo corrupt them; and did not ſnatch out of their 
hands a lame, imperſett piece, rudely daubed over with too little re- 
flections, and too much haſte. . 

It is to be confeſſed, that very few Painters have thoſe qualities 
which are required by our author, becauſe there are too few who are 
very good able Painters. 

There was a time, when only they, who were of noble blood, 
were permitted to exerciſe this art; becauſe it is to be preſumed, 
that all theſe ingredients of a good Painter are not ordinarily found 
in men of vulgar birth. 

A good judgment, that they may do nothing againſt reaſon and 
veriſimility. ö 

A docile mind, that they may profit by inſtruktions, and re- 


ceive, without arrogance, the opinion of every one, and principally 
of knowing men. | 


putation rather than riches. 


. A fublimity 


A noble heart, that they may propoſe glory to themſelves, and re- 
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ingenious, and uncommon. 
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A ſublimity, and reach of. thought, to conceive readily, to produce 
beautiful ideas, and to work on their ſubjects nobly, and aſter a 
lofty manner, wherein we may obſerve ſomething that is delicate, 


A, warm and vigorous fancy, to arrive at leaſt to ſome degree of 
perfection, without being tired with the pains and ſtudies which are 


required in Painting. 


Health, to reſiſt the diſſipation of ſpirits, which are apt to be con- 
ſumed by pains-taking. | 
| Youth, becauſe Painting requires a great experience and a long 
practice. | SD. 
Beauty, or handſomeneſs, becauſe a Painter paints himſelf in all 


his pictures, and Nature loves to produce her own likeneſs. 


A convenient fortune; that he might give his own time to ſtudy; 
and may work chearfully, without being baunted with the dreadful 
image of poverty, ever preſent to his mind. 

Labour, becauſe the ſpeculation is nothing without the prattice. 

A love for his art; we ſuffer nothing in labour which is pleaſing 

to us, or, if it happens that we ſuffer, we are pleaſed with the 
ain, 

; Becauſe all depends on the beginnings, and becauſe commonly 
they take the manner of their Maſter, and are formed according 


to his guſto; ſee verſe 422, and the remark upon it. All theſe 


ore qualities are inſignificant and unprofitable to the Painter, if 
ome outward diſpoſitions are wanting to him. By which I mean, 
favourable times ; ſuch as are times of peace, which is the nurſe of 
all noble arts; there muſt ſome fair occaſion offer to make their 
{kill manifeſt, by the performance of ſome conſiderable work within 
their power; and a protector, who muſt be a perſon of authority, 
one who takes upon himſelf the care of their fortune, at leaſt in 
ſome meaſure ; and knows how to ſpeak well of them, in time and 
place convenient. It is of much importance (ſays the younger 
Pliny) in what times Virtue appears : and there is no wit, howſoever 
excellent it may be, which can make itſelf immediately known. 
Time and opportunity are neceſſary to it, and a perſon, who can 
aſſiſt us with his favour, and be a Macenas to us.“ 


And life's ſhort ſpan ſhall oft' our pains defeat. 


Not only Painting, but all other arts, conſidered in themſelves, 


require almoſt an infinite time to poſſeſs them perfectly. It is, 
| in 
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in this ſenſe, that Hippocrates begins his aphoriſms with this ſaying, 
that “Art is long, and life is ſhort.” But if we conſider arts, as 
they are in us, and according to a degree of perfection, ſufficient 
enough to make it known that we poſſeſs them above the com- 
mon ſort, and are comparatively better than moſt others, we ſhall 
not find that life is too ſhort on that account, provided our ume 
be well employed. Thoſe antient Maſters, and thoſe of the laſt 
preceding ages, have left ſuch beautiful patterns to us, that a better 
and more happy age can never be than ours; and chiefly under 
the reign of our preſent King,* who has encouraged all the noble 
arts, and ſpared nothing to give them the ſhare of that felicity, of 
which he is ſo bountiful to his kingdom; and to conduct them, with 
all manner of advantages to that ſupreme degree of excellence, 
which may be worthy of ſuch a Maſter, and of that Sovereign Love 
which he has for them. | 


Whom all Minerva's tranquil ſcenes delight, 


Our Author intends not here to ſow in a barren, ungrateful 
ground, where his precepts can bear no fruit; he ſpeaks to young 
Painters, but to ſuch only, who were born under the influence of a 


happy ſtar; that is to ſay, thoſe, who have received from Nature 


the neceſſary diſpoſitions of becoming great in the art of Painting, 
and not to thoſe who follow that ſtudy through caprice, or by a 
ſottiſh inclination, or for lucre, who are either incapable of re- 
ceiving the precepts, or will make a bad uſe of them when 
re -: --_..:---- 5 | | 

Our Author ſpeaks not here of the firſt rudiments of deſign, as 
for example, the management of the pencil, the juſt relation which 
the copy ought to have to the original, &c. He ſuppoſes that 
before he begins his ſtudies, one ought to have a faculty of hand 
to imitate the beſt deſigns, and the nobleſt pictures and ſtatues; 
that (in few words) he ſhould have made himſelf a key, wherewith 
to open the cloſet of Minerva, and to enter into that ſacred place, 
where thoſe fair treaſures are to be had in abundance, and even 


offer themſelves to us, to make our advantage of them by our care 
and genius. 


This exactly ſuits the Character of George the Third, 
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Let Geometric rules precede the reſt, 


Becauſe that is the ground of perſpefive, without which nothing 
is to be done in Painting. Beſides, Geometry is of great uſe to 


Architecture, and in all things which are of its dependence, it ts 
particularly neceſſary for Sculptors. | 


And from the Greeks the antient forms deduce, 


Becauſe they are the rule and beauty, and give us a good 
guſto; for which reaſon it is very proper to tie ourſelves to them, I 
mean, generally ſpeaking : but the particular fruit which we gather 
from them, is as follows : 


To learn by heart ſour ſeveral airs of heads; of a man, a wo- 


man, a child, and an old man; I mean, thoſe which have the moſt 
general approbation, for example, thoſe of the Apollo, of the Venus 
22 of che little Nero (that is, when he was a child) and of the 
god Tiber. 

But to underſtand the beauty of theſe figures, and the juſtneſa 
of their outlines, it will be neceſſary to learn anatomy. | 


Be all their manner and defign expreſs d, 


In the firſt principles, the ſtudents have not ſo much need of 
precepts, as of prattice : and the antique ſtatues being the rule of 
beauty, you may exerciſe yourſelves in imitating them, without 
apprehending any conſequence of ill habits, and bad ideas, which 
can be formed in the foul of a young beginner. It is not, as in 
the ſchool of a maſter, whoſe manner and whoſe guſto are fo ill, 
and 6: whoſe diſcipline the ſcholar ſpoils himſelf the more he 
exerciſes. 


Then, as the judgment grows from year to year, 
Youll choſe the prior patterns firſt to prize 


It is neceſſary to have the ſoul well formed, and to have a right 
judgment to make the application of his rules upon good pifuures, 


Diſtinguiſh'd, 
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Diſtinguiſh'd, far above the reſt, in name, 
By Raphael's pencil wonders were reveal d, 


Raphael, in this, may be compared to Apelles, who, in praifing 
the works of other Painters, ſaid, that © gracefulneſs was wanting 
to them; and that without vanity he may ſay, it was his own peculiar 
portion. See the remark of 218th verſe. 


Julius from childh by the mu/es taught, 


He means in the ſtudies of the Belle Lettres, and above all in 
Poeſy, which he infinitely loved. It appears that he formed his ideas, 
and made his guſto from reading Homer; and in that imitated Zeuxis 
and Polygnotus, who (as Maximus Tyrius relates) treated their ſubjetts 
in their pictures, as Homer did in his Poetry. \ 


Theſe few cull'd precepts in the graphic line. 


(That is to ſay) to write in verſe ; Poetry being under their pro- 
tection and 3 to them. 
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Dxdalean ſkill alone deſerves the prize, 


The Latin proverb Dædali Opera, denotes uncommon ingenuity. 
Daedalus, an Athenian artificer, reckoned the moſt ingenious in the 
world, invented the ſaw, axe, plummet, auger, glue, cement, fails 
for ſhips, and the fail yard, and ſo contrived ſtatues as to make 


the eye move, as if living. He alſo made wings for himſelf and 
ſons. and fled from Crete to Sardinia, and thence to Cume, without 


a balloon ! 
In ſcenes ſo far ſuperior to his own ! 


Emulation. helps men of genius onward in their road to per- 
fettion ; more than all other helps put together; ſo, if deſpair holds 
the pen or the pencil, it will create nothing great; ſor this reaſon 
the Tranſlator has ſoftened the line, Cum ſpes nulla fiet reditura ægualis 
in evum—and has deſcribed the modern Painter's duty of humility, 
and not any deſpondence, which he ought ever to avoid. 


Which art may ſhew, but heav'n alone mult give. 


Sir Joſhua Reynolds, in this place, has the following obſervation, 
which the Author begs leave to controvert—* It is undoubtedly 
true and perfectly obvious, that every part of the art has a grace 
belonging to it, which, to fatisfy and captivate the mind, muſt be 
luperadded to correfneſs. This excellence, however expreſſed, 


whether by genius, taſte, or the gift of heaven, I am confident, may 
be acquired,” 


L Collifion 
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Colliſion is often the way to find out truth; to contradit fo very 
eminent a Painter and ſo fine a judge of the art as Sir Joſhua, in 
the moſt prominent and ęſſential part of it, is too bold an attempt 
for one, who profeſſes himſelf neither a Painter, nor a judge, but 
only an admirer of the art, without the apology implied in the 
above apothegm, marked in Italics, and the aid of the previous 
I: remarks of the ingenious Mr. Graham, to countenance ſuch a 

| contradiQtion. 

It is eaſily granted, that an artiſt of Sir Joſhua's lamp, might 
acquire the character of a Limner of grace and majeſty, becauſe he 
had the 8 of theſe qualities in his own great mind; Gar- 
Tick alſo had them, in his line (the archetype of Painting) but, after 
all the paſt and painful exertions of very laborious and ingenious 
artiſts, and the toilſome attention of attors, how very few of 
them ever could, or can equal Sir 7Foſhua Reynolds and David 
Garrick, unleſs in the toil and labour of their profeſſions? Ex- 
perience proves the force and propriety of this queſtion. Truth 
anſwers, Men of genius, in every line of art, have® been, few, in 
compariſon of the number, who have not excelled, though it muſt 
be orrowfully acknowledged with Grey, as to many of the latter, 
That | 
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„Chill penury repreſs'd their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the foul!” 


Another queſtion ariſes, by way of argument alſo—Do we not 
often ſee, that the twig beſpeaks the tree, the child marks the character 
of the man? If this be fo, if the mental features of manhood are 
ſometimes as clearly diſcerned in the ſtate of childhood, or youth, as 
expede Hercules—and if there be ſuch a thing in Painbing as to 
'* ſnatch a grace beyond the reach of art,” we may conclude, that 
Nature is the original, the beſt ſource of excellence, and that Art, 
the moſt correct, the moſt ingenious and attentive, is only the ſecond, 
the kandmaid, the poliſher of genius. Another argument, on the ſide 
of Freſnoy and Grakam on this point, is here humbly preſented to 
the conſideration of the ingenious Knight. The variety of per- 
{onages, eminent for grace or majeſty, puts it out of the power of 
Painters. to catch all objects of either kind, to any perfection, 
from rules of art, or any other ſource than the images of ſuch 
beauties in their own minds, drawn from their chſerdation of living 
Nature, or her beſt imitations in the works of original Painters, 
but all Painters have not, nay few have, the capacity of diſcerning, 
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or at leaſt of taking off ſuch beauties. Let their deſires, labour, 
and attention be ever ſo arduous or great to attain them, otherwiſe we 
ſhould certainly ſee more maſters. 1 | 

The Author of this Tranſlation has had the happineſs of being 
familiarly acquainted with two very eminent Painters, who from early 
youth with very little pains, drew efully, in ſuch a manner, as 
excelled the labour of Mr. Pope in this line, who ſtudied and 
took pains in it, with parts equal, if not ſuperior, to moſt men. It 
is in behalf of the arts this note is framed. They derive not their 
chief glory from the flavery, the drudgery of man,—Vide Graham's 
Note on lines 267, 268. 


Shun all things that diſtort fair Nature's forms, 


The produQtions of Hogarth, ſubſequent to the appearance of our 
Author's piece, ſufficiently warrant the proverb, © That there is no 
rule without an exception for Hogarth's beſt performances derive 
their excellence from diſtortions, mental and corporeal ; but, being 

enerally employed in the cauſe of virtue, or to ridicule vice or 
olly, and not to ſatirize the works of Nature—unleſs in a few un- 
lucky inſtances—ſuch diſtortions do not diſpleaſe, as in his Marriage- 
A-la-mode, &c. , 


The 541ft line in the original, viz. 
Multa ſupercileo que commentaria dicent. 


And this line alone has been purpoſely omitted by the Tranſlator, 
as ſtanding by itſelf, unrelated to the ſubjett: it was thus omitted, 


before the Tranſlator ſaw or heard of the verſion of Mr. Maſon, 
who it ſeems had done the ſame. 


The Spaniſh Geryon and his country ſav'd. 


The word © Leonis” in the Latin, is, by Dryden beautifully. 


tranſlated Gerydn, alluding to a fabulous King of Spain, of that 
name, who is ſaid to have had no leſs than three heads at one 


time!!! 
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-DAINTING was in its perfection amongſt the Greeks. The 

principal Schools were at Sycion, aſterwards at Rhodes, at Athens, 
and at Corinth, and at laſt at Rome. Wars and luxury having 
overthrown the Roman Empire, it was totally extinguiſhed, to- 
gether with all the noble arts, the ſtudies of humanity and the other 
ſciences. 

It began to appear again in the year 1450, amongſt ſome Painters 
of Florence, of which Dominico Chirlandaio was one, who was maſter 
to Michael Angelo, and had ſome kind of reputation, though his 
manner was Gothic and very dry. | 

Michael Angelo, his diſciple, flouriſhed in the times of Julius the 
Second, Leo the Tenth, and of ſeven ſucceſſive Popes. He was a 
Painter, a Sculptor,. and an Archited, both civil and military. The 
choice which he made of his attitudes was not always. beautiful or 

plcaſing ; his guſto of deſign was not the fineſt, nor his outlines the 
| | moſt 
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moſt elegant; the folds of his draperies, and the ornaments of his 
barten gr neither noble. nor gracctul,,. 2 :A little fan- 
talfical and extravagant in his compokitions : he was bold even to 
raſhneſs, in taking liberties againſt the rules of perſpective; his 
colouring is not over true, or very pleaſant: he knew not the arti- 
tice of the lights and ſhadows ; but he deſigned more learnedly, and 
hetter underſtood all the knitting of the bones, with the office and 
{ituation of the muſcles, than any of the modern Painters. There 
appears a certain air of ere and ſeverity in his figures; in both 
which he has oftentimes ſucceeded. But above the reſt of his 
excellencies, was his wonderful {kill in Architecture, wherein he 
has not only ſurpaſſed all the moderns, but even the antients alſo; 
the St. Peler's of Rome, the St. John of Florence, the Capitol, the 
Palazzo Furneſe and his own houſe, are ſufficient teſtimonies of it. 
His diſciples were, Marcello Venuſts, 11 Roſſo, Georgio, Vaſari, Fra. 
Baſl:iano (who commonly painted for him) and many other Floren- 
tines. | 
Pietro Perugino deſigned with ſufficient knowledge of Nature, but 
he is dry, and his manner little. His diſciple was Raphael Santo, 
who was born on Good-Friday, in the year 1483, and died on Good- 
Friday in the year 1520; fo that he lived only thirty-ſeven years 
compleat. He ſurpaſſed all modern Painters, becauſe he poſſeſſed 
more of the excellent arts of Painting than any other; and it is 
believed, that he equalled the antient, excepting only that he de- 
ſigned not naked bodies with ſo much learning as Michael Angelo ; 
but his guſto of deſign is purer, and much better. He painted 
not with ſo good, fo full and ſo compleat a manner as Corregguo ; 
nor has he any thing of the contraſt of the lights and ſhadows, or ſo 
ſtrong and free a colouring as Titian, but he had a better diſpoſition 
in his pieces, without compariſon, than Titian, Correggio, Michael 
Angelo, and all the reſt of ſucceeding Painters to our days. His 
choice of attitudes, of heads, of ornamems, the ſuitableneſs of his 
drapery, his manner of deſigning, his varieties, his contraſts, his 
expreſſions, were beautiful in perfection; but above all, he poſſeſſed 
the graces in ſo advantageous a manner, that he has never ſince been 
equalled by any other. There are portraits (or fingle figures) of his, 
which are finiſhed pieces: he was an admirable Architect. He was 
handſome, well-made, and tall of ſtature, civil and good-natured, 
never refuſing to teach another what he knew himſelf. He had 
many ſcholars, amongſt others, Julio Romano, Polydore Gaudenzio, 


Giovanni 
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Giovanni d' Udine, and Michael Coxis. His Graver was Mark Antonio, 
whoſe prints are admirable for the correttneſs of their outlines. 

Julio Romano was the moſt excellent of Raphaels diſciples: he had 
conceptions which were more extraordinary, more profound and 
more elevated than even his maſter himſelf; he was alſo a great 
Architect, his guſto was pure and exquiſite. He was a great imitator 
of the antients, giving a clear teſtimony in all his produttions, 
that he was deſirous to reſtore to Nader the ſame forms and 
fabrics which were antient. He had the good fortune to find great 
perſons, who committed to him the care of edifices, veſtibules, and 
porticos, all tetraſtyles, æeſtes, theatres, and ſuch other places as are 
not now in uſe. He was wonderful in choice of attitudes. His 
manner was drier and harder than any of Raphael's ſchool. He 
did not exattly underſtand the lights and ſhadows, or the colours. 
He is frequently harſh and ungraceful; the folds of his draperies 
are neither beautiful nor great, eaſy, nor natural, but all extravagant, 
and too like the habits of fantaſtical Comedians. He was ver 
knowing in human learning; his diſciples were Pirro Ligorio (who 
was admirable for antient buildings, as for towns, temples, tombs. 
and trophies, and the ſituation of antient edifices) Æncas, Vico, Bona- 
/one, Georgio, Mantuana, and others. — 

Polydore,, a diſciple of Raphael, deſigned admirably well, as to 
the practical part, having a particular genius for friezes, as we 
may fee by thoſe of white and black, which he has painted ar 
Rome ; he imitated the antients, but his manner was greater than 
that of Julio Romano: nevertheleſs, Julio ſeems to be the truer. 
Some admirable groupes are ſeen in his works, and ſuch as are not 
cliſewhere to be found. He coloured very ſeldom, and made land- 
icapes of a very reaſonable guſto. 

Gio. Bellino, one of the firſt who was of any conſideration at 
Venice, painted very drily, according to the manner of his time. 
He was very knowing both in Architecture and Perſpective. He 
was. Titian's firſt maſter ; which may be eafily obſerved in the firſt 
painting of that noble diſciple; in which we may remark that pro- 
priety of colours, which his maſter has obſerved. 

About this time Georg:one, the contemporary of Titian, came to 
c>cel in portraits (or face-painting) and alſo in great works. He 
| firſt began to make choice of glowing and agrecable colours; the 
perfection and entire harmony of which were afterwards to be found 
in Titan's pictures. He dre ſſed his figures wonderfully well; and it 
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may be truly ſaid, that had it not been for him, Titian had never 
arrived at that height of perſection, which proceed from the rivalſhip 
and jealouſy of honour betwixt theſe two. 

Titian was one of the . greateſt Colouriſts that ever was known; 
he deſigned with much more eaſe and practice than Georgione. There 
are to be ſeen women and children of his hand, which are ad- 
mirable both for the deſign and colouring; the guſto of them is 
delicate, charming, and noble, with a certain pleaſing negligence of 
the head · dreſſes, the draperies, and ornaments of habits, which are 
wholly peculiar to him ; as for the figures of men, he has deſigned 
them but moderately well: there are even ſome of his draperies 


which are mean, and ſavour of a little guſto.—His painting is 


wonderfully glowing, ſweet, and delicate ; he made portraits, which 
were extremely noble; the attitudes of them being very graceful, 
crave, diverſiſied and adorned after a very becoming faſhion. No 
man ever painted landſcape with ſo great a manner, ſo good a 
colouring, and with ſuch a reſemblance of Nature. For eight or 


. ten years ſpace, he copied with great labour and exattneſs whatſoever 


he undertook ; thereby to make himſelf an ealy way and to eſtabliſh 
ſome general maxims for his future conduct. Beſides the excellent 
guſto which he had of colours, in which he excelled all mortal 
men, he perfectly underſtood how to give every thing the touches, 
which were more ſuitable and proper to them; fuch as diſtinguiſhed 
them from each other, and which gave the greateſt ſpirit, and 
the moſt of truth. The piQtures which he made in his beginning, 
and in the declenſion of his age, are of a dry and mean manner. 
He lived ninety-nine years. His diſciples were, Paul Veroneſe, Giacomo 
Tintoret, Giacomo da Ponte Baſſano, and his ſons. 

Paul Veroneſe was wonderfully graceful, in his airs of women, 
with great variety of ſhining draperies, and incredible vivacity and 
eaſe; nevertheleſs, in compoſition 1s ſometimes improper, and his 
deſign is incorrect: but his colouring and whatſoever depends on 
it, is ſo very charming in his pictures, that it ſurprizes at the firſt 
ſight, and makes us totally forget thoſe other qualities which are 
wanting in him. 

Tintoret was the diſciple of Titian; great in the practical part of 
deſign ; but ſometimes alſo ſufficiently extravagant; he had an 
admirable genius for Painting, if he had poſſeſſed as great an af- 
fection for his art, and as much patience in undergoing the difh- 


cultics of it, as he had fire and vivacity of Nature; he had made 
I* * pictures 
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ittures not inferior in beauty to thoſe of Tilian. His compoſition, 
and his dreſſes, are for the moſt part improper; and his outlines 
are not correct, but his ia and the dependencies of it, like 
that of his maſter, are moſt admirable. | 

The Baſſans had a more mean and poor guſto in Painting than 
Tintoret, and their deſigns were alſo leſs corrett than his. They had 
indeed an excellent guſto of Colouring, and have touched all kinds 
of animals with an admirable manner; but were notoriouſly imper- 
fe in the compoſition and deſigns. 

Correggio painted at Parma two large cupolas in Freſco, and ſome 
altar-pieces. This artiſt found out certain, natural and unaftetied 
graces for his madonna s, his ſaints and little children, which were 
1 peculiar to him. His manner is exceeding. great, both for the 

deſign and for the work. But withal is very incorrect. His pencil 
was both eaſy and delightful; and it is to be acknowledged, that 
he painted with great ſtrength, great heightning, great ſweetneſs, and 
livelineſs of colours, in which none ſurpaſſed him. 

He underſtood how to diſtribute his lights in ſuch a manner, as 
was wholly peculiar to himſelf; which gave a great force and great 
roundneſs to his figures. This manner conſiſts in extending a large 
light, and then making it loſe itſelf inſenſibly in the dark ſhadow- 
ings, which he placed out of the maſſes : and thoſe give them this 
great roundneſs, without our being able to perceive from whence 
proceeds ſo much of force, and ſo vaſt a pleaſure to the fight. 

It is probable, that in this part the reſt of the Lombard Schoo! 
copied him; he had no great choice of graceful attitudes, nor of 
diſtribution for beautiful groupes. His deſign oftentimes appears 
lame, and the poſitions are not much obſerved in them: the aſpetts 
of his figures are many times unpleaſing; but his manner of de- 
ſigning heads, hands, feet, and other parts, is very great, and well 
deſerves our imitation. In the conduct and finiſhing of a picture, 
he has done wonders; for he painted with ſo much union, that 
his greateſt works ſeemed to have been finiſhed in the compaſs of 
one day, and appear as if we ſaw them from a looking-glaſs. His 

landſcape is equally beautiful with his figures. 

At the fame time with Coreggio, lived and flouriſhed Parmagianc ; 
who, beſides his great manner of well colouring, excelled alſo both 
in invention and deſign, with a genius full of gentleneſs and of 
ſpirit, having nothing that was ungraceful in his choice of attitudes, 
and in the dreſſes of his figures, which vg gannot ſay of Correggio ; 
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there are pieces of his to be ſeen which are both beautiful and 
correct. 

Theſe two Painters laſt mentioned had very good diſciples, but 
they are known only to thoſe of their own province; and * beſides, 
there is little to be credited of what his countrymen lay, for Painting 
is wholly extinguiſhed amongſt them. 

I fay nothing of Leonardo da Vinci, becauſe I have ſeen but little 
of his, though he reſtored the arts of Milan, and had many Epics 
there. 

Ludovico Carrache, couſin of Hannibal and Auguſtine, ſtudied at 
Parma, after Correggio ; and excelled in defign and colouring, with 
ſuch a gracefulneſs, and fo much candour, that Guido, the ſcholar 
of Hannibal, did afterwards imitate him with great ſucceſs. There 
are ſome of his pictures to be ſeen, which are very beautiful, and 
well underſtood. He made his ordinary reſidence at Bologna ; 
and it was he, who put the pencil into the hands of Hannibal his 
couſin. 

Hannibal, in a little time, excelled his makes in all parts of Paint- 
ing. He imitated Coreggio, Titian, and Raphael, in their different 
manners as he pleaſed; excepting only that you ſee not in his pic- 
tures the nobleneſs. the graces, and the charms of Raphael ; and 
his outlines are neither fo pure, nor fo elegant as his. In all other 
things, he is wonderfully accompliſhed, and of univerſal genius. 

Auguſtine, brother to Hannibal, was alſo a very good Painter, 
and an admirable Graver. He had a natural fon, called Antonio, 
who died at the age of thirty-five, and who (according to the general 
opinion) would have ſurpaſſed his uncle Hannibal ; for, by what 
he left behind him. it appears that he was of a moſt lofty genius. 

Guido chiefly imitated Ludovico Carrache, yet retained always ſome- 
what of the manner which his maſter, Denis Calvert, the Fleming, 
taught him; this Calvert lived at Bologna, and was competitor and 
rival to Ludovico Carrache. Guida made the ſame uſe of Albert 
Durer, as Virgil did of old Ennius ; borrowed what pleaſed him, 
and made it afterwards his own; that is. he accommodated what 
was good in Albert to his own manner; which he executed with 
ſo much gracefulneſs and beauty, that he alone got more money 
and more reputation in his time. than his own maſters, and all the 
te holars of the Carrackes. though they were of greater capacity 
than himſelf. His heads yield no manner of precedence to thoſe 
of Raphac!. | © 
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Siſo Badolocchi deſigned the beſt of all his diſciples, but he died 


oung. | | ; | 
: Diakninhitn was a very good knowing Painter, and very laborious, 
but otherwiſe of no great natural endowments, It is true he was 


profoundly {killed in all the parts of Painting, but, wanting genius, 


(as I ſaid) he had leſs of nobleneſs in his works, than all the reſt who 
ſtudied in the ſchool of the Carrackes. | 

Albani was excellent in all that belonged to Painting, and adorned 
with variety of learning. 

Lanfranc, a man of a great and ſprightly wit, ſupported his repu- 
tation for a long time with an extraordinary guſto of deſign and 
colouring ; but his foundation being only on the prattical part, he 
at length loſt ground in point of correaneſs; ſo that many of his 
pieces appear extravagant and fantaſtical, aud after his deceaſe the 


{chool of the Carraches went daily to decay in all the - parts of 


Painting. ; 

G:0. Viola was very old before he learned landſcape, the know- 
ledge of which was imparted to him by Hannibal Carrache, who 
took pleaſure to inſtrutt him; ſo that he painted many of that kind, 
which are wonderfully fine and well coloured. 

If we caſt our eyes towards Germany and the Low Countries, 
we may there behold Albert Durer, Lucas Van Leyden, Holbein, 
Aldegrave, &c. who were all cotemporaries. Amongſt theſe, Albert 
Durer and Holbein were, both of them, wonderfully knowing, and 
had certainly been of the firſt form of Painters, had they travelled 
into Italy; for nothing can be laid to their charge, but only that 
they had a Gothic guſto. As for Holbein, he performed yet beiter 
than Raphael, and I have ſeen a portrait of his painting, with 
which one of T:/:an's could not come in competition. | 

Amongſt the Flemings we had Reubens; who derived from his 
birth a lively, free, noble and univerſal genius: a genius, which was 
capable, not only for raiſing him to the rank of the antzent Painters, 
but alſo to the higheſt employment in the ſervice of his country; 
% that he was choſen for one of the moſt important embaſſies of 
our age. His guſto of deſign favours ſomewhat more of the 
Fleming, than of the beauty of the antique, becauſe he ſtayed not 
long at Rome; and, though we cannot but obſerve in all his 
Paintings ſomewhat of great and noble; yet it muſt be confeſſed, 
that, generally ſpeaking, he deſigned not correctly: but for all the 
ther parts of Painting, he was as abſolute a maſter of them, and 
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poſſeſſed them all as thoroughly, as any of his predeceſſors in that 
noble art. His principal ſtudies were made in Lombardy, aſter the 
works of Titian, Paul Veroneſe, and Tintoret ; whoſe cream he has 
ſcimmed (if you will allow the phraſe) and extracted from their ſe. 
veral beauties many general maxims, and infallible rules, which he 
always followed, and by which he has acquired in his works a greater 
facility than that of Titian; more of purity, truth, and ſcience, than 
Paul Veroneſe ; and more of majeſty, repole, and moderation, than 
Tintoret. To conclude; His manner is ſo ſolid, ſo knowing, and ſo 
ready, that it . ſeem, this rare accompliſhed genius was ſent from 
heaven, to inſtrutt mankind in the Art of Painting. | 

His ſchool was full of admirable diſciples; amongſt whom was 
Vandyke; who beſt underſtood all the rules and general maxims of 
his maſter; and who has even excelled him in the delicacy of his 
colouring, and in his cabinet pieces, but his guſto in the deſigning 


part, was nothing better than that of Rubens. 
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Freſnoy's cloſe art, and Dryden's native fire, 
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THIS Verſe be thine, my Friend, nor thou refuſe 
This from no venal or ungrateful Muſe. 
Whether thy hand ſtrikes out ſome free deſign, 


Where life awakes, and dawns at ev'ry line ; 
Or blend in beauteous tints the coloured maſs, 
\ And from the canvaſs call the mimic face: 


Read theſe inſtruQtive leaves, in which conſpire 
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And reading wiſh, like theirs, our fate and fame, 
80 mix d our ſtudies, and ſo join'd our name; whey 10 
Like them to ſhine through long-ſucceeding age, 


So juſt thy ſkill, ſo regular my rage. 


Smit with the love of ſiſter Arts we came, 
And met congenial, mingling flame with flame ; 
Like friendly colours found them both unite, 15 
And each from each contra new ſtrength and light. 
How of: in pleaſing taſks we wear the day, 


While ſummer ſuns roll unperceiv'd away ? 


How oft” our ſlowly-growing works impart, 
While images reflect from art to art? 20 
How oft' review, each finding, like a friend, 


Something to blame, and ſomething to commend. 


What flatt'ring ſcenes our wand'ring fancy wrought, 
Rome's pompous glories riſing to our thought! 
Together o'er the Alps methinks we fly, 

Fir'd with fair ideas of Tah). 
With thee, on Raphael's monument I mourn, 
Or wait inſpiring dreams at Maro's urn : 
With thee repoſe, where Tully once was laid, 
Or ſeek ſome ruin's formidable ſhade ; 
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While fancy brings the vaniſh d pile to view, 
And builds imaginary Rome anew. 
Here thy well-ſtudied marbles fix your eye; 
A fading Freſco here demands a ſigh: 
Each heav'nly piece unwearied we compare, 
Match Raphael's grace with thy lov'd Guido's air, 
Carracci's ſtrength, Correggio's ſofter line, 


Paulo's free ſtroke, and Titian's warmth divine. 


How finiſh'd with illuſtrious toil appears 
This ſmall, well-poliſh'd gem, the work of years! 
Yet ſtill how faint by precept is expreſt 
The living image in the Painter's breaſt ? 
Thence endleſs ſtreams of fair ideas flow, 
Strike in the ſketch, or in the picture glow; 
Thence Beauty, waking all her forms, ſupplies 
An Angel's ſweetneſs, or Bridgwater's eyes. 


Muſe! at that name thy ſacred ſorrows ſhed, 
Thoſe tears eternal that embalm the dead: 
Call round her tomb each object of. deſire, 
Each purer frame, inform'd with purer fire: 
Bid her be all that chears or ſoftens life, 
The tender ſiſter, daughter, friend, and wife! 
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Bid her be all that makes mankind adore ; 
Then view this marble, and be -vain no more! 


Yet ſtill her charms in breathing paint engage; 
Her modeſt cheek ſhall warm a future age. 
Beauty, frail flow'r, that ev'ry ſeaſon fears, 
Blooms in thy colours for a thouſand years. 
Thus Churchill's race ſhall other hearts ſurprize, 
And other beauties envy Wortley's eyes, 

Each pleaſing Blount ſhall endleſs ſmiles beſtow, 
And ſoft Belinda's bluſh for ever glow. 


Oh! laſting as thoſe colours may they ſhine, 
Free as thy ſtroke, yet faultleſs as thy line! 
New graces yearly, like thy works diſplay ; 
Soft without weakneſs, without glaring gay ; 
Led by ſome rule, that guides, but not conſtrains ; 
And finiſh'd more through happineſs than pains ! 
The kindred arts ſhall in their praiſe conſpire, 
One dip the pencil, and one ſtring the lyre, 
Yet ſhould the graces all thy figures place, 


And breathe an air divine on ev'ry face ; 


Yet ſhould the Muſes bid my numbers roll, 
Strong as their charms, and gentle as their ſou] ; 
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With Zeuxis* Helen thy Bridgwater vie, 75 
And theſe be ſung till Granwlle's Myra die, 

Alas! how little from the grave we claim ? 

Thou but preſerv'it a face, and I a name! 
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ET others ſlight thy labours, parts, and grace, 
Thy /en/e, thy knowledge of the human race, 

Thy {kill in languages, thy temper'd zeal, 
Such as the /ov'd Apoſtle us'd to feel 
When half a nation turn'd thy railing foes--- 5 
---O why ſhould righteous men have rank'd with thoſe ! 
Let others deem thy doctrines half-prophane, 
Or flight thy zeal as lunatic, or vain, 
Which ſtill, in life's extremeſt hour, is found 
To ſpread God's lenient glory all around! | 10 
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Bold. ſhall one Muſe, unbrib d, untaught to bend! 


Send forth thy praiſe, as far as ſhe can ſend ! 
And help to ſpread what future times ſhall tell, 
Few, ſince the days of Paul, have liv'd ſo well.— 


Few thought ſo deeply, or ſo plainly taught 


On man debas'd, or on redemption wrought--- 
As the dim ſtars before the Sun decline, 

So thy motes vaniſh, where thy merits ſhine ! 
Nor ſhould I, WzsLEy ! give thee thus thy due, 


To kindle pride, or raiſe emotions new, 


II all thy Labours, all thy ſuff' ring toil, 


Thy active ſpirit, and thy patient ſmile, 

Thy deep, calm reaſon, deck d in Mansfield's proſe, 
Thy noble heart, thy love of all thy foes ! 

If all the parks of good thy feelings find, 
Were not renounc'd, or back to God reſign d! 
Chear'd by thy conver/e, with thy doctrines bleſt, 
Accept theſe lines, the labour of my breaſt /. 
Born like the Patriarch from a rev'rend line! 
Thy brethren too adorn'd with truth divine--- 
From early youth thy mind replete with good, 
Thy will to God's in infancy ſubdued ! 
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Like 7o/eph onward led from ſtage to ſtage 
Crown'd with like honours in thy filver'd age! 
Did 7o/eþk's wiſdom Egypt's weal decree ? 
The ſoul's wor/e hunger was allay'd by thee ; 
The proud, the prodigal, from kuſts return'd, 
And e'en the righteous ãinward frailty mourn'd! 
Soon all ſhall own the wiſdom of thy plan, 
That once was deem'd a miracle by man--- 
---To turn the tide of paſſion in the ſoul--- 
---Make © rebel Nature” ſubject to controul ! 
---To ſtop the headlong torrent of the vill, 
And lead ſaints on from grace to glory ſtill! 
The vile, the Jenſual wonder how they roſe 
From ſin's deep dungeon to Divine repoſe ! 
O what a change !---The patriots at the helm 
Should Feel thy worth, and prav/e'it through the realm! 
If heace and order, induſtry and love, 
If all the virtues from their ſource above, 
If truth and piety are worth our care, 
A nation's friends ſhould hold thy mem'ry dear! 
Facts prove themſelves, their public uſe we ſee, 
As the ripe fruit diſtinguiſhes the tree 
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What name more juſtly could deſerve my praiſe, 
To grace the ſubject of theſe ſerious lays ! 
Not loſt in fancy, or betinſell'd o'er, 


. To hide the glowing truths of ſacred lore! 


As /uch receive them, and when God ſhall call 
Thy uſeful ſpirit from this earthly ball, 

Wrapt like Elijah in a flame of fire! 

O may thy mantle all my Mu/e inſpire ! 


. 


55 


HE following Poem was penned, to amuſe it's Author, during a 

long fit of illneſs; when freed from the force of outward 
objects and worldly impreſſions, his mind might have been, perhaps, 
much better adapted to ſuch a Tale, as that of Joseen (fo very 
pathetic, and well ſuited to the taſte of all Chriſtians, Jews, and 
Heathens) than in the flow of animal ſpirits. 


He has ſtuck to the original, as cloſely as he could, becauſe no 
Story, antient or modern, chriſtian, or prophane, conveys ſuch, or 
ſo many, lively touches of genuine pathos. Amplification on ſuch a 
ſubject, is highly allowed to a paraphraſt, but he ought to preſerve 
the golden original in all its ideas, and if any additions are made, 
they ſhould convey; ſtrongly upon the face of them, the mark of 
probability, ſo that they may be as links of a chain, naturally con- 
netted, and bear no ſign of contradiction to the original. 


The ſcriptures are full of poetical ideas and images, it was there- 
fore, not prophane in Mil/on to turn them into ſuch beautiful verſe, 
while he kept up their majeſty, which, in general, he did ſo well, that 
he improves, while he entertains the mind, with the magic of his 

| O 2 imagination. 
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imagination. If, therefore, the bold figures and the pathetic outlines 
of ihe original, are preſerved throughout the Poem, though in lan- 
guage inferior to that of our unequalled Bard, the religious world 
will not be diſguſted or diſpleaſed; nor will the critics refuſe 
their indulgence, if thoſe parts, which are merely narrative, or queſ- 
tionary,-are penned in ſuch a manner as not to weary the reader. 


The Author wrote it, before he had ſeen Mr. Bitaube's on the 
ſame ſubjeR, lately tranſlated into Engliſh proſe. He has, therefore, 
no fear of being blamed, as a plagiary, as ſtealing one thought, 
or word, from that piece, which has ſeveral ingenious ſtrokes in it ; 
his deſcription of the Pyramids, is ſtrikingly pictureſque, and agree- 
able to every thinking mind, although, Mr. Thompſon, in his Travels 
into Paliſtine and Egypt, has given ſeveral ingenious reaſons for a 


concluſion, that the Pyramids are monuments of the ſlavery of the 
ſons of 1ſrael. 


The Author of the following Piece acknowledges himſelf obliged 


* « © * 
* 


to the * Illuſtrators of the Bible“ to © Henry's Comments,” and to 


” Joſephus in the courſe of the Work, which is ſubmitted to the 
candour of the critical world, with a deſtxe of their pointing out, 
with the finger of a friend, its imperfections, and the reaſons why 
they are ſuch, fo that they may be, thankfully, amended in a 
ſecond Edition; ſuch behaviour, on each ſide, beſt becomes their 
office and an Author's duty, for in almoſt every Compoſition, there 


really 1s 
Something to blame, and ſomething to commend.” 
God's works alone are perfect. 


I cannot conclude this Preface better than with the followin 


deſcant of the ingenious and pathetic Melmoth, on the Story of Joſeph 
and his Brethren— 


* Here 1s alſo another of thoſe ſacred Narratives, which is not 
only exquiſite in itſelf, but which has engaged the attention of 
many admirable pens: yet ſurely, while the art of writing, and 
the powers of the underſtanding remain, ſuch a Story will always 
furniſh new illuſtrations; and every man may be able to diſcover in 
it, and diſplay freſh beauties to charm, and freſh elegancies to re- 


commend. 
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commend. To add, however, any thing to this Narrative would be 
unrieceſſary, and to recite the whole of it from the Bible, incon- 
ſiſtent with the limits of my deſign; a few general obſervations, 
| therefore, will be ſufficient. Fhe happieſt ſtrokes of ſimplicity dif. 
tinguiſh the very beginning of the hiſtory before us. Now Vrael 
loved Joſeph more than all his children.” But mark the reaſon for 
ſuch partiality, * becauſe he was the ſon of his old age.” Though 
the firſt born is heir to our fortunes, the laſt born 1s, generally, 
the darling of our contemplation and careſſes; to the aged parent 
they are particularly endearing. ' But, what was the firſt effect of 
this endearment ? Why, ſuch as was ſuitable to the child's age, and 
perfeAly pleaſing to the notions of his youth—his father made 
him a coat of many colours. Ah fatal finery ! This little decoration 
created the envy of his brethren— And when his brethren ſaw that 
their father loved him more than the reſt, they hated him, and 
could not ſpeak peaceably unto him.” How gradually the quarrel 
opens! When they firſt began to envy the poor lad, they did not 
all at once, outrageouſly aſſault him, but the paſſion was left to 
grow, naturally; the fire was permitted to kindle from the firſt 
ſpark into a general flame. This is true Nature. They could not 
— peaceably unto bim; i: e. They begin to caſt reflections, 
mixed farcaſms with their converſation, and ſilently ſneered at him. 
But how naturally do the dreams increaſe the fraternal diſcontent ! 
Nothing in the world could have: exceeded this circumſtance in 
point of aggravation. It was, indeed, ſuch a ſtroke, as at firſt, 
offended the parent, fond as he was; what effect then muſt it have 
had upon the brothers? That which before was little more than 
diſlike, was now abſolute averſion. They ſaid unto him, © Shalt 
thou, indeed, reign over us? or fhalt thou have dominion over 
us? And they hated him yet more for his dreams.” Thus pre- 
pared for vengeance, they were ready to ſeize the firſt opportunity 
which might happen. His being ſent by his father as a meſlenger 
to his brethren, to. know how it fared with them and with their 
flocks, was, alas, but too favourable an occaſion for their latent pur- 
poſes, and the manner in which they expreſs. themſelves, as the 

behold him afar off, is, in every reſpect, conſiſtent. with the work- 
ings of Nature Behold,” ſaid they one to another, © this dreamer 
cometh.” What a taunt was this, and how quickly did it prepare 
the ſociety for the ſentiments, which immediately followed, Come 


now, 
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mow, therefore, and let us flay him, and then we ſhall fee what will 


become of his dreams.” The fineſſe of Reuben was an humane 


artifice. © Shed no blood, my brothers, but caſt him into this pit 
in the wilderneſs.” This advice diſcovered an equal ſhare of good 
ſenſe and affettion. Had Reuben intemparately and flatly oppoſed 
the intentions of the party, it is probable, that he might not onl 

have increaſed the vengeance they meant to take of Joſeah, but have 
likewiſe drawn their anger upon himſelf. Seeming, therefore, to 
think the lad delerving puniſhment, and only preſuming to propoſe 
an alteration of it as to the mode, was propitious to his amiable 
deſign of delivering him to his father ; 's motion to fell 
him to the T/amelites is, likewiſe, a fine incident, but the ſtratagem 
of killing the kid, and dipping the many-coloured coat in it's blood. 
and then ſhewing it to the poor old father, is a circumſtance levelled 
immediately at the heart, and cannot fail of wounding every reader 
of the leaſt ſenſibility. It were no undelightful taſk to go on With 
a commentary on the remaining parts of this Story, from the 
reſidence of the hero in the houſe of Potiphar, to bis death and 
burial in Egypt, but it is a part of ſcripture ſo particularly handled 
by men of the molt celebrated abilities, that every paſſage has 
many times been the ſubject of learned remark. Upon the whole, 


however, it appears to be one of the moſt beautiful and intereſting 


narratives in the whole lettered world, nor will it, perhaps, be eaſy 
to match it, even as it now ſtands tranſlated, by any Compoſition, in 
any language. | 


« As a chain of ſacred fats, recorded in the divine volume of 
the Chriſtian Religion, it affeds us with awe and veneration: as 
a relict of antiquity, it is dear and valuable to all poſterity ; and, 
as a piece of writing it poſſeſſes at one and the ſame time, and in the 
higheſt degree, every elegance of literature. | 


In point of ſtile, it is various and maſterly; the images are pa- 
thetic beyond the force of encomium to do them juſtice, and the 
morality and virtues inforced, are obvious, important and domeſtic. 
Were it impoſſible to alter, without taking from its beautiful ſim- 
plieity, what a noble ſubjeUt is here for an Epic Poem! To alter the 
gCenutne text indeed, advantageouſly is not, I conceive, poffible: but 
to make the Story the ground-work of a poetical fabric, what an 
xquiſte piece right the genius of Milten make of n! I am in doubt. 
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whether ſuch a pen, ſo. ſuited as it was to ſacred ſubjeRs, might not 
render a Poem upon the Hiſtory of Foſepk, equal, if not in ſome 


reſpeQs, ſuperior, to the now unrivalled Paradiſe Loſt.” 
The Author of this Poem deplores much with Mr. Melmoth, that 


Milton had not made an Epic Poem of this unparallelled Piece of ſacred. 


Hiſtory ; ſuch a maſterly hand would have totally prevented all 
future attempts of the kind, and the Author of this hopes it may 


ſtir up ſome future Milton, to faſcinate and improve the world. once. 


more, on a ſubjeQ ſo worthy of ſuch a name 
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The ſubje& and the invocation. The character of Jacob. The 
early conduct, and the dreams of Joſeph, with their effects on his 
father and brethren— Joſeph is ſent by his father from Hebron to 
Shechem, to inquire after his brethren and their flocks—He finds 
them at Dothan—They conſpire his death, before he joins them 
Reuben, whoſe character is deſcribed, diſſuades them from this, 
and adviſes them to caſt him into a pit, from whence he in- 
tended to take him, when the reſt were abſent : they ſtrip him of 
his coat of many colours, and caſt him in, then regale themſelves 
with food while they are together; Jmaelites paſs by them in their 
way to Egypt, with camels loaden with ſpice to exchange for corn. 
Fudah perſuades his brethren, in the abſence of Reuben, to ſell 
Foſeph to the Iſhmaelites, by whom he is purchaſed as a ſlave, and 
fold again to Potiphar in Egypt. Reuben returns to the pit, when 
his brethren were gone, in joyful hope of releaſing Joſeph, but 
finds him gone from thence, which fills him with fear, leſt he 
ſhould be ſlain ; he follows his brethren, to whom he expreſſes his 
grief, and they contrive to kill a kid, to ſtain the coat of Joſeph in 
the blood, and to tell their father that they found the coat thus 


bloody—which they ſend to Jacob, who faints at the fight, and 
is inconſolable. 


- 
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| and the Man I ſing, whoſe heart was wove 
With all the virtues of the bleſs d above, ; 

Who from his early youth, deteſted ill, 

And trac'd the motions of his Maker's will, 

That warning voice within the human mind, 

Soul of our ſouls, and ſaviour of our kind! 

Which ſtill from age to age we Conſcience call, 

That inward angel, that awakes us all ! 

O Thou, who didſt his faithful heart inſpire, 

Let mine partake the ſame, celeſtial fire! 
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O breathe thy Spirit on theſe humble lays, 
From thy. on word to ſing thy ſervants praiſe, 


Whom Thou, to ſave a realm, and bleſs thine own, 


Up from a dungeon lifted to a throne ! 


Jacob in Canaan now had ſojourn'd long, 
His children round him grew, a pleaſing throng ! 
Twelve ſons his views affectionate engage, 

His filver hairs beſpoke his rev'rend age 
While 7o/eþh, deareſt of his ſons he lov'd, 
For all his riſing virtues beſt approv'd; 

And for her ſake, the partner of his ſoul, 
Whom from his arms th' obdurate Laban ſtole | 
By av'rice led to thorn up Jacob's ways, 
Inur d to ſorrow from his earlieſt days! 
Indu'd with pious zeal and prudent care, 
With God prevailing in unwearied pray'r! 
Who, to alleviate ſtern affliction's loads, 
Bleſs'd him with viſions of deſcending gods ! 
In all his future ſcenes of woe to prove, 
That angels union have with men they love; 
For much of pain the Patriarch had to bear, 


From fond affection, and paternal care! 
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From ſtrong, prophetic views of future woes 
On his own ſons, whom God iti Abraham choſe, 


From filial baſeneſs, and fraternal ſtrife, 7" 
With all the common ills of human life ! 


Such was the father, and the fav'rite ſon 
To trace his ſteps in early youth begun, 
Shock'd with the ſtrife he ſaw his brethren raile, 
He told the Patriarch, who reprov'd their ways, 40 
And, to reward his virtue, ſenſe, and truth, 
A coat of Eaſtern beauty gave the youth, 
Which ſoon the anger of his brethren rais'd, 
To ſee him honour'd, and themſelves diſprais d 
Inrag'd with paſſions, baneful to the mind, 45 
They thence ſome miſchief to his peace deſign d; 
So deep was envy rooted in their breaſts, 
They never friendly anſwer d his requeſts. 
Let though by brethren hated and abhorr'd, 
This outcaſt found high favour with the Lord. 50 
A dream (of old divinely ſent) was giv'n, 
To ſhew him future ſcenes defign'd by heav'n ! 
He dream'd, nor from his brethren's ears conceal'd 
What God, in mercy to them all, reveal'd, 


Though 
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Though now the viſion clearly ſhone expreſt, 55 
To honour Jo/zþh, and debaſe the reſt 
He dream'd “ that harveſt being now at hand, 
They all were binding ſheaves upon the land, 
His own ſtood upright, while the reſt around 
Bow'd down to his, ſubmiſſive, to the ground !” 60 5 
This viſion, partial deem'd, awoke their pride, 
And thus in rage they ſcornfully replied, 
Shalt thou indeed, the feebleſt of us all! 
Make us, the elder ſheaves! before thee fall? 
Shalt thou dominion over us exert--- GT 
Be lord, and we thy ſervants in the dirt!“ 
---Their wrath, increaſing, ſtopp'd their farther ſpeech--- 
His love provok'd them, and enlarg'd the breach--- 


This, by another dream, was widen'd more, 


It made them ſtill more envious than before; 70 
While, with an open innocence, and bold, 

This ſecond viſion thus his words unfold--- 

The golden fun, that warms the world around, 

The filver moon, the leſſer light renown'd, 

And other lights, eleven ftars,” that glow'd - 735 
Fell, at my feet, in low ſubmiſſion bow'd !” 


- The 
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The Patriarch chen, to pleaſe his ſons replied; 
Shall we and they be ſervants to thy pride?“ 
While in his keart he treaſur d up the dream, 
As if foreboding Fe o/e 2 future fame. | 80 


Now while at Shechem Jacob's flocks were fed, 
And all his ſons, ſave Joſeph,” thither ſped, 
The father, anxious for the weal of each, 
Thus to his beſt-belov'd addrefs'd' his ſpeech--- 
« Haſte, Joſeph, quick to\Shechem's plains repair-- 85 
See how the flocks and all thy brethren fare--- | 
Then bring me word with ſpeed” he ſaid and figh'd--- 
Here am I ready”---thus the lad replied--- 
---So from the vale of Hebron Jo/eþh went, 
And fled to Skechem, on his meſſage bent; 90 
But, having ſought his brethren long in vain, 


He much revolv'd and wander'd o'er the plain; 

A ſtranger met him, ſcarce to manhood grown, 

Who deem'd all hearts as open as his own ; 

The bloom of youth his countenance expreſt, 95 
Nor wanted he a window in his breaſt, 

Quick as he ſpoke, his thoughts like lightning flew, 

The queſtion ſtarted from his eyes anew--- 


2 Alert 
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Alert and active too his limbs were ſeen--"" 
Light as he tript along the velvet green ! 


Some cherub thus, in human fleſh array'd, 

His /oul diſcover'd, and his orm diſplay'd, 

While to the ſtranger, aſking as he fled--- 

„Why thus he wander'd all alone ?”---he ſaid--- 

* Know ye, where Jacob's fons and flocks abide ?P? 105 
Pleas'd with the lad the ſtranger thus replied--- 
“From hence remov'd, by chance I heard them ſay, 

They would to Dothan bend their weary way.“ 

He bow'd with thanks---then onward fled to find, 

Where all his brethren and their flocks reclin'd ; 110 
But, as they now beheld his ſteps afar, 
While diſtant ſeen, they meditated war ; 

Not leſs than death, they, in their vengeance, vow'd, 

On him they deem'd ſo inſolent and proud; 

And thus they, each with each conſpiring, ſaid, 115 
* Behold, this dreamer, this preſumptuous lad! 

Come, let us lay his honours in the duſt, 

And thus his viſions ſhall no more diſguſt ; 

In ſome deep pit we will his corpſe conceal, 

There let him all his phantaſies reveal!“ 120 
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Here Reuben thterpor'd—whoſe heart alone 


Yearn'd for his father, and his favourite ſon 
Whoſe gentle Nature deeds of blood abhorr'd, 


This fin, this only fin of him is read, 
He dar'd to violate his father's bed! 
For which a curſe upon his race he brought, 
When Jacob propheſied their future lot. 
« Hear O my brethren!” mildly thus began 
| The friend of Jo/eþh, and the friend of man 

« Although unworthy to adviſe you all, 

Yet let not 7oſeþ/ thus your victim fall; 

Remember Cain / O ſhed no brother's blood, 

Leſt the {ke vengeance be our lot from God! 

Beſides, if fix d revenge your hearts poſſeſs, 

It will not make it's dire effect the leſs, 

To leave him, where long life he cannot taſte, 
With hunger tortur'd on this barren waſte! 
Here in this pit, let 7o/eþk then be laid, 

Nor touch his life, left vengeance ours invade !” 


This he advis'd, intending, when alone, 
Or when his brethren from the pit were gone, 


. 


Yet once by vice he much diſpleas'd the Lord; 
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- To take hit thence, as and nol of pain, | | * | 6:1 
8 And thus reſtore him to his ſire again! 9 FR 
| For this kind purpoſe Reuben ſoon retir d, | 1 {34 


With all a brother's warmth of love inſpir'd ! 

His words prevail'd-—the trembling lad they ſeiz d, 

And ſtripp'd the coat, with rage infernal pleas'd ! 

The veſt inwove with variegated flow'rs, : 
Such as adorn'd the higher Eaſtern pow'rs! _ . 150 
Then in the pit they daſh'd him, heedleſs, down, Wt 
| 5 Nor car dd what ills befel him there alone, 

* Unable thence by ſtrength or art to riſe, 

Though dry ſo deep, he ſcarce could view the ſkies ! 

Their father's friend devoted thus to pain, 155 
With ſavage joy they fealted on the plain; 
Without remorſe to feſtive mirth applied, 

And left their brother ſtarving by their ſide! 
Thus harden d guilt the heart of fleſh corrodes, 
Unfits us wholly for the bleſs'd abodes, 

And makes us here, in ſportive mood, deſpiſe 
All precepts, pow'r, and mercy from the ſkies ! 


Yet ill they were not all ale depray'd, 
For 7udah kindly to the lad behav'd ; 
A troop 
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A troop of Iſimaelites beſtrew'd the ak, 

Who came from Gilead to exchange for grain 
Their precious balm and ſpice, on camels, borne,” 
To take to Egypt, and return with corn--- 

Theſe by the ſons of Jacob now were ſeen, 


As ſlow they travell'd o'er the expanded green, 


When 7udah thus the o'erfloyings of his heart 
Did, in the anguiſh of his ſoul; impart--- 

“Say what our gain, if 7o/eph's death we chooſe, 
Or by concealing what our conſcience knows ? 
Pray, let us ſell him, nor on murder bent, 

Let our baſe thoughts be on his {:fe intent 

For he indeed our fleſh, our brother is 

Ie ſpoke---nor did they think he ſpoke amiſs- 
For all, conſenting, to the pit repair 

And thus the lad was lifted from deſpair--- 

For twenty pieces was the captive ſold, 

And brou ght to Egypt, where new ſcenes unfold. 
There, like a ſlave, from hand to hand he paſs d, 
By brutal traffic, to a gaol at laſt! 

Bought by a Captain of the royal guard, 

He watch d, and fed, the pris ners kept in ward. 
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| When all the brethren had ſorſook che field, 
Which Reuben, now returning, glad, beheld, 

He to the pit, where 7o/eph lay confin'd, 

With rapture fled, rejoicing in his mind, 

That now he ſhould a brother's fears releaſe, 

And let an aged parent die in peace; 

When lo! he calF; but, finding no reply, 

He rent his clothes, and heav'd a fearful ſigh, 
Leſt, by ſome cruel ſtrangers thence convey'd, 

Or by fraternal treachery betray'd, 

The lad ſhould ſlavery or death endure, 

And thus his father's miſery inſure! 

O'erwhelm'd with ſorrow, Reuben left the plain, 
And ſearching found his brethren once again; 
To whom he thus unburden d all his woe, 

The child is not---O whither ſhall I go! 

I ſearch'd, but found him not when all were gone, 


And thus return, diſconſolate, undone ! 
How to our father ſhall we thzs untold, 

O God! ſupport him when the tale is told! 
Smit with the keen rebuke they all agreed 
To hide their fin, and form this tale inſtead. 
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« That ſome wild beaſt their brother's blood had ſpill'd, 


Who thus, unknown to them, was lately kill'd, 
And then devour'd, but that his coat they found 
On their way homeward, bloody on the ground !” 


To give what colour to the tale they could, 
A kid they flew, and dipp'd into the blood, 
The coat of variegated hues, that prov'd 
The' untimely death of Jacob's beſt belov'd ! 
They next conſulted who the news ſhould bear, 
Before the reſt came on, to Jacob's ear, 

As if in haſte paternal love impell'd 

Their meſſage forward from the fatal field ; 
When Simeon, boldeſt of the twelve in guilt ! 
Who even gloried in the blood he ſpilt, 

His ſervice offer d firſt, to bear the news, 

Nor did the reſt his ſervices refuſe: 

So with the coat to Canaan on he (| ped, 

And to his aged father thus he ſaid ! 

* Behold, O fire! we found, in our return, 
This coat thus ſtain'd, which forc'd us all to mourn, 
Is it not Fo/eþh's &” Jacob ſoon eſpied 

The well-known coat---and fainted at his fide! 
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Wines ade be 3 with a age 

0 Simeoft! che garment was his own !”--- 

Who by ſome evil beaſt was, doubtleſs, gain, 

In pieces torn, devour d upon the plain!“ i in 
He ſaid, and rent his cloaths, with grief oppreſt, 235 
And ſackeloth wore on his afflicted breaſt; 
Nor could his ſons or daughters chear his mind, 

Day after day in fore diſtreſs he pin'd ; 

1 No words of comfort from his lips diſtill'd, 

"2 © His eyes with tears, his heart with grief was fill'd! 240 
Such words as theſe, were all his children heard, 
Alas! what forrows have I felt and fear'd! 

This worſe than all, my deareſt ſon deſtroy'd! 

Ah! what can Tatisfy this aching void ! 

My fondeſt love upon the lad was laid, 245 
His goodneſs led me to expect his aid; 

My thoughts forboding that, in future days, 

His worth to honour all our houſe would raiſe ! 


But now reſolv'd, no reſt or joy I crave, 
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Till him I follow, mourning to my grave!“ 250 
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Potiphar ſoon took notice of the good qualities of Foſeph, raiſed 
him to the care of his houſehold, and the management of all 
his affairs, which, through the Divine bleſſing, were attended with 
ſingular proſperity.— The wife of Potiphar falls in love with Joſeph, 
who rejeas her propoſal, after expoſtulating with her on ſuch a 
temptation, and his ingratitude to God and man, if he ſhould 
indulge her paſſion. —After a ſoliloquy in his abſence, ſhe uſes 
all her arts to ſeduce, and addreſſes him with perſuaſions and 
threats, to which he turns a deaf ear, when ſhe takes the oppor- 
tunity of urging him to fin, and lays hold of his coat, which he 
leaves behind him ; on his flight from her, ſhe calls her ſervants, 
and complains of Joſeph's perfidy to them and to her huſband, who 
caſts him into the priſon with criminals, from whence the keeper 
of the priſon raiſes him to honour. 
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8 Jacob, thus, did for his fav'rite ſon, 
In all the anguiſh of his ſoul, bemoan, 

As if he was by ſavage beaſts devour'd, 

The thought of which his aching heart oerpower'd ! 

The Lord look'd down on Egypt, bleſs d the lad, 

And made to proſper all his maſter had, 

Who from the common herd of {laves disjoin'd, 

And gave him truſt and freedom, unconfin'd ; 

His wiſdom won the title of a friend, 

Who brought each plan to ſome ſucceſsful end ; 

So 7o/eph favour with his maſter found, 

As much by love ſincere, as duty bound; 

Such great eſteem and confidence he won 


His ways ſo wiſe---his maſter doubted none 
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But made him ſteward of his houſehold cares, 
And over all his temporal affairs; | 

Nor did the truſt by Potiphar repos'd, 
Diſgrace his judgment, as the event disclos'd ; 
For from the time when 7Jo/eþh's care began, 
He ſhew'd, his prudence ſprung from more than man; 
80 great, each purpoſe ſoon obtain'd it's end, 
Succeſs did ever all his ways attend; 

As if ſome whiſp'ring angel ſtill inſpird, 

That courſe of conduct all his foes admir'd ! 

The maſter ſaw ſuch bleſſings wide expand, 

On all his ſtore, his houſehold and his land, 
That nought he knew of all that he poſſeſs d, 
Save his proviſion, which was daily bleſsd! 

But long on earth each bliſs will not endure, 
While trials wait us, and our woes inſure, 
While from the ſubtle foe, unſeen we feel 

The darts of wickedneſs, which ſtop our weal, 
Thus in the middle of the ſun-ſhine hour, 

0 5 When all ſeem'd peace, without a cloud to low'r, 
The grace of Joſephi in his parts and form, 
Deſtroy'd the whole, and rais'd a mental ſtorm; 
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Though this at length for Foſehh's welfare wrought; 

So good from ill by Providence is brought--- 
The wife of Potiphar, who long approv'd 

The face, not virtue, of the youth ſhe lov'd, 4 
Who, in her heart, indulg'd a baſe deſire; 

But kept conceal d the looſe, infernal fire, 

Till fond occaſion ſhould afford her room, 

To blaſt his virtue, or denounce his doom--- 

This once, by chance, ſhe thought ſhe had inſur'd, 45 
And with her ſubtilties the lad allur'd--- 

Him, whom her hufband had with all his ſtore 

Intruſted, now increaſing more and more ! 

Her vile requeſt was ſtedfaſtly denied, 

And thus he, reaſoning, to her words replied--- 50 
* Behold, by favour from your lord to me, 

Indulg'd I here reſide, nor aught but thee 

Has he forbid me---from my ſole command 

Nor knows he aught of what I have in hand: 

How then can I ſuch baſe ideas bear, 55 

And fin againſt the God who plac'd me here!“ 
He ſpoke abrupt, nor waited her reply, 


But turn'd afide from her laſcivious eye, 


Who 
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Who ſtill purſued the purpoſe of her ſoul, 


Stung with the notion of the leaſt controul! 


Her pride and paſſion in the conflict join d, 
And thus ſhe ſpoke the feelings of her mind. "I 
„O what am I, rejected by a /ave, | 


Brought here, to fend me, wretched to my grave! 


An outcaſt Hebrew, honour'd more than me, 
Rais d by a huſband to this high degree! 
Suppoſe his management of things ſucceeds, | 
His duty ſhould compel him to his deeds ; 
Nor merits he this honour from my ſpoule, 
To rule his wiſe, his buſineſs and his houſe ; 
Alas! how weak !---yet let me once recall, 
How mild, how lovely he behaves to all, 
What gentle ſweetneſs on his brow appears, 
With wiſdom noted far above his years ! 

To thoſe below him, affable and kind, 

To thoſe above him, unreſerv'd, reſign d, 


Free, ſocial, unreſerv'd to all but me, 


Whom he regards with diſtant dignity; 


If thus his virtues pleaſe, his perſon muſt, 
Fair and engaging, in proportion juſt ! 
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With all the charms of youthful N ature bleſt, 


The ſweet deſtroyer of my future reſt ! 

O had I been a Hebrew, near his home, | ; 
Then had I chanc'd to ſcape my ills to come 
Or, as this fortune was not mine to taſte, | 

O far from Egypt had my lot been caſt, 

Far from the place where love and duty bind, 
In woes conflicting, my weak, tortur'd mind! 
But, after ſuch avowal of my flame, 

How ſhall I a&---he now has ſeen my ſhame! 
So on II preſs till I my ſuit obtain, 

Or work his ruin, and his abſence gain !” 


She ſaid---and all her female arts purſued, 
Coy and familiar, ſoft yet ſeldom rude ; 
But all in vain---his gratitude prevail'd, 
And all her labours fortunately fail'd ; 

Firm as a rock, he ſtedfaſtly denied 


Her daily ſuit, or to be near her ſide; 


When now ſhe ſaw her wiles were thrown away, 


And all allurements loſt from day to day ; 
Her grand deſign of joining force with art, 
She put in practice, to corrupt his heart; 
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Alone ſhe watch d, and found him once alone 
The other ſervants from the houſe were gone--- 
Whether on duty, or a ſcheme of hers, 105 
To gain their abſence, no ways now appears. 
« Behold, O youth! thy miſtreſs at thy feet! 
Hear her with tears and ſighs thy love intreat ; 
Tis in her power to make thee happier ſtill, 
If thou conſenteſt only to her will--- | 110 
She ſtoops to beg---but, if thy ears incline 
To hear no prayers, no requeſts of mine, 
Thy being here ſhall ne'er again be bleſt, 
My tale for ever ſhall deſtroy thy reſt ! 
This to my huſband ſhall my words convey, 115 
In this lone hour thou didſt thy truſt betray ; 
Thou didſt, thus private, and alone, deviſe, 
Nay try by force, my virtue to ſurprize ; 
And what I utter he will weigh with care, 
A Hebrew's word to mine is light as air--- 120 
But be advis' d, thy better fate I chuſe, 
Be prudent then, nor my requeſt refuſe”--- 
She ſpoke, but ſpoke in vain---nor more ſhe ſaid--- 
Importunate ſhe urg'd him to her bed, 


And 
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And ſeiz d his coat, to force him to her mind--- 1 
Inſtant he fled, and left the coat behind.--- 
Provok'd at this, beyond her pow'r to bear, 
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She call'd aloud, as if for ſuccour near, 

Nor loſt a moment, leſt his tale ſhould fly 

Before her own accurs'd, ingenious lie ! | 1196 
Her ſlaves return'd, when thus ſhe boldly ſaid--- 

© Lo! he hath brought a Hebrew to my bed! 

Who, when he found you all from hence were gone, 

And none beſide me, helpleſs, here alone, 

He tried my virtue, would have forc'd my will, 135 
And thus for good repaid my huſband ill; 

But when he ſaw that I his ſuit denied, 

And loudly for your ind aſſiſtance cried, 

He fled, but left this garment here behind, 

Which, like a witneſs, prov'd his guilty mind.“ 140 
Her tale ſhe told in fuch an artful mood, 

That all believ'd her to be chaſte and good ; 

And blam'd the Hebrew, whom they envied long, 

But ne'er before could find him in the wrong; 

They therefore all reſented much the deed, 145 
And gladly told it where they could with ſpeed : 
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The wife with wond' rous care the coat conceal'd, 
Till home return'd, her huſband ſhe beheld--- 
She then addreſs'd him in ſuch words as theſe, 
* O my dear huſband ! whom I ſtrive to pleaſe--- 
The Hebrew ſervant, whom thou broughteſt here, 


Attack d thy peace, when none but I was near; 


He tried my troth, and when he ſaw I cried 

And ſcream'd, and all his vile requeſts denied, 

He fled hke chaff before the Eaſtern wind, 

But ere he fled, he left this coat behind.” 
Incens'd, he heard his vile, deluſive fair, 

Who preſs d the' unwelcome tidings on his ear; 
His ſervants too, to prove her cries, ſhe brought, 
Thus to confirm the words her vengeance taught ; 
His wrath ſhe kindled---inſtantly he fled--- 

His fury mark'd out Joſeph for the dead 

Yet fear within him check'd the riſing ill, 

The Hebrew's God reſtram'd the* Egyptian's will--- 
So, like a captive chain'd, his ſlave he bound, 
Within the dungeon's melancholy round ; 

Where the wrong'd Hebrew felt the dire controul 
Of female arts---the iron piercd his ſoul / 
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Though thus with criminals of ſtate impal'd, 

Yet here his prayer to his God prevail'd ! 170 
Who chang'd the keeper's heart and made it kind, 

To favour Joſeph's caſe, and chear his mind; 

The goal was all committed to his care, 

Whate'er was done, he was the doer there! 


For lo! the ruler gave him full command, ö 175 
Nor overlook'd what 7o/eþ} took in hand ; 

The Lord with prudence bleſs'd him more and more, 

That all he did, ſucceeded as before. 

How dark ſoe'er our days of grief appear, 

The Friend of man in all our woe is near; 180 
And, when we feel the moſt of human ill, 


Tis but the engine of his gracious will! 
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While 7oſeph officiated" in the Goal, the head Butler and Baker 
were ſent there by Pharaoh for crimes, and confined in the dun- 
geon were Joſeph was, who ſhewed great concern for their con- 
ditions—The Butler's dream, with Joſeph's interpretation—The 
Baker's dream, Foſeph's interpretation The fulfilment of each 
dream—as interpreted by Foſeph—The Butler's ungrateful for- 
getfulneſs of him, with reflections on the effects of Proſperity. 
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3 ho intent the ſons of men purſue 
The ſlipp'ry heights ambition holds to view! 

Till envy, or caprice, or trials riſe, 

And ſtop our flight as we aſcend the ſkies : 

Two---high in office under Pharaok---fell, 

From ſtate and plenty to theſe ſhades of hell; 

Where 7o/eþh's wiſdom like a ſtar appear d, 

And ſhone, by all reſpected and rever'd! 

The King's chief Butler and his Baker bore 

His kindled wrath, and felt his ſov'reign pow'r ! 

Down in the dungeon of the goal were bound, 

Whence 7o/eph's ſelf ſuch late deliverance found! 

Now Potiphiar, appeas'd, or mov'd at laſt 

To think of 7% bi as in ſeaſons paſt; 
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Or by his wiſdom won, which all revere, 13 
Conſign'd theſe pris'ners to his prudent care 9 
His heart did feelingly their fate bemoan, 

Becauſe, alas! it was ſo like his own ; 

From peace and family- connections driv'n, 

Depriv'd of all things, ſave the ſmile of heav'n ! 20 
In genuine pity, by his tears diſplay d, 

He ſerv'd their wants, reſpectfully obey'd ; 

And like ſuperiors held them, making leſs 

The woes they ſuffer d, by his mild addrels ; 


Nor did he, for their crimes, their perlons ſcorn, 25 
Or uſe them cruel; they were men forlorn, 

From better fortunes, like himſelf, diſplac'd. 

The bitter evils of a goal to taſte ; 

If they had ſinn d, he did their caſe bewail, 

For they as men were ſubject to be frail ; 30 


And might for once, by ſtrong temptation led, 

Graſp at a pearl and catch a ſhade inſtead, 

For which a tedious ſeaſon kept in goal, 

Each long, and much, had ſuffer'd in his ſoul! 

When darkneſs now had clos'd the eye of day, 35 
And active life diſſolv d in ſleep away; 


To 
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To each a dark, important dream was giv'n--- 

(In times of old it was the gift of heav'n!) 

Which ſtrongly ſavour'd of the trades they us'd, 

And in their minds a diſmal thought infus'd ; 40 
The golden ſun had chas'd the night away, 

And through all Nature ſhot the chearful day, 

When Jo/eþh haſted with their morning-meal, 

To their lone cells, and aſk'd them of their weal--- 

But lo! in filent ſadneſs both were found, x 

Diſtreſs'd at heart and ſtretch'd upon the ground! 

This ſight mov'd all the feelings of his breaſt, 

He aſk'd the cauſe which they at length expreſt--- 

Each of us dream'd a ſolemn dream, but how, 
In this ſad place, ſhall we its meaning know, 30 
Where no divine interpreter is found, 
But all is noiſe and miſery around!“ 
* Do not ſuch things belong to God alone ?” 
Joſeph replied “ Then let the dreams be ſhewn--- 
Nor mournfully, O friends ! of this deſpair, 
My father's God can fully anſwer pray'r.”--- 
Then thus the Butler did his dream unfold--- 
While ſunk in balmy ſleep I lay, behold 
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A vine, with three large branches, ſtruck my view, 
It ſeem'd to put forth buds not weak or few ; 
The beauteous bloſſoms ſhot forth all their hues, 
And the rich cluſters ripen'd grapes for uſe ! | 
The cup to Pharaoh in my hand I bore, 
Juſt in the manner as I dtd before ; 
The grapes I pre/5'd into the cup, and then 
I gave it into Pharaoh's hand again!“ 
He ſpoke his dream wen 7o/eþ/ thus replied--- 


Three days thoſe branches mean, and nought beſide ; 


In three days time, thou ſhalt thy Lord attend, 
And Pharaoh prove thy maſter and thy friend ! 
Into his hand he ſhall the cup receive | 
From thee, as formerly, and bid thee live; 
But when thou art again to favour brought, 
Keep all my ſervice kindly in your thought; 
To Pharaoh's ear a ſtranger's cale convey, 
That here I may not die, nor longer ſtay ; 

Far from my aged fire and native land, 
Indeed they ſtole me, here I myur'd ſtand, 
And void of guilt; nor was occaſion giv'n, 


Why to this dungeon I was ſternly driv'n!“ 
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When the chief Baker ſaw, without a frown, 
The Butler's dream ſo good, he told his own ; 
In joyful hope that Jo/eþh would explain 
His fate to be, like him, reſtor'd again 


J alſo had my dream, and lo, (he ſaid) 
Three milk-white baſkets plac'd upon my head! 
The upper baſket was with plenty ſtor d, 

All kinds of meat, well-bak'd for Pharaoh's board! 
The birds of heav'n upon the viands fall, 
And from the baſket ſoon conſume them all !” 


Then with a ſigh expreſlive of concern, 
7oſeþh replied---* Theſe diſmal tidings learn, 
The baſkets mean three days, within which time 
The King thy death allots thee for thy crime; 
Thou ſhalt, alas! be hang'd upon a tree, 

And birds of heav'n ſhall ſurely feed on thee ! 
Now by repentance ſeek thy peace above ; 
Thus wilt thou feel it thine, for God is Love.“ 
Then for the pris ner to his God he pray'd, 


Imploring mercy, and his ſtrength'ning aid; 
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When death's tremendous dart ſhould wake his fear, 


And all life's deareſt comforts diſappear ! 
To keep in mind the day of Pharaoh's birth, 


He gave it yearly up to feſtive mirth ; 


To all his ſervants this an annual feaſt, 


On which from all their ſervices they reſt ; 


This day now happen'd on the fatal third, 


Which anſwer'd 7o/eþ/'s ſure, prophetic word; 


When, in his preſence, at his dread command, 
All Pharaoh's pris'ners are produc'd at hand, 
Each to receive the fate he ſoon muſt ſee, 


For none could change his abſolute decree--- 


Back in his poſt the Butler ſtood reſtor'd, 
And inſtant waited at the feſtive board; 
But on a tree prepar'd the Baker hung, 

So ſure the prophecy from Jo/eph's tongue 
Yet when the Butler into favour paſt, 


He ſoon forgot, and left his friend at laſt : 


Thus in adverſity we ſeldom find, | 
From riſing friends, that promiſes will bind: 
When the gold glitters not to pleaſe the eye, 
For thoſe, who claim our ſympathy, we die 
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But when it ſhines before us on the board, 
The friend diſtreſs'd we ſend---unto the Lord! 


And ſoon, he finds aſſiſtance from above, 


For, though man ſelfiſn is, yet God is Love / ; 
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The dreams of Pharack. The Magi are ſummoned, in vain, to 
interpret them.—The reaſon of their failure.—The Butler feels- 
remorſe for his ingratitude, and tells Pharaoh of Foſeph's wiſdom, 
in revealing the dreams of himſelf and the Baker. Pharaoh ſends: 
for Joſeph who reveals his dreams. The interpretation of Joſeph, 
with his advice.—Pharach makes him the Viceroy of his king- 
dom.—Decks him with a gold chain and. ring, and gives him to b 
wife a daughter of the Prieſt of On ;— Joſeph's humility on his 
promotion. He goes from Pharaoh, and takes a circuit over 
Egypt, to ſee the ſtate, numbers, wealth and wants of the kingdom. 
The commencement of the ſeven years of plenty, and the fruit- 
fulneſs of the Nile, deſcribed. Joſephs management of the corn.. 
He has two ſons ; their names, and the reaſon of them; the 
effects of the proſperity of Egypt on the morals of the people. — 
The ſeven years of famine begun.—The manner of their com- 
mencement deſcribed, with the conſequences.— Joſeph's Well de- 
ſeribed.— The famine ſpreads, 
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WY HEN time had meaſur'd twice the rolling year, Gen. 41. 
Gone, as our language is, diſſolv'd in air, 

Free from the day's employment and delight, 

The King enjoy'd the viſions of the night ; 

Two pointed dreams he noted from the reſt, 3 

Of awful import, on his mind impreſt! 

He dream' d, that, ſtanding by the river Nite, 

He ſaw leap from it on the neighb'ring ſoil, 

Seven beaſts well-favour'd, and in plenty bred, 

Which on a meadow near the river fed, 10 

And, after them, behold ſeven other kine, 

Crawl'd from the brink, ill-favour'd, lean, and thin; 

When 1o! theſe latter, with keen hunger preſt, 

Eat up, and quickly ſwallow'd all the reſt.” 


So 
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So Pharaoh, anxious from his dream, awoke, 15 
But ſoft'ning ſleep his wearied pow'rs invoke ; 

A ſecond dream diſturb'd the Monarch's brain !--- 
On a large ſtock ſeven ears of fruitful grain, 

A heavy cluſter, fat and bending, hung, 

And, after theſe, ſeven others ſingly ſprung, 20 
Each, upright, ſlender, ſhrivell'd and unkind, 

Was fairly blaſted by the eaſtern wind ; 

Yet theſe lean ears the fruitful ears o erpow r d, 

By theſe lean ears myſteriouſly devour'd !” 

The King, awaking, gladly found the ſame 25 
Was but a nightly viſion or a dream ! | 

Yet ſtrongly on his mind the viſions weigh'd, 

And ev'n in day-light on his ſpirits prey'd, 

So, that he ſummon'd all the Magi round, 

All the w/e men that were in Egypt found, + 


| To clear their dubious import, good or ill, 

4 | But none prevail'd, for ſuch th' Almighty's will ! 

What Satan, in the mind of man inſtils, 
Such can unfold, or paſt or future ills ; 

But what in nightly dreams the Lord inſpires, 35 
Can only be reveal'd by heav'nly fires! 


Compu nction 
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Compunction now the Butler's mind oppreſt, _ | | 
And made him vent the labours of his breaſt ;. 
O King! this day I do my fault bemoan, | 

And thus my great ingratitude I own. 40 
When thou, O King! was with thy ſervants wroth, 

And didſt in priſon cloſe conſine us both; 

In each a dream of weight was once infus d, 

Which ſavour d ſtrongly of the trades we us'd: 

Both took to heart the dreams, which vex'd us more, 45 
We know not how their meaning to explore; 

When lo! a Hebrew, once with us in ward, 
Slave to the Captain of the royal guard, 
Interpreted the dreams, exactly true, 
As if all viſions he divinely knew: : 50 
Thus to my office here I ſtand reſtor'd, 

To give the cup at your imperial board, 

And thus he told your royal fix'd decree, 

The Baker ſhould be hung upon a tree! 

Nor let my Sovereign flight the' impriſon'd youth, 35 
Who thus reveal'd thy ſervants' dreams wich truth, 

Though low in life, his virtues life adorn, 

His parts and air beſpeak him nobly born,” 
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Then Pharaoh bade, that 7o/eph, though dil, grac'd, | 
Should from the dungeon near his throne be plac'd; 


Who for the royal preſence then prepar'd, 


And, before Pharaoh with reſpett appear'd : 
When Pharaoh thus“ I dream'd a ſolemn dream, 


And none of theſe can yet explain the ſame ; 

Of thee I heard from evidence at hand, 

That thou canſt dreams unfold at my command.” 
When 7o/eþh thus with reverence replied--- 

« *Tis not in me ſuch matters to decide--- 

God only can ſuch myſtertes reveal, 

Who from the King will not his dreams conceal.” 


He ſaid, and bow'd before the' imperial throne, - 
When Pharaok made his heav'nly viſions known--- 


I dream'd, that, ſtanding by the fruitful Mile, 

I ſaw leap from it on the neighb'ring ſoil, 

Seven beaſts well-favour'd, and in plenty bred, 
Which on a meadow near the river fed; 

And, after them, behold ſev'n other kine, 
Crawl'd from the brink, ill-favour'd, and ſo thin; 
That ſuch as theſe in all the land before 
I never ſaw, ſo wretched and ſo poor! 
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And lo! theſe latter, with keen hunger preſt, 
Eat up, and quickly ſwallow'd all the reſt.” | 


Nor, after all, did theſe more kind appear, 
But ſtill ill-favour'd, as at firſt, they were. 
I ſlept again---and, Io! a ſecond dream, 


Clear as the firſt, of import much the ſame--- 


On one large ſtock ſev'n ample ears of corn, 


Such as in fruitful times the fields adorn, 


A heavy cluſter, fat and bending, hung, 


And, after theſe, ſeven others ſingly ſprung, 
Each, upright, ſlender, {hrivell'd and unkind, 
Was fairly blaſted by the Eaſtern wind; 

Yet theſe the other fruitful ears o erpow rd, 


By theſe lean ears myſteriouſly devour'd ! 


I them awoke, and glad was I to find 


The whole a dream, yet preſs'd upon my mind--- 


So ſtrong, I ſummon'd, at my dread. command, 
All the wiſe men and Magi of the land, 


To ſee theſe myſtic viſions well reveal'd, 


Fear not, nor flatter us, as friend or foe, 


But freely tell us what thy God may ſhew.“ 
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But none prevail'd; from all they lay conceal'd. 
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Thus ſpoke the King, and on the youth relied—- 


When 7o/eþk thus reſpectſully replied--- 

„The dreams of Pharaok in their ſenſe are one, 
He ſoon ſhall know what ſhortly will be done; 
On Pharaoh's mind the viſions were impreſt, 
For firſt to kim belongs the high beheſt ; 
The ſev'n good line ſo many years expreſs, 


Nor do the ſev'n good ears of corn the leſs ; 


The heav'nly viſions both portend the ſame, 


Nor do they differ, only in the name, 
The ſev'n ill-favour'd kine, ſo lean and poor, 
That Pharaoh never ſaw the like before 


Import ſeven years, as did the corn, unkind, 
(Shrivell'd and blaſted by the Eaſtern wind!) 


Sev'n years of famine thus the dreams decree, 
And thus what God ordains he ſhews to thee. 
Behold ! through all the land of Egypt ſpread, 


Uncommon ſtores of kine, and corn for bread, 


In thoſe good years, but in the bad ſuch dearth, 
The good ſhall be forgotten in the earth ; 


And ſuch a famine reign, through all the land, 
As to conſume the whole, and leave it ſand; 
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So great and grievous ſhall the dearth prevail, 


All hands ſhall falter, and all hearts ſhall fail ! 


But leſt it odd to Pharaoh's mind may ſeem, 
That God reveal'd it in a double dream; 
Let Pharaoh know, it thus eftabliſh'd ſtood, 
And that the viſion ſhould be ſoon purſued, 
Now let the King ſeek out a man renown'd, 
In whom the Spirit of the Lord is found, 


In whom diſcretion has the chief command, 
And make him ruler over all the land; 


Let him with ample pow'rs from thee be grac'd, 


And under him let officers be plac'd : 

Then in the ſev'n good, plenteous years aſſume 
The ith of all the land for thoſe to come! 
Let all the food and fodder of the land; 

That can be purchas'd, or preſerv'd at hand, 
By thoſe, deputed, be collected in, 

As ſoon as thoſe fine, plenteous years begin ; 
And let him lay in Pharaoh's ſtores the corn, 
But to the cities let the food be borne ! 


Thus through all Egypt ſhall the King command 


Ample proviſion for the dearth at hand; 
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To ſave both man and beaſt, their ſood be ſpread, 

That the land periſh not for lack of bread 1 

The explanation and the council givn, 

Were deem d by Pharaok as the gift of heav'n ! 130 
His Lords the dream's divine impreſſion own, 

When thus the King addreſs'd them from the throne : 

* Can we find out where ſuch as ke abides, 

In whom the Spirit of his God reſides !“ 

Such praiſe ſincere a Monarch's heart reliev'd, 155 
More praiſe than ever yet a f{lave receiv d- 

He honour'd 7o/eph in his ſervants' ſight, 

His Courtiers round hun glow'd with true delight--- 

No breath of oppoſition here was blown, 

But to the ſtranger all reſpect was ſhewn ; 160 
Heav'n with affection fill'd them from above, 

His words and gentle aſpe& won. their love 

Since God hath ſhewn thee this, the King expreſt, 

And fix'd ſuch wiſdom in a human breaſt ; 
We find, through all the land of Egypt, none, 165 
None ſo difcreet---we fix on thee alone; 
Thou ſhalt be ruler over all the land, 

And all my people bow at thy command ; 
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With what thy words appoint they fall comply, 
Save in the throne, thou ſhalt be great as I; 
O'er all my houſehold and my land preſide, 

My ſubjects all ſhall fear thee far and wide!“ 
Then from his hand a dazzling ring he drew, 
Of royal value, and illuſtrious hue !--- 

On 7o/eþh's hand the Soy'reign plac'd the ring. 
---So great the honour paid him by a King! 
Imperial robes behind him trail'd along, 

And a gold chain around his neck was hung! 

In royal ſtate he plac'd him near his ſide, 


And loud before him“ Bow the knee” they cried. 


Then Pharaoh to confirm the words he ſaid, 
Thus added“ I am Pharaok---aſk my aid--- 


Without thee none throughout the land ſhall move, 


Such power I give thee---ſo thy worth approve!” 
To ſpread through Egypt farther Joſeph's fame, 
Zaphnath-paaneah Pharaoh call'd his name; 
And gave him A/enath to wife, who ſhone, 

As daughter of the Prince and Prieſt of On / 
Then to the Monarch 7Jo/eþh meek replied--- 
With graceful manners, yet unmix'd with pride ! 
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Accept, O King tis all I have to give, 
My ſervice due, a ſtranger's thanks receive, 


For what thy goodneſs to thy ſervant gave, 


Uprais'd to ſplendour from an abjett ſlave ! 


My grateful ſervices to God and thee, 

Are but the duty future times ſhould ſee.“ 

He bow'd, and then reſpectfully retir'd,. 

With lowly rev'rence to his King inſpir d!“ 

His mein was graceful, and had more of truth, 
Than if bred up a Courtier from his youth; 

Thus God in ſecret can his ſervants teach, 

And in all ſtations fit them all for each. 

The Courtier ſeeks /incer:ty in form, 

But when to fav'rites heav'n beſtows it warm, 
The form and ſubſtance ide into the mind, 

At once made ea, upright, and refin d! 
Through Egyþt now his painful courſe he plann'd, 
And in a circuit travers d all the land, 

To ſearch her fruitful ſoils, where plenty ſmil'd,. 
Each crowded. city, and each barren wild, 

The ſtate of rich and poor at once to find; 

And treaſure up the whole within his mind. 
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Reſolv'd on learning, as all rulers ſhould, 

Their ſubjeRts' ſtations for their ſubjects good 

By ſearching thus, intent, he then could tell 215 
Her wealth, her produce, and her numbers well ; 


From thence he learn'd what parts could belt ſupply 


The corn and cattle he deſign'd to buy; 


The grain and fodder, both for man and beaſt, 

And where proviſions could be ſpar'd the leaſt ; 220 
That thus he might not prejudice the land, 

But keep with eaſe, what time would yet demand: 

Such ſenſe for one of thirty years ſurpriz'd--- 


An age of old, when moſt men were advis'd ! 


The ſev'n, rich years of plenty now began, 225 
The Nile with fatneſs through all Egypt ran; 
Oerflow'd it's banks, and ſtopp'd the tillers toil, 
And all it's ſeaſon reſted on the ſoil; 
Canals and aquedutts were uſeleſs grown, 
The weight of water broke them yearly down ; 290 
Oerpaſs'd their banks, the riſing land oerflow'd, 
And far its plenty on the plains beſtow'd ; 
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The waters deeply preſſed on all the lands, 
From Abyſſinia to the Lybtan ſands; 

Their oozy mud, profuſe, remain d behind, 

So rich, it left no labour for the hind ; 

Who ſow'd and harrow'd in his grain with eaſe, 
Grain of all kinds, but chiefly wheat and peas ; 
Where none was ſown, the graſs ſpontaneous grew, 
And weighty crops through all the lands it threw; 
The reapers, wearted by the burdens, ſtood, 
Struck with the' uncommon produce of the flood ! 
The mowers often fainted at their toll, | 
And almoſt curs'd th' o erflowing of the Nile; 

The ſtacks, high tow'ring, cover'd many a field, 
The bending granaries began to yield, 

Beneath the' enormous crops of full-ear'd grain, 
Which, ſtor'd from year to year, in heaps had lain; 
The rice, which planted in the waters, ſhot 

Its fruits above them, was with labour brought, 
From all the loaded plain ſuch crops, ſo good, 

Of ev'ry kind, from ev'ry quarter, flow'd, 

That all the owners wonder'd whence they came, 


And knew not where, or no, to ſtore the ſame; 
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Although an annual eth of all was laid 255 


In royal magazines, for future aid, 
Which 7o/epk wiſely plann'd, leſt, prone to W 
The thankleſs farmer ſhould be waſteful ſtill; 
Nor heed the bitter years of ſore diſtreſs, 
Which on the years of plenty ſoon ſhould preſs. 260 
He alſo ſhew'd them, how their grain to ſtore, 
By means more prudent than they knew before. 
In the firſt, fruitful year he bade them ſow 
Far larger tracts of corn, than us'd to grow; 
Succeeding years his council wiſe declar'd, 265 
For white with corn all Egypt ſoon appear'd--- 
Her palm-trees yearly overflow'd with wine, 
But thoſe for fruit, the orange and the pine; 
And others too, which Egypt's lands produce, 
Of leſſer note, or more in common uſe, 270 
Her luſcious figs, and other precious fruits, 
Her melting melons, and her garden-roots, 
So fam'd in after times, theſe yearly roſe, 
As 1n the years before, and not in thoſe; 
No plenty mark'd their annual growth for ſtore, = 275 


But all were yearly eaten as before. 
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The corn, which round the cities took it's riſe, - 
Was laid within them---heap'd, a future prize ! 
And Toſeph, as the ſand had laid in ftore, 
So that he could not count, or meaſure more. 280 


Two ſons by A/enath the Patriarch had--- 
The firſt © Manaſſenꝰ call'd---for thus he faid--- 
„God in my memory has made me loſe 
My toils, my anguiſh, and domeſtic woes.” 
The ſecond fon, he © Ephraim” call'd---a name, 285 
Deſign'd to ſhew his latter bliſs and fame ; 
How God had bleſs'd him, where his woes were known, 
Remov'd them all, and plac'd him near a throne ! 
Time with ſoft feather'd foot, and ſpreading wings, 
Unheard, with double ſwiftneſs onward ſprings ; 
When blithe poſterity, and jocund hours, 
Inchant the mind, and faſcinate her pow'rs ! 
So paſs d in Egypt all the plenteous years, 
Intrigue and muſic drown'd the Courtier's ears; 
And dance and ſong, and drunken orgies, foul, 295 
Made every clown a ruftic Comus roll ; 
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No thought of God or future times prevail d, 
Through all the land toil ceas'd and traffic fail d; 
'Till harveſt rous'd them to their toil again, 
Two months to labour, and carouſe for ten ! 
Thus the Creator's bounties we abuſe, 
The preſent waſte, and future good refule ; 
Yet here and there, a few, who liv'd unknown, 
Train'd up in woes, or privacy alone, 
Far from the madd'ning ſcenes of ſtormy life, 
So fam'd for riot, luxury, and ſtrife ! 
Or warn'd by Joſeph, or his prudent laws, 
Drew comfort from this great celeſtial cauſe ; 
Nor join d the heedleſs multitude in fin, 
Check d by the kind, the warning voice within ! 
Theſe fix d their values on the plenteous years, 
Not wild with riot, nor diſturb'd with cares: 
Vet wiſely provident, abroad, at home, 
To hoard ſufficient for the years to come; 
For which deſign alone the fruitful Vile, 
Was made to pour ſuch plenty on the ſoil; 
But now no longer all theſe gifts extend, 
The ſev'n good years were fully at an end: 
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The others, big with famine, now began, 

No more the Nile o'er Egypt's borders ran; 
Within it's bed, the firſt ſad year it ſtaid, 

The grain all periſh'd, and the graſ decay d! 
The ſun exhal'd the moiſture of the mud, 

Left by the river in the fat'ning flood; 

While Weſtern winds blew up the Lyb:an ſands, 


In eddying whirlwinds over all the lands; 


Till like a ſandy deſart they appear, 

And few abroad could ſtand the duſty air! 
Diſorders too from year to year increas'd, 

The drought produc'd them both on man and beaſt ; 
For ſeldom ſhowers deſcend upon the plain, 


The river's flood ſupplies the place of rain; 


The plague (which wholeſome ſeaſons, from the ſoil | 


Kept off, occaſion d by the flowing Nile“) 
Rag d once within theſe ſev'n ſad years of dearth, 
And ſwept off numbers from the burning earth; 


Midſt the tall ruſhes, near the river lay 


The panting crocodile, to ſeize its prey; 
But, through the ſandy air, and ſcalding heat, 
Back to the Nile was glad to ſeek retreat; 
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The river-horſe, that lov'd to graze the plain, 


Now found it barren, and retir'd again; 

Was forc'd the bottom of the deep to graze, 

Where heat and harveſt-winds could not diſpleaſe! 

When lab'rers ſow'd with grain the duſty land, 345 
The fervent rays ſoon burnt it into ſand, 

No ſign from year to year of riſing blades, 

The ſeed hes buried, and the paſture fades ! 

The meadows, where ſo late the mowers toil'd, 


Grew red like fallow, at the root deſpoil'd ! 3P 


The trees, which from the rains, or damps below, 

Seek moiſture, and without, no fruit beſtow, 

Shot forth no buds; ſome pleaſant fruits were found--- 

Save theſe, ſtagnation ſeiz d the whole around; 

No vegetation through the land prevail 'd, 355 
The fields were barren, for the moiſture fail d | 

No waters flow'd, or fell, to' impreſs the ſoil, 

And oft' unwholeſome that which form'd the Nile; 
The wells through Egypt's borders dry were gone, 

Save that which 7o/epk made, and call'd his own : 360 
With matchleſs judgment he contriv'd the plan, 

Which ſav'd for years the fickle life of man; 
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The charge fit only for a King to feel, 

On ſuch emergence, for his country's weal ! 

An ample area round he modell'd firſt, 365 
Space for a well to quench a nations thirſt! 

A reſervoir, ſo deep beneath the plain, 

No heat could reach it, no occafions drain! 

A hundred yards below the earth in all, 

Steen'd from the bottom with a fence of wall, 379 
To ſtop the crumbling edges to divide, 

Nom dropping inward down on every ide; 


Convenient too for numbers to deſcend, 

Rail'd in around, the paſſage to defend; 

No pump or windlaſs ſuch a depth could ſound, 375 
To ſuit the want of all the land around !-- 

The dearth, to Egypt's borders not confin'd, 

Spread through the neighb'ring coaſts yet more unkind ; 
For there without rel:ef the famine ſpread, 

To Egyþt, only, was the gift of bread! 2380 
In courſe of time the' Egyptian ſtores were gone, 

And now for corn they ſupplicate the throne ; 

The King to Jeſeph ſent his ſubjeRs ſtill, 


And bid them do whatever was his will. 
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The famine ſorely ſpread in other lands, 
Which ſent to purchaſe bread at Joſeph's hands; 
Who now his ſtore-houſes unlock'd for all, 

But firſt he liſten'd to his country's call, 
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Jacob, on hearing that there is corn in Egypt, ſends down his ten 
ſons to buy, keeping Benjamin at home.—They preſent themſelves 
before Fojeph in great humiliiy.— He remembers his brethren, 
though they knew not him.—He aſſumes a rough charafter, to 
diſguiſe him the more, queſtions them as ſpies.— Their denial and 
account of their father and Benjamin.— Joſeph impriſons them, but 
releaſes them on condition, that one ſhould be left bound, till the 
reſt ſhould bring Benjamin before him; they conſent. —Reuben's 
refleQtions on the Divine vengeance.— Joſeph binds Simeon beforc 
them all; one of the brethren, on their return home, finds his 
money reſtored. —Their fears are alarmed; they arrive in Ca- 
naan ; tell Je of all that paſſed in Egypt; and, pouring out 
their corn from their ſacks, find all their money returned. This 
increaſes their fears and alarms.— Jacob's ſpeech to them, and 
Reuben's anſwer on the ſubjeft of ſending Benjamin down into 
Egypt, with the father's reply. 
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XN TOW when to Jacob's ears the tale was borne, Gen. 42. 
That neighb'ring parts from Egypt brought their corn, 

Ihe ſire with gladneſs to his ſons applied, 

Why look ye thus dejected at my ſide! 

Behold the gladſome news delights my ear, 5 

Heav'n hath the Egyptians bleſs'd with plenteous fare, 

To Egypt ſpeed and purchale for us all, 

That each may live, and not by famine fall.”--- 

The ten went down his orders to fulfil, 

But Benjamin, he kept, for fear of ill. 10 

To Joſephi, Governor of all around, 

They came, and bow'd their faces to the ground ! 

Soon as he ſaw, he knew his brethren well, 


His bowels yearn'd, as thus they proſtrate tell ; 
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But yet his prudence check'd the riſing ſigh, 15 
Curb'd the prompt tongue, and dried the moiſt'ning eye! 

His ſofter feelings, as in chains, he bound, 

Till true repentance all his brethren found; 

Thus too they might as of themſelves, reveal 

His aged parents, and his brother's weal; 20 
For theſe deſigns, an aſpett ſtrange he wore, 

And aſk'd them roughly of their native ſhore ; 


They ſaid, From Canaan all thy ſervants came”--- 

He knew them well, and thought npon his dream--- 
Yet anſwered--- Are ye not ſent here as ſpies? 25 
To ſee how bare and barren Egypt lies?“ | 

* My Lord, for this we have not left our home, 

But to buy food are all thy ſervants come; 

We all are one man's ſons, fincere and true, 

Thy ſervants came not Egypt's ſtate to view.” 0 
« Nay, but ye came our nakedneſs to learn.“ | 

With rougher aſpect 7oſeph anfwer'd ftern--- 

And that he might inforce their tale at large, 

He feign'd the tyrant, and renew'd the charge; 

Nor fail d the ſage device, for ſoon they tod 33 
The news he with'd them fully to unfold. 


« Tyelve 


Twelve ſons thy ſervants were · from Jacob born 


Who now in Canaan waits our wiſn'd return; 


The youngeſt now remains at home, his care, 
And one 1s dead---or i ts, we know not where !” 


They fighd, and ſaid no more Ae wip'd his eyes, 


Then, as if nothing firuck him, thus replies 


« Thas is the thing which made me ſay, ye came, 


As ſpies, to view our nakedneſs and ſhame--- 
But I will ſift your tale, to find 1 it true, 

Whether ye came, or came not, this to view ; ; 
Ye ſhall not dare to ſtir from whence ye are, 

By Pharaoh's liſe I ſoleinnly do ſwear ; 

Unleſs your youngeſt brother here ſhall come, 
And leave his father, Kindred, and his home; 
One of you then ſhall fetch the youth expreſt, 
And till he comes a priſon holds the reſt; 

Thus ſhall I prove your words for truth or lies--- 
This do, or elle, by Pharaoh ye are ſpies !” 

He gave them time to think of all they heard, 
And for three days confined them cloſe in ward, 
In that /ame dungeon, where he long endur'd, 
Through them, the Hls, to which he lay enur d! 
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Then in his mind rexolxing der with pain. 
The wants his fire and kindred, might ſuſtain; 
He bade his prisners be with peed, lea dd). 
—And thus their anguiſh and his own. appeas'd-— 
I give you. freedom, on. tha term. I grve-— 

For I fear God---this do, and ye ſhall live--. _ 

If ye are true, ye 1 not my council ſpurn, 

Let one be bound, till all the reſt return; 

And go FS. take proviſion to e 

But bring che lad, of whom ye ſpake, 0 we . 

So ſhall ye live, nor feel my ſtern decree.“ 

They bow'd with thanks, and in their Hebrew tongue, 
One to another, thus bewail'd their wrong--- 
* In 7o/epþh's matter---what offence ſo foul ! 

Did we not /ee the anguiſh of his foul ; 

When he beſought us, and we would not hear! 
And now this anguiſh in return we bear!” 
Then Reuben ſeiz d the moment of remorſe, 
And preſs d his arguments with all their force 
** Spake I not for him, with intent regard, 

Slay not our brother, let his life be ſpar d? 


When, 
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When, lo! ye would not grant the boon deſir'd, 

And now, behold, a brother's blood requir'd!” 

He knew their reas'nings, though diſguis'd by art--- 
And felt their import at his bleeding heart--- 

While each believ'd him ſtranger to their ſpeech, 

As through interpreters he ſpake to each. 

To check the ſtarting fear, he turn'd aſide, 

---Then with freſh converſe, ſtrove his grief to hide 
Long did he commune, much did he enquire, 

Of their young brother, and their aged fire, 

Their wives, their children, ev'ry thing of note--- 
Their names, their numbers, and their ſtate he ſought ; 
Nay, of their anceſtors he next inquires, 

As if he nothing knew of them or theirs; 

At laſt, to rivet all with uſeful ſpeech, 

And fix repentance in the heart of each; 

He aſk'd them of that brother that was not- 
Whether, and how, he died, or what his lot, 

What were his years, and various queſtions more--- 
That turn'd them pale, and pierc'd them to the core 
Thus in diſguiſe he forc'd them to unfold 

Whate'er he wanted from the tale they told; 
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Nor could they gueſs what theſe inquiries meant, 

| Who aſk'd the queſtions, or with what intent, 
Thus, having ſatisfied his anxious breaſt, 105 
He now attended to their ſole requeſt; | 
But firſt bound Simeon faſt before their eyes, 
With his own hands, at which they felt ſurprize; 

| He knew who bound and caſt him in the pit, 

| Whoſe cruel heart would ſcarcely once ſubmit, 110 
To fave his life, and who his death deſign'd, | 
Of all his brethren who was moſt unkind--- 
Him he thus bound, his conſciencę to alarm, 
And make him dread to deal in ſuture harm, 
Then bid his ſervants fill their ſacks with corn, 115 


And each man's money in his ſack return; 


Leſt ſome ſhould want for other needful things--- 

Such ſympathy from love fraternal ſprings--- 

He gave them, too, proviſions ſor the road, 

And followed, thus, a kind, forgiving God! 120 
Each man his beaſt now loaded with his ſack, 

And on his journey homeward haſted back ; 

But lo! as one his weighty ſack untied, 

To feed his beaſt, his money there he ſpied ! 


When 
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When to his brethren thus, in haſte he ſaid, 125 
„My money is reſtor'd, and here 'tis laid ! 


M the ſack's mouth I found the ſtore return d'- 
---At which the reſt i in fearful ſilence mourn'd--- 


« And as an omen of our fate behold 


The grain. deliver 'd with return of gold! 130 
Then, fill'd with fear of evils, ne er to come ! 

They ſadly commun'd on their journey home, 

« What means this. myſt'ry! how does God repay, 

And thus perplex us all from day to day!” 

Guilt ever ſtings the heart with groundleſs fear 135 
Of ills at diſtance, which it fancies near; 

And oft' miſleads the judgment to ſuppoſe: 

The beſt of friends are turn d the worſt of foes! 


Now to the land of Canaan ſafe return * 


Where much their aged ſire their abſence mourn'd; 140 
They glad their houſeholds, and their homes ee d, 

But firſt to Jacob all their tale diſplay d. 

« He whom the King has rais'd to rule the land, 

(For all muſt execute his ſtern command) 

Spake roughly to us, ſaid we came as ſpies 145 
To ſee how bare and barren Egypt hes--- 
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We ſaid, we came no ſpies, the land to view, 
We all were one man's ſons, fincere and true--- 
In all twelve brethren from one father born ! 
That ten he ſaw before him, ſent for corn, 
That one was not---and that the leaſt remain'd, 
To cheer his father in his native land.” 
Then thus the man that rules the land, replied, 
« This ſhall your falſchood or your truth decide; 
Leave one with me, by. way of pledge alone--- 
Then buy for all your houſeholds, and be gone ; 
Back to your aged fire and kindred flee, 
And'bring the youth, of whom ye ſpake, to me: 
Thus ſhall I know ye came not here as ſpies, 
Nor that ye dare a baſe untruth deviſe: | 
Thus III return your brother to your hand, 
And give you pow'r to traffic in the land.” 
They ſpoke, and waited not their fire's reply, 
Leſt what they ſaid might raiſe a parent's ſigh; 


Their ſacks of corn they emptied on the ground, 


When each man's money in his ſack was found; 


As ſoon as this before them lay diſplay'd, 


They and their father felt their hearts diſmay'd; 
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Then, preſs d with ſorrow, in the depth of pain, 

Thus did the father to his ſons complain. 170 
One of my children have ye robb'd before, 

Joſepl is not, and Simeon is no more! 

And now ye ſnatch my laſt, my darling boy, 

Theſe things my frame, my peace of mind deſtroy!”-.- 
Reuben a ſecond brother's welfare ſoughht - 175 
---< Slay my two ſons, If I return him not- 

Intruſt the lad with me, thy tears refrain, 

And I vu bring him to thy arms again.” 

Then Jacob thus My ſon ſhall not go down, 


Joſeph is dead, and this is left alone; 180 


If aught of miſchief Benjamin befall, 

Ye will deſtroy my body, peace, and all; 
And, void of pow'r a father's life to fave, 

Bring my grey hairs, with ſorrow to the grave !” 
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all, and, aſter ſending them proviſions from his own table, and 
the reſt, he ſpends the day in ſocial 


repaſt. 
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PF time the corn produc'd from Egypt fail'd, 
And ſtill the famine through the land prevail'd, 
When Jacob call'd his ſons and heav'd a figh--- 
* Go down to Egypt, leſt our houſeholds die”--- 
Then Judah rais d his voice for all the reſt, 
And ſaid---* The man did ſolemnly proteſt, 
We ſhould not ſee his face, which wore a frown, 
Unleſs we brought our brother with us down; 


If, then, thou wilt commit him to our care, 


We will go down, if not, we cannot dare--- 

For the man vow'd we ne'er ſhould ſee his face, 
Unleſs we brought him with us to the place ;”--- 
Then 1frael ſaid---* Why dealt ye thus ſo ill, 
To ſay ye had another brother ſtill ?”--- 
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The man, they anſwered, ariatly ſought to learn, 15 | 
Our ſtate and kindred, and, with ſome concern, 

He aſked us---* does your father yet furvive? 

Have ye another brother yet alive ?” 

« We told the truth, for how could it be known, 

The man would bid us bring our brother down ?” 20 
And Judal ſaid, © Commit the lad to me 

Then we'll ariſe and buy for us and thee--- 

That thou and we, and all our num'rous train 


May live, nor linger out our lives in pain. 
Beſides, if Benjamin be left behind, -"_ 
Simeon no mercy from the man may find--- 

Then truſt thy God, who never fails to prove 

The friend of him, that hangs upon his Iove ! 

Long has he prov'd thy father's God and thine, 

Then dare depend upon the will divine--- 30 
Thyſelf, thy children, all at home, abroad, 

Are ſafe, protected by their parent, God! 

JI will be ſurety---aſk of me alone, 

And at my hand demand thy fav'rite ſon; 

If in return I bring him not along, 35 
For ever blame, nay curſe me for the wrong! 
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Then let us haſte, for had we not delay'd, 

We long ere this, thy orders had obeyed. 
Then I1/rael, anxious for the bleſs'd event, 
Concern'd for all their welfare, ſigh'd conſent. 
But added If at length it muſt be ſo, 

And Providence ordains my future woe; 

Take in your veſſels what your land beſtows, 
Your beſt of fruits, preſent the man with thoſe ; 
What ſcarce in Egypt's fruitful ſoil are found--- 
For every produce ſuits not every ground--- 
Take with you, balm and honey, ſpice and myrrh, 
And nuts and almonds, on the man confer ; 

And hence take double money with you back 
Be ſure---return the money in your ſack 

And if ye muſt take Benjamin along, 

Ariſe and go, in union be ye ſtrong ! 

May God afford you favour with the man, 

To ſend your brothers back to me again ! 

If of my ſons I am bereav'd, I die”--- 

The good old man then wept and heav'd a ſigh! 
Their father's preſence now they all forſook, 
The youth, the money and the gift they took ; 
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And then with all the tenderneſs of woe, - | 

Which thoſe, who have them; only feel and know ; 60 

They left their wives, their little ones and friends, 151 
(Such myſtic grief the marriage ſtate attends!) 
Who each alike diſſolv'd in love declares, 

In all the prompt ſincerity of tears, 
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That man was made for ſocial life alone, 65 
Not ev'n his happineſs, or grief, his own! 

Thus made, that each might bear another's load, 

All---all the children of one parent---God ! 

They roſe, and down to Egypt bent their way, 

And now to Joſeph came without diſmay ; 70 
Who, ſeeing Benjamin attend the reſt, 

Thus the chief ruler of his houſe addreſt--- 

* Be kind to theſe, prepare a table ſoon, 

For all theſe men ſhall dine with me at noon.” 

The man, obedient at his maſter's call, 75 


To Joſeph's dwelling introduc'd them all; 


Who ſtood in awe, and trembled at his pow'r, 


Soon as they ſound themſelves within his door; 
A guilty conſcience cloſe purſu'd them ſtill, 
They thought ev'n thts foreboded future ill; 80 


Becauſe 
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Becauſe the money, in their ſacks diſcern d, 

Was in full weight, they knew not how, return'd. 

They fear'd he vow'd reven ge againſt them all, 

And on their brother and themſelves would fall; 7 
Whilſt kzs poor heart, o erburden d with its load, 85 
Was only planning for their future good! 

Pale to the ſteward of his houſe, they came, 

With him to ſoften what they told with ſhame--- 

To win his friendſhip firſt, for well they knew, 

Who gains ſuch love, oft' gains the maſter's too; 90 
With this deſign they commun d long, and ſaid- 

« O Sir! we came at firſt to purchaſe bread ; 

When lo! as home we haſten'd-our return, 

We found our money, in our ſacks of corn ; 

And here it is, and more we now have brought, 95 
Here, in our hand, to buy a ſecond lot; | 
'Tis ſtrange to us, indeed we have not known, 
How this has happened, as we paid it down.”--- 
The ſteward, conſcious of the whole, replied, 
Fear not, in comfort and in peace abide! 100 
J had your money, J return'd it back, 

And theſe hands put it ſafe in every ſack ; 
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Your God, your father's God, whom long he ſerv'd, 

Gave you the treaſure, and your lives preſerv d! 

He ſpoke, and then retiring, foon return'd, 105 
Wich Simeon in his hand, whom long they mourn'd--- 

As © iron ſharpeneth iron,” ® the face of each, 

With pleaſure ſparkled, and reſtrain d their ſpeech--- 

'Till mutual tears, that ſpoke their mutual joy, 

Had ceas'd, their blisful ſilence to deſtroy. 110 
Then much they commun'd on each other's fate, 

Their father's welfare, their domeſtic ſtate ; 

The ſervants courteous to them all behave, 

And to their beaſts abundant fodder gave; 

Their preſent then for eh they prepar'd, 115 
For now they ſought his preſence more than fear d- 

He came, they bow'd with reverence unfeign'd, 

And humbly gave him what their hands contain d; 

They begg'd he would their father's gift receive, 

The beſt they had to bring, or he to give! 120 
He bade them thank him for the gifts beſtow'd, 

Thus to exprels the gratitude he ow'd ; | . 
Then aſk'd them--- How their wives and kindred far d, 

If the old man, of whom ſo muck he heard, 
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Was yet alive, and how his age he bore, 
And if they left him well, as once before ?” 


With reverential awe each bow'd his head, 


And made obeiſance- then they, anſw'ring ſaid--- 
„Our aged fire---thank heav'n and you! is ſpar'd, 


And all his faculties are unimpair d.“ 


His brother's form, now rais d th' impaſſion d ſtrife, 


The ſon of her, who died to give him life! 
Then, to elude the notice of the ſtroke, 


He aſk'd---** Is this the lad of whom ye ſpoke ?” 


But without waiting for reply, he ſaid, 

As if by fatherly affection led, 

And not by ſtrong fraternal fondneſs won--- 
May God be gracious unto thee, my /on /” 
Then haſted off, with all the feed he could, 
He fail'd to curb his feelings as he would; 


He yearn'd upon his mother's ſon, and ſought 


A place to weep in, to relieve his thought--- 
Then to his chamber ſecretly retir'd, 

Wich all the luxury of joy inſpir d! 

When now he found the mental ftorm ſubſide, 
Artful he ſtrove the trace of tears to hide 
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And then returning from his cloſe recels, 


nn 


He ſeem'd a total ſtranger to diſtreſs; 
And putting on, with digmty and eaſe, 


Which carried awe, and yet could none diſpleaſe; | 
Needful command, he bade his fervants ſpread 
The plenteous viands, with the ſtores of bread; 
Firſt for himſelf, apart, a royal board ! 


As the Viceroy of Egypt's mighty Lord! 


* Pope. | 


Then all the ſtrangers by themſelves he rang'd, - 
By mere compulſion for a while eſtrang d ! 


The' Egyptian Courtiers fat apart from all, 


While feſtive friendſhip grac'd a Monarch's hall! 
For Egypt's ſons with Hebrews ſcorn'd to dine, 
The firſt deteſted with the laſt to join: 

So ſpleen, provincial, ſtall pervades the mind, 


Which God, our parent, never yet deſign'd ! 


Thus wars alarm, and jealouſies ariſe, 


* And ardent warriors meet with hoſtile eyes.“ 


So love (exampled forth in Joſeph's life!) 


Is turn'd to hatred and eternal ftrife ; 
And thoſe, who feel not for our wretched race, 
Are heroes dubb'd---the reſt are in diſgrace. 
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Each ſon, by Fo/eþh's order now appears, 

Plac'd round the board according to his years ; 170 
Each as his age advanc'd from old to young, 

At which they marvell'd, but reſtrain'd their tongue. 

Fame, with her trumpet, had diſpers'd abroad, 

That Joſeph ſhard the knowledge of a God; 

This then they deem'd an inflance of his pow'r, 175 
It rais'd their wonder, but it rais d no more; 

From his on table he ſupplied them all, 

Such love before neer grace d a Monarch's hall! 

The largeſt meſs. for Benjamin was made, 

At which they ſat amaz'd, but not afraid; 180 
For ſocial, ſober mirth went round the board, 
Nor ſeem'd the gueſts inferior to their Lord ! 
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Early in the morning the brethren return to Canaan.— They converſe 
in their road on the kindneſs of Foſeph, who had ordered his 
ſteward to put his cup into Benjamin's lack, and to follow them 
on purpoſe to bring them, and Benjamin in particular, back, in 
order to diſcover himſelf to them; the ſteward purſues and finds 
them; charges them with taking the cup, which, on ſearching, is 
found in Benjaminꝰs ſack, 


This amazes and confounds them aH.—They return to Foſeph in 
great ſorrow.— He purpoſes to keep Benjamin for his ſlave, by way 
of puniſhment, which ſummons up all the eloquence of Judah, 


who pleads in a perſuaſive manner, for the return of Benjamin, 
to his father, 
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HEN all had now indulg'd, wich ſelf-controul, 


v 


Joſeph retir'd with eaſe, devoid of pride, 
And bid his ſteward for their wants provide ; 
To fill compleatly all their ſacks with corn, 


*The feaſt of reaſon and the flow of ſoul ;” * 


And each man's money in his ſack return; 

Then adds“ The cup---the ſilver cup eſteem'd--- 
Place in the ſack of him who youngeſt ſeem'd, 
With all his money for his cory along”--- 

The man obey'd, nor thought the kindneſs wrong. 
Soon as the dawn diffus d the morning light, 
Before his orient beams appear d in ſight; 
The brethren roſe, each lifted up his load 

And, with a lightſome heart, purſued his road; 
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Their time ſlipt on, converſing by the way, 
of Toſeph's goodneſs, Towline/+ and ay; 


The man, they lately charg'd with baſe deſign, 


Won their affection, and appear'd divine! 
Nor did they envy Benjamin the leaſt, 
Men oft' the youngs/t note above the reſt: 


But various are the ſcenes of human life, 


Where bliſs and woe contend in equal ſtrife ;--- 
This moment---all is a delightful dream, 
Without a mixture of the ſad extreme; 

The next, ſome real or imagin'd ill 

On racks and tortures ſets the human will; 
This God permits, nor is his love the leſs, 

He chaſtens only when he means to bleſs; 

Each bears his burden, yet he loves us all, 
And he, who frets at life, will deeper fall! 
How elſe from earth.and fuch a tempting ſcene, 


Could even God this earthly nature wean; 


Unleſs he forc'd us on, our minds to cloy, 

With ſcenes we would not otherwi/e enjoy ; 

For none two maſters, or two loves ſupreme, 

Can hold at once ; who thinks ſo, does but dream; 
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The one with all our hearts muſt choſen be, 

If not, we, thus, make heav'n and earth agree; 
Though now we deem the one all gentle love, 
The other contrary to all above ! 

How wickedly abſurd ! we join in this, 

The depth of mis'ry and the height of bliſs! 

The beſt of beings and the worſt of fiends! 

The foes eternal deem'd the beſt of friends! 
Soon as the brethren on their way were gone, 
7o/eph arole, before the riſing ſun; 

And, while his brethren, he at diſtance Ipied, 
Thus to the ſteward of his houſe he cried--- 
Up, follow after, and o'ertake the men, 

And ſay, My Lord bids each return again--- 
How could ye, thus againſt his love deſign ! 

Is it not fis, by which he does divine! 

The cup he drinks in daily at his board ? 

How could ye, thus, defraud my gracious Lord?“ 
This he devis d, to fix their minds the more, 
And lead them back the /ecret to explore. 


Conflicting paſſions all the live- long night, 
Diſturb'd his reſt, and robb'd him of delight; 
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If ſleep ſurpriz d him, dreams would pain his breaſt, 


He ſaw his father dying, or diſtre/s'd/ 


Domeſtic ſcenes.and ſorrows ſeem'd to riſe, 


And all his brethren ruſh'd before his eyes 


Their uſual wars would haraſs up his mind, 
And then they look, as if they ſtood inclin'd 
To ul-treat Benjamin, for favour ſhewn, 
And gifts beſtow'd, ſuperior to their own! 

So from his broken ſlumbers 7o/eph role, 
Reſolv'd the whole directly to diſcloſe ; 

To ſhew himſelf the man they little thought, 
The long-loſt brother, who, they ſaid “ was not 
To grant his fire a comfortable home, 

And to preſerve him from the ills to come ! 
To bring his much-lov'd brother to abide, | 
And all his brethren, nearer to his fade! 


Jo ſave their wives and helpleſs train alive, 


And make them all in Egypt's plenty thrive ! 

The ſteward ſought them on his Lord's requeſt, 
And when he found them, Joſeph's words expreſt--- 
---Amaz'd they ſaid---* Why doth our Lord accuſe, 
Or think we could his xind ne thus abuſe ! 
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We want no money---nay in wealth abound, 

We brought again what in our ſacks we found ; 
Why ſhould we then as thieves or robbers deal, 
Or gold or filver from thy maſter ſteal ? 

If fir, with one of us, the cup you find, 

Let him be ſlain, and keep us ſlaves behind.” 
The ſteward ſtern replied ! It thus ſhall be- | 
The thief ſhall ſuffer, but the reſt be free.“ 


Now to their burdens all in haſte repair, 


The ſteward open'd ev'ry ſack with care; 90 

And ſearch'd them all, from age to youth around, 

When lo! vith Benjamin the cup was found! : 
They rent their clothes, in fore diſtreſs they turn'd 

Back to the court, and as they went they mourn d . 

In ſore diſtreſs deplor'd the fatal deed, a 95 

Which ſtopp'd their credit, and their father's bread ; 

Then all to 7o/ſeþAh's palace mov'd with grief, | f 
And proſtrate fell, imploring his relief ; 

Who mildly, yet with ſteading/s, replied, 

„What is this deed, which ye have not denied ?--= + 100 

Did ye not know---ſo vain your weak deſign--- 

That uch, as I, could certainly divine?“ "Et | 
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To gain his ear, more fully, near he drew, 


And let thy ſervant ſpeak, as to a friend ! 
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Then Judah thus Thy ſlaves have nought to ſay - 
How ſhall we ſpeak, or clear our guilt away ? 

God now hath mark'd our guiltineſs and ſhame, 103 
We blame ourſelves, whom others too muſt blame! 

Behold we bend thy humble ſlaves around, | 

Both we and he, with whom the cup was found!” 

« Nay God forbid” ---ſaid Fo/eþh---* he alone, 

Who did the deed, ſhall ſurely be my own; 110 
And as for you, let all your forrow ceaſe, | 

Back to your aged father go in peace.” 

This, to delay the {weetly-painful ſtroke, 

Of telling who he was with whom they ſpoke ; 

Till with ſome firmneſs he could tell the whole, 115 
And lay before them all his inmoſt ſoul ! 

This he contriv'd, but now his purpoſe fail'd, 

For Judas native eloquence prevail'd ; 


His very eyes thus argued cloſely too; 120 
With ftrong, plain parts, he preſs'd the matter home, 

And thus prevented all the ills to come ! 

« O good my Lord! I pray thee to attend, 


Let 


Let not thine anger kindle on thy ſlave, | 125 
For thou, like Pharaoh, can'ſt deſtroy or ſave! 
My gracious Lord did of his ſlaves inquire, 
Had we a brother or an aged fire ? 
We ſaid, our father liv'd, though grey with years, 
A brother too, who fills his heart with fears ; 130 
The fav'rite of his age, a darling ſon! 
As ſuch detain'd, he came not with us down--- 
His mother bore two ſons; the one 1s dead, 
Or into foreign parts unknown, is fled; 
So of his mother, he alone remains, 135 
And thus his father's partial love obtains ; 
You, then, my Lord, did earneſtly deſire, 
To ſee the lad, the fav'rite of his fire ! 
We ſaid---the loſs of this, your captive ſlave, 
Would bring his father mourning to his grave; 140 
Sternly you vow'd---** Except your brother come, 
To ſee my face no more,---will be your doom.” 
When our lov'd fire we ſaw, myſelf declar'd 
The dread command we from thy lips had heard ; 
He urged us ſtill, © go down and purchaſe food”--- 14 5 


Our anſwer was,---we could not, if we would, 
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Unleſs he ſent along his fav'rite fon, 
His honour'd will ſhould then be freely done. 
Our father then, with trembling voice, replied--- 


Two ſons my wife brought forth ; of one ſhe died 


The eldeſt fav'rite, 0 my ſons ! was torn, 
Torn by wild beaſts, and ſtill the loſs I mourn! 
But, if the other too ſhould turn aſtray, 
And the like fate befall him in the way ; 

Ye will, beyond your pow'r my life to ſave, 
Bring my grey heirs with ſorrow to the grave!” 


When therefore to my father's houſe I come, 


If Benjamin return not with me home; 

(So fond, ſo partial is the father found 
His very being in the lad's is bound!) 

When Jacob ſees the lad is left behind, 

"Twill break his heart, if not diſtract his mind. 


Thy ſervant thus indeed ſhall wrong behave--- 


---Bring his grey hairs with ſorrow to the grave! 
Nor can I juſtify myſelf to man, 
For thus my promiſe to my father ran, 


J will be ſurety---aſk of me alone, 
And at my hand demand thy fav'rite ſon ; 
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If, in return I bring him not along, 
For ever blame, nay curſe me for the wrong ! 
Now, therefore, for him let myſelf remain 
Thy ſlave, and thus releaſe me from my pain! 
A willing bond-ſlave to my Lord I ſtand, 
That we once more may lee our native land; 
For, after what I thus with truth have ſaid, 
(O, let my caſe and arguments be weigh'd!) 
How can I view my aged father's face, 
If I bring not his darling to the place ? 
How can thy ſervant ever bear to ſee 

His grief, his rage, and hear his curſe on me?” 
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Judal's ſpeech had more than the deſired effeft.— Foſeph inſtantly 


ordered all, beſides his brethren, to leave the room, burſt out 
into tears, and diſcovered himſelf While they ſtood abaſhed, he 
diſpels their fears, comforts them, bids them return quickly to 
Canaan, and orders them to bring his father and all their families 
and flocks to live in Egypt—Reflettions on this ſcene—Pharack 
tells Joſeph to ſend waggons and ſtores to Canaan for his family, 
which is done accordingly, and the brethren return with joy 
They inſtantly tell Jacob the welcome news of Joſeph's exiſtence 
and proſperity, which overpowers him; he recovers, and doubts 


the tale, till he ſees the carriages and ſtores—Then he believes, 
and exclaims with joy) | 


It is enough, my ſon lives!” 
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VV HLE Joſeph heard what Judah thus expreſt, 
He felt the tempeſt riſing in his breaſt ; 
Nor could his varied countenance conceal 
What pangs the ſpeech of Judah made him feel; | 
He bid the reſt, who ſtood around, depart, 5 
While to his brethren he diſelos d his heart 
Inſtant ke wept aloud---as if alone 
So that the houſe of Pharaoh heard his moan--- 
Then ſpoke---when time allow'd the power of ſpeech--- 
ES Toſeph am 10 
The ſound like thunder ſtruck them all with dread--- 
"I was like the voice of Abraham from the dead! 
Say, doth my father live?” he ſoon rejoin'd, 
And then, to eaſe the tumult of their mind, 
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He ſaid---* Come near I pray you and they came — 1 5 
While thus he told them of his fate and fame 
Here ſtands before you one, whom once ye ſold, 
Yet grieve not, while I now the tale unfold--- 
"Twas God that ſent me here, your hves to ſave, 
From kim theſe honours and this wealth I have! 20 
Iwo years the dearth has rag'd, and five remain, 
In which no graſs ſhall grow, or fruitful grain. 
God rais'd me up before you in the land 
(Where all obſerve whatever I command) 
To keep alive our choſen race on earth, '25 
By this deliverance in a time of dearth. 
Let not my brethren, for a moment, grieve, 
But bleſs the God from whom we life receive ! 
'Tis thus, as Pharaoh's ſelf I here abide ! 
Lord of the houſe, and all the realm beſide ! 30 
By his command the nation bows the knee, 
And all degrees 1n rev'rence bend to me ! 
 Go---haſte to Canaan, and to Jacob ſay--- 
Thy Joſeph lives---and bears o'er Egypt ſway-- 
Oer all the land he rules, and bids thee come, 35 
Nor ſhed one tear to leave thy antient home ! 


Safe 


* 
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| Safe in the land of Goſhen thou ſhalt dwell, 

And all thou haſt ſhall near him proſper well; 

Thou, and thy children, and thy children's ſeed, 

Thy herds and flocks, and all thy fruitful breed ! 40 

There ſhall he nouriſh thy declining age, 

(Five years the famine in the land ſhall rage !) 

Leſt like an armed man” * it ſeize you all, proverb. 
On my dear father and yourſelves ſhould fall! | 
If ye my brethren, doubt this tale for truth, 45 

Your eyes, and thoſe of that beloved youth, 

Behold tis I---'tis Joſeph's ſelf ye view! 

(His looks of love, convinc'd them it was true!) 

Haſte, tell my father all my favour here, 

My wealth, my glory, and the truſt I bear, e 

Haſte- bring him hither---O, I long to ſee 

My aged father, near myſelf and thee.”--- 

Then on his youn ger brother's neck he fell, 

And wept---and Benjamin on his as well ! 

Nay on them all he wept---and kiſſed each--- 65 
This ſcene ſupplied the pow'r and uſe of ſpeech ! 

Then, when their mutual ſympathies did ceaſe 


They commun d with him; all the ſcene was peace ; 
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More ſweet their converſe now, than cer before, 
On all their houſehold cares and living ſtore ! 
Nor did he once upbraid them with their fall, 
Forgot were now the priſon, pit and all! 


If heav'n on earth we could ſuppoſe to be 


Twas here and Foſeph happieſt we ſhould ſee! 


The reſt in peaceful penitence reſign d, 

For much themſelyes they cenſur'd in their mind ; 

Thus, though a God of Love our fins forgive, 

We can't forget them while in fleſh we live; 

Ingratitude to him each ſinful fall, 

Who gave his Iiũe a ranſom for us all! 

Whoſe bowels yearn'd to bring us back to God, 

Who for this purpoſe only holds the rod, 

Or leaves us, by his dreadful abſence ſcourg'd, 

To our own will, when his in vain is urg d! 

Thus, thus alone his anger is reveal d, 

Tis pain enou gh to feel his love conceald; 

And light with darkneſs unity declines, 
The one muſt vaniſh, while the other ſhines! 
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os when the night preſides, he day i is gone, 
Thus ſin, or holineſs, prevails alone; 

Though each may rule, in different degrees, | 
Yet by elf it rules, as mortals pleaſe-— 

Juſt as the bias of our mind 1s bent, 

To follow good, or from it's laws difſent.--- 


The glad report in Pharaoh's palace ſpread, 
That Joſeph's brethren came to purchaſe bread ; 
It pleas'd the king, for Jo/zph's God he fear'd, 
And lov'd his ſervant with intenſe regar@; 
His houſehold too rejoic'd, for, one by one, 

All bleſs'd the Ruler near their Maſter's throne ! 
The king to 7⁰ oſebh gently gave command, 
Say to thy brethren---* Quickly leave the land, 


Lade ye your beaſts with corn, and homeward ſpeed, 


Leſt all your Father's houſehold faint for bread; 
And bring your parent here my wealth to ſee, 


Your wives, your houſeholds, and your herds to me; 


Free will I give you what the land affords, 
The fat of Egypt, and its plenteous hoards! 


But 
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But firſt, from hence take carriages for all, 
| Your father, wives, and children, great and ſmall ; 
4 Nor heed your houſthold-ſtuff, for here ye'll find, 


Ye, and your father, all things to your mind.” 


They ſoon obey'd, and each prepar'd his load, 
While 7o/eþk gave proviſions for the road, 
And carriages their houſeholds to convey ; 10 
What Pharaoh order'd, gladly all obey ; 
| Changes of raiment were on each beſtow'd, 
On all his brethren Joſeph's bounty flow'd ; 


- To Benjamin, his dear-intended ſlave ! 


— 


Three hundred pieces, and five ſuits he gave, 1 10 
And, for his father's uſe, he ſent along, 
To prove the tale they told from 7o/eþh's tongue, 
Ten aſſes, which with Egypt's ſtores were led, 
And ten ſhe-affes, bending with her bread ! 
Each beaſt defhign'd a preſent with it's load, 4 £6 
And for his father, food upon the road : 
They, richly laden with their ſtore and grain, 
With grateful burdens, home return'd again! 
But e er they went, one wholeſome hint he threw, 
(For well he formerly their tempers knew,) | 120 


And 


And now Vith full authority could ſay, 

« See that ye fall not out along the way. 

Their hearts were ſoft, they took the council kind, 
And each with pleaſure ſtor d it in his mind; 

Now to the land of Canaan back they fled, 

And to their Father all in raptures ſaid--- 

* Toſeph is yet aloe, in high command, 

He lives, and governs all th' Egyptian land! 

(Theſe waggons, and theſe ſtores, theſe burdens prove 
The words we ſpeak) and to you ſends his love.” 
The. good old man then fainted at the news--- 
Although he did full credit ſtill refuſe ; 

Thus joy's excels o'ercomes the human frame, 

Our organs are not ſuited to th' extreme, 

What over-pleaſes or what-over pains, 

Our hearts oppreſles, or diſturbs our brains; 

Old age conſiders © venerably wile,” * 


Nor ſcarce gives credit to the ears or eyes; 
Such ſtrong deceptions have been heard and ſeen, 
It ponders long what informations mean ; 

Yet oft miſtakes the action for the will, 

Too often led to nurſe the news of ill; 
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But youth, from inexperience news receives, 
And without reas'ning every tale beheves ; 


Sincere itſelf, it thinks that others too 145 
Can neither forge a lie, nor evil do, | 

Now Jacob's heart repell'd th' affrighted blood, 

His pulſe returning with the purple flood! 

His eyes no more the ſwimming fluid found, 

The clammy cold no longer claſp'd him round, 150 
Soft breathings brought him to himſelf again, 

And gentle heat diffus d through ev'ry vein ! 

Slowly his frozen hmbs regain'd their pow'rs, 

Chill'd in the courſe of ſoftly-ſliding hours! 

F is eyes, with luſtre brightening as he role, 155 
On Benjamiu and Simeon firſt uncloſe, 

Who neareſt now with fond and filial ſtrike, 

Watch'd the bleſs'd ſignals of returning life; 

His wither'd arms, around his ſons he threw, 
Whom to his fatherly embrace he drew; 160 
The pow'rs of ſpeech the joyful tears ſuppreſt, 

And ſpoke the kind emotions of his breaſt. 

When Jacob role, they thought, as from the dead, 


They told him all the words which Joſeph ſaid ; 
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And when he view'd the carriages intent, 25 165 
And all the ſtofes and aſſes which he ſent; 
Old Jacob's ſpirits now with joy revive, 
< It is enough”---He ſaid - My ſon's alive; 
I will go down to ſatisfy my eye, 
O let me ſee him, and content I die !” 170 
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The Patriarch ſets out on his journey to Egypt, with all his family) — 
Their ſenſations on the road deſcribed.— Jacob is revived, when 
he arrives at Beer. ſleba, at the fight of his father's altar, which is 
deſcribed, with the antient worſhip of a Patriarch.— God re- 
veals himſelf here to Jacob, comforts him in his journey and: 
renews his promiſes to his ſeed.— Jacob declares the viſion to 


his children and family, who were thus encouraged to proceed: 
his arrival in Egypt. 


The meeting of Jacob and Foſeph deſcribed. 


e eee Boon IX. 
S ſoon as time permitted him t arrange CEL. 46. 
His home“ affairs, for ſuch a ſerious change, Hi Ga 
Iſrael aroſe, and firmly went before 
His ſons, their. wives, their children, and their ſtore ! 
Each female eye the ling ring tear retain'd, 5 
Their infants. too left loth their native land; 
While ſlow from Canaan: all their journey took, 
Each caſt behind a fond, impaſſion d look; 
Their eyes {till turn & and Janguifh'd on the ſpot, 
Their tender hearts bemoan'd. their fated lot ; 10 
Much they revolv'd on each domeſtic ſcene, 
The rooms, the fields, where they ſs oft' had been; 
Their pleaſant gardens, and their great retreats, 
Their wells, their walks, their bowers,. and their ſeats! 


All, 
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All, all to leave, for ever now forego, 
Which cuſtom made a paradiſe below ! 

To wander-onward to a realm unknown, 
Where none could call a foot of land his own ; 
To ſee all faces ſtrange, and friends ſo few, 
Cuſtoms and manners which they never knew ! 
A language foreign, and a race unkind, 

A falſe religion, grating to their mind! 

All theſe diſturb'd them, as they paſſed along, 
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Though no complaints were heard, no murm'ring tongue; 


But looks of anguiſh, ſighs alone expreſt 
The grief, appretive; of each troubled breaſt ; 


Evn Jacob caught che impreſſion felt around, 
He ſaw their eyes fix'd mournful on the ground ; 
His heart to anxious ſorrow ſoon inclin'd, 

While other griefs now ruſh'd upon his mind ! 
Thus one diſtreſs ſucceeds another ſtill, 


Or fancy leads us on from ill to ill! 


The Patriarch's faith decreas'd fo much of courſe, 
As the more ſtrong he felt affliction's force; 
And as the more he yielded to the thought, 


Grief after grief inſenſibly it wrought ; 
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He mus d, dejected, on his bending age, 

And on the journeys length from ſtage to ſtage; 

He inly trembled, leſt his ſons ſhould bend 

To Egypt's idols, and forget their friend ! - 
He mus'd on what that prophecy ſhould mean, 

That pointed ſorrow on ſome future ſcene ; 

For Abraham's ſeed, whoſe bondage ſeem'd foretold, 

Some ſore affliction time might now unfold ! 

He ſear d that enmety might ſoon be ſhewn, 45: 
Between the ſons of Egypt and his on; 

And that his bones ſhould not, when broils increaſe, 

Reſt, with his. fathers, or be laid in peace! 

Thele wars, tremendous, he foreſtall 'd m vain, 

While ſlowly onward mov'd the penſive train! 50 
Through Canaan's borders all: theſe thoughts. and more, 
Within his ſage, revolving mind he bore; 

But, when he came to Beer-ſheba, the place, 

Where, to his fathers, God reveal'd his grace ; | 
Where J/aac's altar ſtill, unbroken, ſtood, 55 
Near Abraham's grove, now grown a ſtately wood ! 

And where to 1/Jaac Abraham's God appear d, 

Bleſs d in his viſions with divine regard! 
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From whom he promis d multitudes ſhould ſpring 
For ſome great purpoſe, choſen by their king! 


The drooping Patriarch was no longer griev'd, 
The well-known altar ſoon his heart reliev'd ; 
No fluted pillars bore a vaulted dome! 

No painted angels preach'd a life to come! 


a No pealing organ heav'nly notes unfold! 


No marble-aiſle! no altar-piece of gold! 

A Patriarch's temple was his faithful heart! 
A few, rough ſtones his altar, void of art! 
Here heaven's own glory all his paſſions fir d! 
A faithful heart was all that heav'n requir'd ! 


Here Jacob ſacrific'd, and, praiſing God, 
| In words fincere beſought him on his road! 


Nor long is God conceal'd from men ſincere, 
Who wiſh to follow all the good they hear; 
Whoſe hearts are open to his words divine, 
And ſhew, by proof, they to his laws incline ; 
The father of the faithful thus obtain'd, 

By acts of /acrifice, the love he gain d; 

His Maker's bleſſing on his ſeed beſtow'd, 
Becauſe he gave his only Son to God / 
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Let weak free-thinkers blame the do&rine till, 
Man's damn'd or ſav'd, according to his will. 
If ſav'd, the good we have from God deſcends, 
From him it riſes, and in him it ends! 

Now, in the viſtons of the night unveil 'd, 

God call'd his ſervant, and his will unſeal'd--- 

« am the Lord, thy father's God and thine ! 
To all my words thy ear and heart incline ! 
Fear not, thy journey to the end purſue, 

Be ſtrong, and keep my promiſes in view; 

For all thy ſeed, now planting on the ſoil, 
Grows a great nation near the fruitful Nile / 
Down into Egypt I, myſelf, wilk go, 

And ſurely bring them from the land of woe; 
I will be there thy God, who rules the ſkies ! 
And there thy Jo/epk's hand ſhall cloſe thine eyes!“ 
Chear d by the voice divine, the Patriarch roſe, 
The viſion vaniſh'd, but diſpelkd his woes, 
While to his mournful train he cried---* Rejoice, 
My ſons and daughters, hear a father's voice! 
The Lord in viſions has reveal'd his will, 

That each to Egypt ſhould go onward ſtill ; 
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Where we in time ſhall ſpread o'er all the land, 


In multitudes unnumber'd as the ſand! 


There God will ſoothe our woes, our wants ſupply, 105 
And 7o/eph cloſe my eye-lids, when I die!“ 


With duteous awe a parent's words they heard, 

And felt the goodnels of the God they fear'd ; 

Then up from Beerſheba they went intire, 

Their wives, their children, and their aged ſire; 110 
Their children's ſons and daughters in their train, 
Their flocks and herds extended oer the plain: 

All that they gain'd in Canaan, ſaſe convey'd, 

On Egypt's borders wander d, undiſmay'd ! 

Juſt ſeventy ſouls in all, from Abraham ſprung, 115 
(Beſides the wives) were numbred---old and young 

Theſe in the land of Egypt ſought their home, 

From whom a nation roſe in time to come 


Jacob ſent Judah on before, alone, 
To greet, and beg the preſence of his ſon; 120 
That 7eſeph, too, might meſſengers employ, 
As guides to Goſhen, now their land of joy ! 
This 
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This ſoon chey reach d, protected on their road 
There pitch d their tents, then made it their abode. 
Soon as the meſſengers return'd to tell, 

That all in Goten were arriv'd, and well; 
Joſeph, his chariot and his num'rous train 
Prepar d to meet his aged fire again; 

So long divided, ſuch a length of years, 

Fill d, on each fide, with ſuch uncommon cares! 
On las, ſo checquer d yet fo void of blame 
With grief, and dignity, diſtreſs and fame! 

'Tis hard to tell which ſtronger ſtrikes the fight, 
His night of darkneſs, or his day of light! 
Soon as he ſaw his fire, he left the crowd, 

Fell on his neck, and wept---each wept aloud--- 
---So' Lazarus met his ſiſters from the grave, 
In after times, when God came down to ſave !--- 
When the firſt raptures of his joy were fled, 

The good old Patriarch thus, rejoicing, ſaid--- 
Now let me die, theſe eyes have ſeen thy face--- 
Since thou art living, I ſhall die in peace!“ | 
Then Joſeph thus---* III firſt to Pharaoh go, 
Your ſafe arrival, and your ſtate to ſhew--- 
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My brethren, and my father's houfehold- care 
Are come from Canaan's ſoil to ſojourn here; 
The men were ſhepherds in their native land, 


And brought their flocks and herds at thy command.” 


When Pharaoh aſks, as probably he may, 


To what employment bred, ye then ſhall ſay--- 


„Thy ſervants ſhepherds from their youth became, 
Their fathers too, from age to age, the ſame 
Thus, in the land of Goſhen ye ſhall dwell, 

Thoſe parts for paſture all the reſt excel; 


Brought up to cultivate the land for bread, 


Egyptians hate a ſhepherd's life to lead.” 
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Joſeph returns from Goſhen with five of his brethren, whom he 
preſents before Pharaok, who allows them the land of Goſhen 
for an inheritance—Soon afterwards Jacob arrives, whoſe age and 
preſence ſtrike even Pharaoh with awe—And, after a conference 
with the King, he retires with his ſons to Goſhen, The famine 
increaſes in Egypt; the people apply for bread to Foſeph, who 
exchanges it 2 their cattle and horſes, by which means the 

are kept alive. They again apply for corn, and offer their 
land to Pharaoh, and themſelves for his ſlaves, as the likelieſt 
way of being preſerved in life. Their free-will offering is ac- 
cepted, but 7oſeph begs, and obtains for them, all their lands, ex- 
cept a fifth part, in the laſt year of the famine. Joy and 
happineſs, on both ſides, conclude this beautiful ſcene ! 
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Now from the land of Coſhen 7o/eþh roſe, 

But firſt five brethren, from the reſt he choſe ; 
Five, like himſelf the moſt, of modeſt mein, 
In perſon graceful and in mind ſerene ! 


Whoſe forms and tempers, of ; their own accord, 
Beſpoke them brethren of the Egyptian Lord! 
He left not favour'd Benjamin behind, 

So like himſelf, in features and in mind ! 

With theſe to Egypt's King he glad return'd, 


Whom ev'n the Courtiers much his abſence mourn'd ; 


Where Pharaoh waited, anxious and in pain, 

To greet the fav'rite of his heart again! 
Whom, when he ſaw (deſcending from his throne) 
He ſoon embrac'd, and ſpoke to kim alone ; 
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From whence are theſe, who ſeem to be your. kin, 


| Six more with all they have, their living ſtock, 


And wiſh ſome ſpot in Egypt for our home; 


| Replete with kindneſs, and devoid of pride--- 
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To you /o like in perſon and in mein?” | 
To whom thus 7o/eþph---* Theſe my brethren are, 
Who proſtrate thus before your throne appear 


Their wives, their children, and their num'rous flock 
Are come from Canaan, with our aged fire, 

And to be ſubjects of your realm aſpire !” 

Pharaoh then aſked them How they all were bred? 

To what employment ?”---when they bow'd and ſaid--- 
Thy ſervants ſhepherds from their youth became, 23 
Our fathers too, from age to age, the ſame: 


As ſuch to ſojourn in thy land we come, 


Since in our native land the famine reigns, 

And for our flocks no paſture hides our plains. 30 
Then here, we pray thee, let thy ſervants thrive, 

To keep our families and flocks alive; | 

In Goſhen let us dwell, redeem'd from ill, » 

Friends of thy ſtates, and ſubjects of thy will!“ 

The King to Jo/eph then his ſpeech applied, - "+235 


(. Thy 
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« Thy aged fire and brethren here are come, 

On thee depending, from their native home ; 

Lo, thou haſt had--and-none my laws withſtand--- | 

The next to me, the rule of all the land, 40 
It lies before thee, therefore chuſe the beſt, 
Wherein thy ſire, and all he has, may reſt ; 

Free in the land of Goſhen may they dwell, 

As this for paſture other parts excel; 

And if thou know'ſt one active, one or more 45; 
Above the reſt, as ſtewards. of my ſtore; 

Let them my cattle and my flocks command, 

Make ſuch my ſtewards over all the land.“ 

He ſaid, and Joſeph with obedience bow'd, 

While his large heart with gratitude o'erflow'd--- 50 
Then from the preſence of the King retir'd, 

The Sov'reign, whom his father's God inſpir'd; 

To ſave a race, from which in time ſhould ſpring 

A Prince of Peace, ſuperior to the King! 


The reſt with Jacob now from Goſhen came, 55 


To learn their fortune and their future fame; 


The 
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The aged fire, whoſe venerable face 
Beam'd with a child-like innocence and grace ; 
Whoſe hoary locks, belikver'd er with age! 
Did ev'ry eye and ev'ry heart engage ; a 60 
As led by 7o/epþh to the throne he went, | 
His trembling knee with lowly rev'rence bent ; 
While, ſtruck with awe, the King his ſuppliant rais d, 
And felt for once his dignity debas'd ; 
For once he ſaw the littleneſs of Kings, 63 
The poor, mean grandeur of terreſtrial things! 
Reſign'd to all the ills that ſaints receive, 
And bleſs'd with ſomething more than Kings can give; 
14 The Patriarch, with uplifted hands and eyes, 
4 For Pharaoh pray'd down bleſſings from the ſkies ! 70 
The Sov'reign felt the great, prophetic pow, 
Which ſeal'd theſe bleſſings to his lateſt hour 


Then of the age and anceſtors inquir d, 


Of him, who ev'n to Heathens ſeem'd infpir'd ! 

The ſeer replied---* O King! the years I've ſeen 75 
(A pilgrim here) are fix ſcore years and ten; 

Evil and few my fleeting ſeaſons paſt, 

All fad, nor one /o happy as the laſt / 
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Evil and few to thoſe my fathers ſhar'd, 
Who yet as pilgrims liv'd---and diſappear'd !” 
He ſpoke---a bleſſing clos d his laſt adieu 
And lowly bending from the King withdrew. 
The good old Prophet with his ſons retir'd, 
And found in Goſhen all his heart deſir d; 
He ſaw them planted on a fruitful ſoil, 
And bread inſur'd without their future toil ; 
He felt imperial ſunſhine from the throne, 
While his dear fav'rite rul'd the realm alone ! 
No greater bliſs the Patriarch could deviſe, 
To cloſe his pilgrimage beneath the ſkies ! 


But, while joy gilded his declining years, 
The dearth through Egypt ſpread increaſing fears, 
No bread through all this fertile land was found, 
And nought in Canaan but diſtreſs around--- 
The rich and poor felt wretched and forlorn, 
Their ſtores exhauſted, and conſum'd their corn ; 
The public wealth the ſtores of Pharaoh fill'd, 
Trade ſtood deſerted, and the land untill'd, 
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So from all parts in dire diſtreſs they fled, 
And begg'd of Joſeph for ſupply of bread. 
„Why in thy preſence ſhould thy ſervants die, 
Thou haſt our money, we have none to buy.” 
When 7o/eph ſaid If thus ye live forlorn, 
Give me your cattle, in exchange for corn; 
Tour horſes, flocks, and herds, your aſfes give, 
That they may alſo have the means to live.” 
| Theſe gladly all beſtow'd, nor grudging gave, 
The lives of theſe, and of themſelves to ſave; 
Thus for one year ſupplied with plenteous grain, 
They found no cauſe of Jo/eþh to complain; 
But when expir'd, the famine preſs'd them ſore, . 
And all to 7o/eph flock'd again for ſtore ; | 
They ſaid---* We will not Aide it from our Lord, 
No herds or money have we now to hoard ; 


All, all is ſpent, nor have we to command 
Augght but our bodies and our fruitleſs land. 


Why ſhould we die, thus ſtarv'd before thine eyes! 


And all our lands be loſt, without ſupphes? 
Buy us for ſlaves, and take our lands for bread, 
Elſe thoſe lie barren, and ourſelves are dead! 
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O give 


0 give us food, that we may PTY withand, 
That deſolation ſtare not round the land!“ 
Joſepli, whoſe heart was not confin'd alone, 


To the bare limits of a Monarch's throne ; 
But for the public welfare lov'd a King, | aa 5 | | 
With patience heard the griefs they had to bring ; 4 | 
With wiſdom plann'd for both their mutual good, | | | 


And thus exchang'd the barren land for food; 
In Pharaoh's name he purchas'd all around, 
From ev'ry man his ſervice and his ground ; 130 | 
Through Joſeph's policy he claim'd the lands, 
From Abyſſinia to the Lybtan ſands ; = 
All were his own (except their very graves) 

His ſubjects willingly became his ſlaves ; 

Theſe he diſpos'd in cities round the coaſt, 135 


So that none hungred, not a life was loſt ; 

But man and beaſt were daily found to thrive, 

Thus providentially preſerv'd alive! 

The Prieſts a portion of the land poſſeſt, 

Their fields were not fo purchas d with the reſt ; 140 
Vet, though the people thus reduc'd to thrall, 

Had ſold their land, their freedom and their all; 
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And thus convey'd them home to Pharaoh's breaſt--- 
O King! permit a ranger here to plead, 


For thy own ſubjefs in their utmoſt need ; A 
To hear their ills thy gratious ear incline, _ 


Their wealth, their bodies and their lands are thine ; 


Though famine drove them to ſuch dire diſtreſs, 
They ſtill deſerve your favour not the leſs; 
'Tis God ordains our ſtations, rich and poor, 
The beggar is a man, the Prince no more ; 

All are his creatures, all our fellows too, 

The poor can pray, and Kings no more can do; 


O King! though willingly their all was giv'n, 


Yet let thy mercy ſpeak the will of heavn! 


This year concludes the dreadful ſcene of dearth, 
And plenty ſoon ſhall crown the teeming earth ; 
The Nile already feels it's ſprings ariſe, 


And fruitful rains ſeem forming in the ſkies ! 


Then let your ſubjects feel the gen'ral joy, 


Nor let ſad ſorrow all their hopes deſtroy ! 
Their lands are giv'n, but let their lands be ſown, 
And the i part in produce be your own.” 
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He ſaid, $ what he faid the King approv'd, 
By Joſeph widow and compaſſion mov'd 


Who ſoon conven'd the heads of all the land, 


And thus diſplay'd his bounty and command; 
Lo, Pharaoh claims your all, moſt freely giv'n, 
But thus he imitates the love of heav'n; 

Take grain, for this laſt year of dearth at hand, 
Tis Pharaoh's will ye ſow it in your land; 

That of the produce of the ſeed that's ſown, 

Four parts be yours, the fifth be Pharaoh's own, 
Thus ſhall ye hold your farms from Pharaoh ſtill, 
With grateful hearts, obedient to his will ! 


Thus ſhall your houſeholds and yourſelves ſurvive, 


And all your little ones be kept alive.” 

He faid---the tear purſued the words he ſpoke--- 
The tear of joy, when thus they ſilence broke; 
„Our thanks accept, for thou our lives haſt ſav'd, 
Gladly we bend, to Pharaoh's will enflav'd ; 

His, with our free conſent, we live and die, 

Nor ſhall we heave one baſe, ungrateful ſigh.” 
Thus both the people and the King were pleas'd, 


He gain d great plenty, and their hearts were eas'd ; 
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Still to this day the land of Egypt brings 

One fifth of all her produce for her Kings ; 
The lands of Prieſts excepted, they, alone, 
Claim all the ſacred produce, as their own. | 
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Jacob draws near his end, full of days and honour The famine 
concludes. The face of Nature ſeems revived— Fo/eph vilits his 
declining father in hopes of his dying blefſing—His ſenſations on 


the road deſcribed Jacob is revived on Foſeph's viſit, and blewas 


him and his two ſons—He places the youngeſt on his right hand, 
which Joſeph thought to be a miſtake, but Jacob proceeds, and 
prophecies, that the ſeed, not the n of Ephraim, ſhall excel 
that of Manaſſeh in bleſſings Jacob then called his other ſons, to 
| bleſs them. He prophecies of all their ſeveral ſtates, the bleſſings 
and difpoſitions of the other tribes in times to come, after their 
arrival in the land of Canaan—Among the reſt, that of Juda is 
diſtinguiſhed, as the line moſt renowned, from which Sh:ilo ſhould 


head. 


After giving direQions for his ſuneral, Jacob dies. 


come—the promiſed ſeed of Eve, who ſhould break the ſerpent's 
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TO more the Patriarch mov'd from place to place, 


But dwelt in Goſken now with all his race; 
In peaceful quiet on their lands they liv'd, 

And Jacob long the famine's rage ſurviv'd; 

Full ſev'n ſcore years and ſev'n his length of days, 
And all now cloſing with his Maker's praiſe; 
Who had for ſev'nteen years in Egypt bleſs'd 

His ſervants, ſons and all that he poſlels'd ; 

His offspring num'rous round the Patriarch grew, 


And flocks unnumber'd roſe within his view ! 
The famine ceas'd, the burden'd Nile had roll'd, 


And pour'd her treaſures, richer far than gold ! 


Her fatt'ning moiſture o'er the land was ſpread, 


All Nature ſeem'd returning from the dead! 
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Ev'n things inanimate new life diſplay d, 
The fields, the woods, in livelier green array d; 


The fruits---that droop'd away---by kindly ſhow'rs, 


More rich appear'd, and ſweeter grew the flow'rs ; 


The flocks now feaſted on their native plain, 


And the pleas'd reaper {mil'd upon his grain; 
Both man and beaſt enjoy'd a pleaſing toil, 
As new- born creatures on ſome Eden's ſoil! 


Plenty without and gratitude within, 


For many a year ſupplied the place of fin! 


A paradiſe on Egypt's plains was found, 
And all breath'd peace and harmony around ! 


The King and people 7o/eþh's God rever'd, 


His favour pray'd for, and his judgments fear'd ; 
While on their mem'ry all his mercies glow'd, 
His years of plenty, and his gift of food! 


In courſe of time the awful hour drew nigh, 
When full of days, the good old man ſhould die ; 
Who thus with feeble voice, his ſon addreſs'd, 

* If now I am with 7o/eþ}'s favour bleſs'd; 
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Swear to me kindly, truly to me ſwear, 
Thou wilt not ſee thy father's burial here; 
Far, far from Egypt, where my fathers lie, 


There place me near them, though with thee I die,” 


7o/eph the promiſe in the oath beſtow'd, 

And Jacob bow'd in rev'rend thanks to God! 
Some time elaps'd when news to Joſeph came, 
That Jacob felt decay d the vital flame; 

The duteous ſon, to ſee his dying fire, 
Aroſe to greet him, e're he ſhould expire ; 
To beg his bleſſing on his future days, 

Ev'n on his children's children and their ways ; 
For well he knew the great, prevailing pow'r, 
That muſt attend the Patriarch's lateſt hour; 
The parting ſoul, with angels round his bed! 
Loſt in th' approaching vi/cons of the dead! 


When, wean'd from dazzling and ſeducing ſcenes, 


From which, e're death, heav'n all its children weans ; 


The good, old Patriarch on the edge of time, 
Again might ſee aſcending angels climb 


From earth to heav'n, and thence deſcending down; 


New ſcenes of glory might again be ſhewn ! 
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Such 
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; Such thoughts the mind of Joſeph might inflame, 
As down to Goſhen with his ſons he came ; 
But as he nearer ſaw his fire's abode, 
The tear of Nature other paſſions ſhew'd; 60. 
Affliction's waves o'erflow'd his yielding heart, | 
And filial fondneſs thrill 'd through ev'ry part! 
Now for a ſeaſon all his ſoul bereft 
Of grandeur's ſcenes, to griel's impreſſion leſt, 
His ſtate, his kingdom, and his cares behind, 65 
To ſorrow's ſoftneſs he devotes his mind; 
A fire, and /uch a fire, at life's extreme ! 
Made all things elſe, a mere, deluſive dream / 


He ſent his ſons before, that he, alone, 
In ſolemn ſilence might his fire bemoan ? 70 
Without reſerve, give way to Nature's pow'rs ! 


Which burſt upon him in his private hours ! 


When Jacob heard his fay'rite ſon was near, 

In ſacred ſilence ſtole the grateful tear ; - 
With ſtrange, new ſtrength ſupplied, of late unknown, 75 
Up from his bed he roſe, and kiſs'd his ſon--- 
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Then ſaid--- At Luz in. Canaan's land I faw | 
The ſacred preſence, when o'erprels'd with awe, MN "A 
He bid me riſe, and thus his will declar'd, | 
My ſoul enwrapt in viſions while L heard !--- 80 | 
Be ſtill, and know that I am God, thy friend! 

Eternal bleſſings on thy ſeed deſcend! 

From thee unnumber'd multitudes ſhall ſpring, 

And proſper, while they take me for their King ; 

This land, wherein thy fathers liv'd awhile, | 85, 
From age to age ſhall be thy children's ſoil.” 
The word is paſt, and thus the gift divine 

Belongs, by heav'nly right, to me and mine! 


I therefore may, and ſhall, thy ſons declare 

As equal objetts of my fondeſt care ; GO 
With thee and Benjamin, and all the reſt, 

To ſhare in equal lots the Land of Reſt; 

Nay, ev'n thy future ſons, though yet unborn, 

Shall, when their brethren die, their place adorn, 

Thyſelf and offspring, with peculiar love, 95 
And Benjamin and his, I muſt approve, 

For her dear ſake, my firſt eſpous'd ! who died, 

To ſeal my griefs, my much lamented bride! 


While 


While life exiſts, her memory I prize, 
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Methinks I ſee her now before mane eyes ! 

Her dear remains I buried on our road, 

At Bethlem, where my ſorrows overflow'd ; 

But, 7o/eþk ! who.are theſe? © my ſons,” he ſaid--- 
* Whom God has giv'n me.“ “ Bring them near the bed“ 
Jacob replied that I thy ſons may bleſs--- 1035 
F or I, in future, cannot deem them leſs.” 

So Joſeph brought them near his father's fide, 

By fond affection and by faith allied ! 

Come near my children? thus the fire expreſt--- 

---Then kiſs'd, and claſp'd them to his aged breaſt--- 110 
While tears from mutual ſympathy aroſe, 

In ſtreams like theſe, ſincere affeQion flows 

Then, when the rapid tide of Nature ſpread, 

In all the fulneſs of his heart he ſaid, 


O 7ofeph! never did I think to fee, | 115 


So great a bleſſing as thyſelf to me; 
Much leſs that here thy ons I ſhould behold, 


Thus ſunk in years, fo wearied, weak and old ! 


But let me bleſs my children while I hve, 


Let each draw near, his portion to receive.“ 120 


Then 
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Then 7o/zþh plac'd them, as their age allow'd, 
Manaſſeh firſt, as firſt in years he ſtood, 

On 1/rael's right, as elder ſon, he placed, 

And Ephrarm at his left, though not diſgrac'd 5 
But his 7:gAt hand on Ephraim Jacob laid; 

To him, though youngeſt, was this honour paid ; 
And on Manaſſeh, though the eldeſt ſon, 

His left he laid, nor was the fact unknown--- 


225 


For, though the fire thus bleſs'd them while they liv'd, 


In future times his prophecy ſurviv d. 
„May God, who gave my fathers grace and reſt, 
Who in the act of bleſſing, ſtill is bleſt; 
The God, who fed me all the ſeaſons paſt, 
And, by his word, has kept me to the laſt! 
Who from all evil by his angel guards, 

And thus, inſtead of puniſhing, rewards; 
May He, whoſe guardian eye in ſecret ſees, 
Protect and bleſs the future lives of theſe ! 
On them recorded be my father's fame, 

And, after me, be 1/raelites hy name | 

Let countleſs multitudes from them ariſe, 


To ſpeak through earth the bounties of the ſkies !” 
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When 7o/eþh ſaw his fire's right hand was plac'd 


On Ephraim's head, he deem'd his heir diſgrac'd ; 


But thought the dimneſs of his father's ſight, 
Made him deprive Manaſſh of his right; 


Then gently plac'd his father's hand to bear, 


On his firſtborn, his right, as lawful heir, 
And ſaid, © Not fo, if thus my father pleaſe, 
For Ephraim was born the laſt of theſe.” 
Jacob replied ““ My ſon, I know the fact 
Yet bear my will in this unſeeming act; 
Manaſſeh ſhall become a num'rous ſtate, 

His tribe renown'd, he ſhall be truly great--- 
But Ephraim, greater in the land, ſhall boaſt. 
A countleſs number, and prevail the moſt ! 
Gut of his loins a leader ſhall be found, 

Whoſe arm ſhall conquer all the nations round ; 
The terror of his name diſmay ſhall ſpread, 
That hoſts, though living, fhall be deem'd as dead! 
Yet, though I ſet Manafh leſs in fame, 


Both ſhall be join'd in bleſſing, each the ſame ; 


When like a proverb this ſhall be expreſs'd, 
Like Ephraim and Manaſſeh be thou bleſs'd !” 
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Then Jacob turning to their father ſaid, 

« Behold your fire is numbred with the dead, 
But ye ſhall live, and in your ſeed command 
The fruits and glories of the promis'd land ! 
And lo! I give to thee above the reſt, 

The ground I bought of Hamor, and poſſeſt; 
Which with my ſword and bow, again I gain'd, 
When the falſe Amorite the ſame retain'd !” 

He ſpoke---then call'd his other ſons and ſaid--- 
Draw near around your dying father's bed! 
Attentive liſten, while he thus diſplays 

What ſhall befall you in the latter days--- 

Let midnight filence all your ſouls poſſeſs, 

And ponder what my prophecies expreſs. 


Reuben, my elder branch! the leading flow'r ! 
Of all my ſons, as firſt-born, high in power! | 
Begirt with honour, yet with ſhame as well; 

Lo! weak as water, ſhalt thou not excel! 
He dar'd, my ſons, by lawleſs paſſion led, 
He dar'd to violate his father's bed! 
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From him no Judge, no Prophet, Prieft or King, 
In future time, through all his tribe ſhall ſpring ; 
But beyond Jordan they ſhall dwell obſcure, 


With eaſe inglorious, all their ſhame endure! 


* Simeon and Levi, eruel and ufkite, 

By birth are brethren, and too hike in mind; 
Oppreſſive weapons, in their dwellings found, 
Expreſs their temper, and my nature wound! 
Far from their ſecret, O my foul! retire, 

Nor the vile han of their deeds defire ; 

For, in their wrath, a Prince's death they boaſt--- 
And baſe, like traitors, us'd a harmleſs hoſt; 
Curs'd be their anger, which my ſoul abhorr'd, 
And their fierce fury, which diſpleas'd the Lord! 
Weak and divided, in the times to come, 


They ſhall not find as here, a peaceful home ! 


© 7udah, the boaſt of all thy father's race! 
The ſpring of might, of majeſty and grace! 
Thy dreadful hand ſhall all thy foes disjoin, 


And all my other ſons bow down to thine ! 
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Like a young lion, riſing from his prey ! 
Tudah, in triumph, ſhall his pow'r diſplay, 
Fierce like a lion, grown to age mature, 

Yet while he ſees the victory ſecure ; 
Couches, as ready on the foe to dart, 

Yet gen'rous, not oppreſſive, at his heart! 
Like a young lioneſs, that guards her young, 


He proves invincible, deſtroys the ſtrong ! 


What pow'r can foil the ſtrength which God beſtows ? 


The lion of the tribe of Juda rouze ? 

The ſceptre ſhall not from his hand depart, 
And from his tribe ſhall judges rule his heart ; 
Till Shiloh comes, the peace-maker and Kang ! 
Who ſhall all nations to one kingdom bring! 
So rich ſhall Judas vines increaſe around, 
That aſſes colts ſhall to their ſtems be bound; 
That ev'n his garments may be waſh'd with wine, 
And thus be tinctur'd with a die divine! 

His eyes a brilliant luſtre ſhall beſtow, . 

And milk and honey o'er his borders flow! 
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« Zebulon near Tyberia's lake ſhall dwell, 
And in the commerce of the land excel, 


For ports and harbours ſhall his fame extend, 


And near to Zidon ſhall his borders end !” 


In ſtrength ſhall /achar ſurpaſs the reſt, 


With ſluggiſh ſtrength and patient virtue bleſt ! 


His being, loſt to honour, wealth and ſtate, 
An als ignoble, bending with his weight ! 

Yet thus contented he ſhall ſlide through life, 
Devoid of trouble, nor diſturb'd with ſtrife; 
A quiet ſameneſs ſhall his labour ſhew, 

Not eager much to act, nor much to know ; 
He ſaw and felt---'twas all the bliſs he had--- 
That reſt was good, and buſtling life was bad; 
So with his tillage and his taxes pleas'd, 

He liv'd in tents, not hurried nor diſpleas'd ; 


The fruitful land of Galilee ſupplied. 


His daily wants, and nought he wiſh'd beſide ; 
For courts, or kingly pow'r, or uſeleſs fame, 


He never ſigh'd, for this was all his aim, 
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Near Jordan's banks a peaceful life to lead, 245 
In harmleſs labour, free from noiſe and need ! | 


« Dan, like the reſt, in judgment ſhall decide, 
Yet like a ſerpent by the way ſhall glide ; 
In ſubtle cunning ſhall deſtruction plan, 
Like a dark adder, at the heel of man; | 250- : 
Or of the horſe, whoſe rider is o'erthrown: 
By ſuch devices as this tribe ſhall own ! 
Long have I waited, O my God! to ſee 
The great ſalvation for my ſeed and me; 
From that old ſerpent, whoſe device we feel, 255 
Whoſe head ſhall ſuffer, though he bruiſe the keel / 


Gad by his foes in time to come ſhall fall, 
But in the end ſucceed againſt them all ! 


*The fields of After ſhall bow down with corn, 
And royal dainties ſhall his board adorn ; 20860 
The fruits of Carmel's © flow'ry fide” ſhall crown 
The name of Aer with a King's renown ! 


A well-ſpread tree ſhall Naphtal: appear, 
Such countleſs branches, and ſuch fruit to bear, 


That 
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That all the brethren ſhall with joy behold, 


What ſtrength and numbers all his tribe unfold! 


In 7oſeph, lo! a fruitful vine I lee, 
In vigorous youth, a tall, luxuriant tree ! 
Whoſe beauteous branches overſpread the wall, 
And bend with burdens, coveted by. all! 


Their poiſonous darts the archers' arrows ſhot, 


Who made him feel the wounds their malice wrought ; 


Yet, when their bows hung uſeleſs by their fide, 
His ſhone in ſtrength, his arm their pow'r dehed ; 
Made ſtrong by him who made the ſpangled ſkies, 
From whom our ſhepherd, and our rock ſhall riſe ; 
By him, my father's God and Abraham's friend! 
Whoſe hand ſhall feed thee, and whoſe arm defend! 
Whole bleſbing, from the heav'n above, ſhall flow, 
And, from the deep, the plenteous ſtores beſtow ; 
From Nature's genial and her nurſing pow'rs, 

All, all ſhall proſper whatſoe'er is yours ! 

Thy father's bleſſing far ſurpaſs'd the reſt, 


Wich which his rev'rend anceſtors were pleſt ; 
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They reach'd in compaſs to the utmoſt bound 285 
Of the high mountain's everlaſting round; | 

Theſe on the head of 7o/eþh ſhall deſcend, 

On him, who void of ev'ry human friend! 

Was left diſconſolate, (a dreadful doom) 

Far from his brethren, and his native home ! 290 


« Bold, fterce and warlike, Benjamin ſhall live, 
And like a wolf upon his prey ſhall thrive ! 
Death in the morning ſhall reward his toil, 
And at the cloſe of day he parts the ſpoil ; 
Active and dreaded far and near his name, 295 


Long ſhall he hold his fortune and his fame!“ 


Thus the twelve tribes, through ev'ry nation known, 
Deriv'd their lineage, fortunes and renown ; 

Prophetic viſions ſpoke their future fame, 

Each had his bleſſing, ſep'rate as his name! 300 
And now their dying fire, to cloſe his will, . 
This laſt requeſt injoin'd them to fulfil; 

My cold remains convey to Ephron's cave, 


There with my father's reliques make my grave; 


And, 
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And, when theſe aged limbs at reſt are laid, 305 
To chear you, think what wonders God difplay'd ! 

What future glories ev'n in proſpect ſhine ! 

What acts of good from Abraham's day to mine! 

What joys allow'd us, from the bleſs'd abodes ! 

What brilliant viſions of deſcending gods ! g19 
But, above all, regard the promiſe made, 

The ſeed of Eve ſhall bruiſe the ſerpent's head! 

Fhe Patriarch ceas'd---the thought ſurpaſs'd his pow'rs--- 
With ſweet oppreſſion bleſs d his lateſt hours, 

While freſh upon his mind the' idea lay, 315 
He breath d his Jaſt---and calmly died away! 
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The ſorrow of Joſeph and his brethren on the death of Jacob 
deſcribed— Joſeph defires leave from Pharaoh to go and bury his 
father The funeral deſcribed—The- brethren begin to fear the 
vengeance of Foſeph; who allays all their apprebenfions—His 
excellent management of the kingdom deſcribed, and the good 
conſequences. He is taken ill in old age; his brethren aſk 
his dying forgiveneſs of their fin towards him; which is eaſily 
obtained. He dies—His Character concludes the PoE. 
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OON as the father elos d his dying eyes, G 


The ſons expreſs'd their ſorrows in their ſighs; 
Their tears more prevalent than words declare 
His love, his leſſons and paternal care ; 
The loſs they felt from death's deſtroying pow'r, 5 
It's cur/e they ſaw in this unfriendly hour! 
When pungent pain from human ills aroſe, 
His preſence bleſs'd them, and they bore with thoſe; 
His councils chear'd the heart, and charm'd the ear, 
While his bright pattern prov'd his words ſincere; 10 
Joſephis affection overflow d it's bound, | 
He deeply {ympathiz'd with all around; 
And on his father's lips impreſs d a kiſs, 
Yet warm with blood, as if it ſtaid for this 
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He clos d the Patriarch's eye-lids for the tomb, 
Then big with ſorrow left the doleful room! 


Ye, that have felt the tender ties that bind 


The very frame and fibres of the mind; 
Ye, that have lov'd, and been beloy'd by thoſe, 


Whom death has ſnatch'd from all their future woes, 


May gueſs the' affliction of the parting hour, 
The laſt farewel of friends to meet no more! 
Yet none but ſons and fathers can expreſs 
The pain they feel, the exquiſite diſtreſs; 
When death divides the double cords that tie 
Such fond relations' lives, ſo dear and nigh ! 
The childleſs cynic, and the churl ſevere, 
May treat with ridicule great Nature's tear! 
If pain of thought deſerts the ſtoic's mind, 
'Tis plain no real pleaſure he can find ; 
Nor is he wiſe, if wiſdom crown'd the head 
Of him, who rais'd a Laz'rus from the dead ! 


_. Whoſe tears his friendſhip and his grief declar'd--- 
Nov bluſh, ye fools, that boaſt your hearts are hard! 


---Full forty days, embalm'd had Jacoò lain, 


Whom ev'n the Epyptians mourn'd with Joſeph's train; 
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When 7eſeph thus his ſov'reign Lord addreſt, 

While his brow mark'd the ſorrows of his breaſt ! 

« If I in Pharaoh's eyes have favour found, 

O let his gracious bounties ſtill abound ! 40 
Let Pharaoh kindly my requeſts allow 

My father, dying, made me {wear and vow--- 

That to the land of Canaan I ſhould bear 

His ſacred bones, and fee them buried there ; 

I therefore wiſh to ſee this office done, 

As the laſt duty of a fav'rite ſon! * 

Permit thy ſervant to obey his fire, 

I ſoon from Canaan ſhall again retire.” 

Go as he order'd”---then the King replied--- 

And Joſeph bowing left his ſov'reign's ſide; 50 

And with him all the elders of the land, 

Chariots and horſemen went, a num'rous band ! 

His brethren, ſervants, and his father's train, 

All went in flow ſucceſſion o'er the plain ! 

All but their little ones, a helpleſs race ! 55 

And flocks and herds that paſtur'd on the place. 

In fight of Canaan come, near Jordan's ſide, 

The mournful mukitude ftretch'd far and wide ; 
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For ſev'n long days in lamentations loud, 


The gen'ral grief detain'd the weeping crowd; 


The ſons of Canaan heard the diſmal moan, 


And thought the Egyhtians loſs was all their own; 


That ſome great patriot or ſome prince expir'd, 


Who long their welfare, as his own, defired ; 


The public voice the voice of God declares, 


When lamentation, ſuch' as hie, appears! 


Now had the fons perform'd their father's will, 


The laſt requeſt enjoin'd them to fulfil ; 

His cold remains convey'd to Ephron's cave, 

And near his father's made the Patriarch's grave; 
This done, in ſorrow all the train return'd, 
Sedate they came, and long in ſilence mourn'd--- 
No ſooner had they fafe arriv'd at home, 

Than Jacob's ſons ſuſpeRed ills to come; 
Foreboding fears within their boſom roll'd, 

They dreaded him whom once their envy ſold--- 
They deem'd revenge would, on their ſire's deceaſe, 
Take place within him, and diſturb their peace--- 
The clouds of ſorrow on their mem'ry ſtole, 


And all forgot the goodneſs of his ſoul ! 


— 
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While guilt and ſorrow o'er their reaſon reign d, 

They thus to Jo/eþk ſent the tale they feign'd--- 

© Thy father bid us, e er he met his end- 

Theſe words to Joſeph ſay, as to a friend--- 

For Jacob's ſake, if his requeſt can move, : 8 
Shew you reſpect a dying father's love; 

O let him ſpeak when dead, to o/eph's heart, 

While thus he takes his guilty children's part ; 

For Jacob's ſake forgive them all their fin, 

Though ills he harbour'd 'gainſt his love within, 90 
Now therefore, O our brother, let us live, | 

And, for our father's ſake, our fin forgive * 

Joſepli in tears bewail'd their doubts and fears, 

And, by the meſſenger, remov'd their cares 

* Go, bid my brethren in my love confide--- 95 
Revenge did never in my heart reſide 

Bid them to baniſh all tormentin g fear, 

And let them come themſelves my words to hear!“ 

He ſpoke - - they came, and fell before his face, 

And ſaid .“ Behold thy ſervants beg thy grace!“ 100 
He wept and rais'd them; then, benign, replied, 
* Caſt, O my brethren ! caſt your fears aſide ! 
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In Egypt's realm I reign with ſor reign ſway, 
As ſubjeRs, all regard me, and obey; 


And, as a token, though my death ye ſought, 
His ſov'reign will has good from evil brought, 
Ev'n to yourſelves the benefit extends, 

Ye are my brethren, and your Maker's friends ! 
Thus was I plac d, like God's vicegerent here, 


| To raiſe your race, and baniſh all your fear; 

To ſave from famine all the nations round, 
And bleſs the land, on which his gifts abound--- 
Then far diſpel what clouds of grief may fall 
Mine are yourſelves, your little ones, and all ; 
The land before you, Gofhen's fruitful plain! 

Is, while your brother lives, your own domain!“ 
He ſpoke, while all his fooks and tone expreſt 
The fond affections of his feeling breaſt ! 


Back they return'd, with Foſeþh's kindneſs chear d, 


Nor while he hv'd, afflictions felt, or fear'd. 
But, in the length of years, deftruftive time, 
Which ſteals on all our race in ev'ry clime ; 
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None here, without my leave, ſhall wound your peace, 105 
And God has pardon'd, ſince ye begg'd his grace 
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on 79 bl ſtole, the ſinking ſand grew leſs, 
Nought here avail'd his pow'r and will to bleſs! - 
Long had he rul'd and not a tongue complain'd, 


For fourſcore years, with God-like wiſdom, reign'd ; 


In him the poor beheld a ſtedfaſt friend, 

The young revere him, and the old commend ; 
His laws the ſtubborn fear'd, though not ſevere, 
His great fection did the work of fear ; 

The people felt, he aim'd at public good, 

And thus he rul'd all orders as he would; 

Vice hid her head, if any vice prevail'd, 

No trade declin'd, no uſeful commerce fail'd ; 

No idleneſs through all the land was ſeen, 


The fields were hid with corn, or cloath'd in green ; 


The annual ſeaſons fince the famine ſhew'd, , 
That even Egypt was the land of God / 

That Providence through all the realm ordain'd, 
The laws, the ruler, and the wealth it gain'd. 
Long had he liv'd to ſee his children's ſeed 

Of the third race, each other ſtill fucceed ; 

While death, to terminate his earthly views, 


Drew nigh ; his brethren heard the fearful news To 
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And while they haſted from their homes to ſee 
The face of him, from whom they once did flee ; 
Thus to each other on the way they ſaid, 

By guilt and ſad imaginations led ! 

On let us ſpeed, his bleſſing to receive, 

Our hearts to comfort, and our thoughts relieve ; 
His laſt forgiveneſs from his lips to hear, | 
To chaſe our grief, and diſſipate our fear : 

But, O when death ſhall feize his mortal frame 
How ſhall we bear the mem'ry of our ſhame / 
How can we hope in future times to riſe, 
Amidſt a hoſt of jealous enemies 

Some marks of envy even now they ſhew, 

Too like the pręſage of approaching woe! 

Our riſing numbers and our flocks offend, 

How ſhall we fare, when we have loſt our friend / 
Whoſe pow'r and love with equal luſtre ſhone, 
Who made all hearts as friendly as his own !” 
Foreboding evil thus, their fate they mourn'd, 
Till to his preſence, joyleſs, they return'd ; 

Who thus addreſs'd them on his dying bed--- 
Soon will ye ſee me number'd with the dead; 
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But be aſſur d, our God will bring you hence, 
No pow'r can ſtand againſt Omnipotence; 
His gracious promiſe, to my fathers made, 
No ſtrengtli can fruſtrate, and no art evade 
But ſwear, as I to Jacob, ye'll convey 


My bones to Canaan, far from hence away! 
That with my fathers they ſecure may lie- 
And my free ſoul ſhall meet them when I die! 
This one requeſt my dying lips defire--- 
Draw near---embrace me each ere I expire--- 
That, to annul your doubts, I thus may prove 
My full forgiveneſs, in my dying love! 
Each then embrac'd him, burſting into tears ! 
Each loſt in Nature's forrows, all his fears ! 
While Benjamzn the laſt, but not the leaſt 
In fond affection, fainted on his breaſt ! 
The ſcene diſſolv d his very /oul away, 
That fled to manſions of eternal day! 
Thus died---or parted from the mortal frame--- 
The' Egyptian Ruler, of illuſtrious name 
The friend of Pharaoh, full of days and grace, 
The firſt, great patron of the Jewiſh race 
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The nobleſt model of deſert for all, | 
Of thoſe who lowly riſe, or patient fall ! 
In chains rever d, yet lovd upon a throne, 
Here Kings may learn to make all hearts their own! 
Here Lords are ſhewn from life their proper ſphere— 195 
Ae taught a Court for once to be ſincere 
To thoſe above him, as to God, ſubmiſs, 
To thoſe below him till diffuſing bliſs; 
The poor he lov'd, the rich for honeſt ends, 
Thoſe were his bretkren, theſe were only friends / 200 
Meek without meanneſs, wiſe without deceit, 
Good without noiſe, without ambition great ; 
Great in a dungeon; when a flave refign'd, 
As if born only an obedient mind ! | 
When rais'd to govern, equal pow'r he found, 205 
As if ordain'd to rule the nations round! 
God was his all in all, from youth to age, 
Ye His ſecret wiſdom ſtill through ev'ry ſtage 
„Fi. To this he liſten d, to the Cod within, 
Who thus preſerv'd him from the ſtorm of fin, 210 
Kept, like an angel-mind, from firſt to laſt, 
In grandeur ſafe, in prifon undiſgrac d! 
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To ſhew us all what God alone can do, 


215 


Preſerve us ſpotleſs, all our journey through! 
In trials guide us, in temptations guard, 


And ev'n at laſt his own deſerts reward 
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O why ſhould righteous men have rank'd with thole ! 


The author allows that many ſervants of God have been aQtuated 
by no evil deſign in the prejudice they have conceived and ſpread 
againſt one, whoſe life, learning, and labours are generally honoured 
and revered ; and would be univerſally fo, if his labours and writings 
were examined by all without prejudice. 

He has been free to ſpeak his mind upon every ſubject, and has 
taken the word of ſcripture as the general platform of all his ſenti- 
ments, and has had the candour to corrett ſeveral of them, which 
might either want explanation, or were taken up too ſuddenly, ſo that 
oppoſers now have very little, if any reaſon to cavil at any of his 
religious and philoſophical labours, and I may ſay of him what a 
more celebrated Poet ſaid of one that is gone to reſt — 


+ Bluſh, calumny ! and write upon his tomb, 
If honeſt eulogy can ſpare thee room, 
Thy deep repentance of thy thouſand lies, 
Which, aim'd at kim, have pierc'd th' oftended ſties. 
And fay, blot out my fin, confeſs'd. deplor'd, 
Againſt thine image in thy faint, O Lord!“ 
Cowes, 
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Line 39 Soon all ſhall own the wiſdom of thy plan, - 


Line 61 


This idea was moſt ſtrongly implied, or ſeconded by Mr. Pope 
in theſe lines: | | 


« If plagues or earthquakes break not heav'ns deſign, 
Why then a Borgia, or a Cataline ? 


Who knows but He, whoſe hand the lightning forms, 
Who heaves old ocean, and who wings the ſtorms, 
 Pours fierce ambition in a Ceſars mind, 


And turns young Ammon looſe to ſcourge mankind ?” 
Wrapt like Elijah in a flame of fire! 


This may be done without the aſcenſion of the body, in the ſenſe 
expreſſed by Mr. Hooke, to Biſhop Warburton, near the death of 
Mr. Pope, That his dying friend was wrapt up in the love of 
God!” Archbiſhop Uher alſo had a ſimilar expreffion, viz. © A 
heart all flaming with the love of God!” 
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NOTES 


Peace and the Man I ſing, whoſe heart was wove, 


The neid holds forth to public view, in moſt harmonious lan- 
guage, one of the moſt unexceptionable characters in the Gentle 
world; yet the hero of that piece is far eclipſed by Joſeph, who, 
though no ſtoic, - poſſeſſed what Aneas did not, the maſtery over 
his paſſions, which by all the ſages of antiquity, is deemed the 
chief and ſtriking mark of a real hero; valour is too often. linked 
to revenge and all the baſe (becauſe ill-uſed) paſſions of animal 
Nature. Had ſuch a Poet as Virgil handled the following ſubjett, 
the Author of this. Piece would have gladly circumſcribed his views 
to the office of a Tranſlator ; at preſent he can aſſume only the 
title of a Paraphraſt, having choſen to keep within fight of the 
glorious original, as much as poſſible. 


That angels union have with men they love; 


The ſcene of deſcending and aſcending angels, repreſented to 
Jacob, as deſcribed in Genefis, ſeems to ſhew us by a figure (and 
all figures have ſubſtance) that there is ſome, though an inviſible, 
communication between the good ſpirits of each. world. | 


Such 


Line 1 


Line 30 


302 


Line 37 


Line 152 


Line 183 


Line 211 


| Joſeph's brethren, nor has the advance of virtue, from its firſt 


u G rn 8. 


Such was the father, and the fav rite ſon, 


— 


Providence might inſpire Jacob with a peculiar affeQtion for his 
ſon Joſeph, above the reſt, on account of his real, perſonal good 


qualities: but this cannot be brought to defend the general partiality 


of parents, who too often fix on thoſe children fox their favourites, 
who have more external, or ingenious, than moral recommendations. 


Nor car'd what ills befel him there alone, 


This ſelfiſh behaviour exally deſcribes the guilty conſcience. 
It flies, from the thought of ſin, to the gratification of the ſenſes, 
heedleſs of what others are ſuffering, while it riots in exceſs, and 
thus, by ſure gradations, man falls from the ſpiritual /{zep to the 
death of the ſpirit, in ſuch hardened guilt as that of the ambitious 
Pharaoh, who knew not Foſeph ; future aſllitions, however, brought 
the ſons of Jacob to their proper ſenſes. 


There like a ſlave from hand to hand he paſs d- 


So it ſeems, the antient Heathens had a flave-trade, which, no 
doubt, they defended with as many ſpecious arguments as the 
moderns do. The heart of man recoils at every argument uſed in 


behalf of ſo diabolical a trade. 
And then devour'd, but that his coat they found, 


Guilt ſeeks a cover in lies. The progreſs of it from its firſt riſe 
to its remiſſion, was never better exemplified than in the ſtory of 


ruggle to its final victory, been ever ſet off to greater advantage 

in any mere man, than in the perſon of Joſeph; for I dare avow, 
with a hundred plain paſſages of holy Writ, that the Man, Feſus 
Chriſt, was alſo God. The other paſſages, which ſeem to throw 
a cloud on this affertion, do not, in reality, contradift it: though 
Prieſtleans do not diſcern or will not remember, that our Saviour 
did not diſcover his Godhead at once, even to his diſciples, — «1 
. aid, 


X O r ES. 


ſaid, they could not bear the diſcovery : tul the day of Pentecoſt, 


they ſary it darkly, 


-- 


Till him I follow, mourning to my grave. 


It is not in the power of language to expreſs the ſorrow, with 
which Jacob mult Rave viewed the coat of — colours, * 
with blood and preſented to him in ſuck a manner. 
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Line 38 


Line 62 


So good from ill by Providence is brought | 


God is neither the author nor inſtrument of any evil what- 
ever: wicked men and wicked ſpirits alone are the occaſion and 
agents of fin, and therefore its ſure conſequence is miſery among 
the children of men. If there was no ſuch thing as evil, patzence 
would be a word without meaning; and if there was no affliction, 
there would be little humility in this world, where the beſt ſchool, 
for the fallen children of Adam, to reſtore them to their true ſtate of 
mind, is that of trial, or adverſity. Thus are we adviſed, by Wil⸗ 
dom itſelf, to take up the croſs. 


And thus ſhe ſpoke the feelings of her mind, 


The memorable ſpeech of Dido evinces the proper ſtate of this 
viler woman's mind. Her hufband, by his kind and diſcreet beha- 
viour to Joſeph, did not manifeſt the tyrant : and the virtues of 
Joſeph, on every conſideration, fhould have overawed her inclina- 
tions---but the devil may, for his own ends, fall in love with an 
angel. As Satan did with our firſt Parents---vide Paradiſe Loſt. 
b. iv. I. 26g. 


Line 168 Of female arts the iron pierc'd his ſoul ! 


Pſalm cv. 18. 


The bitter evils of a gaol to taſte, 


To be cooped up, in diſgrace, within the walls of a priſon, is a 
puniſhment, which need not be inhanced by the ſeverity of an 
unfeeling gaoler; why mercy ſhould not meet firmneſs in ſuch a 
character, is no more a riddle, than that both ſhould meet in the 
character of a Chriſtian ſoldier, defending his country. 


* My father's God can fully anſwer pray r. — 


We ſometimes have friends where we leaſt expect them, as the 
Butler found Foſeph, a mere ſtranger in the dungeon; and where we 
moſt ought to expett to find them, we often fail in finding them, 
as Joſeph in the priſon found no friend in this very Butler for t- ů? 
„cars after he had experienced the reſtored bleſſings of this dream.--- 
O ſunſhine ! what art thou in tus world! full of ingratitude! 


Qq NOTES 


Line 28 


Line 56 


Line 28 


Line 39 


Line 88 


Line 102 


And ev'n in day- light on his ſpirits prey d, 


Joſephus repreſents that the dreams were, at the times of dream- 
ing, explained to Pharaoh; but ſacred authority ſeems directly 
againſt this ſuppoſition; for we may learn, from the connection of 
the ſtory, that God deſigned, that 7 5 alone ſhould be the inſtru- 
ment of revealing them; although the direction of Providence in 
raiſing up Foſeph for the approaching, critical ſeaſon of ſamine, 
might be extremely evident to the mind of Pharaoh, if an imme- 
diate explanation of the dreams attended them in the mind of 
Pharaoh, as Joſephus ſuppoſes. 


O King! this day I do my fault bemoan, 


The Butler, raiſed from the dungeon, to wait upon à King, had 
not grace ſufficient to put him in mind of the friend he had found 
in that dungeon—* When I was in proſperity,” ſaid Dauid, I 
forgot God.” The inference is eality made. 


His parts and air beſpeak him nobly born,” 
Vide Joſephus, b. ii. p. 55. 
& But freely tell us what thy God may ſhew.” 


Vide oſephus, b. ü. p. 55- 
Zaphnath 
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Zaphnath- Paancah Pharaoh called his name, 


Which means A ſaviour of the world or A revealer of 


| ſecrets?” Illuſtrations of the Bible. 


As daughter of the Prince and Prieſt of On / 


When God had thus exalted Foſeph from the loweſt dungeon 
to be Viceroy of Egypt, he muſt have given him uncommon power 
to bear the contraſt. a 


Reſoly'd on learning as all rulers ſhould; 


The conduft of this Prime Miniſter is a perfect pattern for all 
others. The management of a kingdom requires minute in- 
ſpethon. | 


To ſee what impoſts are the moſt eaſily borne by the poor, what 


Kinds of arts, traffic and manufattures, are beſt adapted to the 


different provinces, what foreign commerce anſwers the wants of a 
kingdom, and what lands, lying waſte and fruitleſs, may be improved 
to raiſe and ſupply multitudes with proviſion Hic labor---hoc opus eft--- 


The Nile with fatneſs through all Egypt ran, 


Providence has ſupplied every country with its peculiar reſource 
of plenty---thus £gypt is fattened by the Nile, and other countries, 
by copious rains, at peculiar ſeaſons or ſtated times. as the Faſt 
and Weſt- Indies---fome, by a grateful interchange of rain, ſunſhine, 
heat and cold, as in England, and others by a perpetual ſpring as in 
Mexico, or by the balmineſs of the air, as in Tatly: ſome countries 


depend on their ſeas, and others on their foll, as in the inland 
parts of boundleſs Continents. 


The rice, which, planted in the waters, ſhot--- 


Rice is thrown into the waters in Egypt, and ſo grows to a 
crop.---Vide Thompſon's Travels. . 


But all were yearly eaten as before. 


We may ſuppoſe that the vegetables and thoſe annual fruits, 
which live and die yearly, and which depend more on the /un 
than the oil for their exiſtence, continued through the whole four- 
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Line 213 


Line 226 


Line 249 


Line 276 
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teen years as uſual, except that they flouriſhed more, and more 
3 in the plentiful years. 


Line 282 "The firſt * Manaſſeh call'd”---for thus he ſaid--- | 


The name means Oblivion, as if he forgot his troubles. 


Line 285 The ſecond ſon, he Ephraim call'd, a name, 


By interpretation, Return---as if he had returned to proſperity, 


Line 333 The plague (which wholeſome ſeaſons from the ſoil--- 


Line 360 


The land of Egypt is leſs ſubjett to this dreadful ſcourge in ſuch 
ſeaſons, when its rains and its river produce health as well as 


plenty. 
Save that which 7o/ep/ made, and call'd his own. 


Foſeph's Well has been recorded by ſeveral hiſtorians ; but the 
above plan of it, is the creature of imagination. 
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That neighb'ring parts from Egypt brought their corn, 


Neither did he ſell it” (ſaid Joſephus with great humanity) © to 
thoſe who inhabited that country alone ; but to ſtrangers alſo, ac- 
counting the whole race of mankind ſo allied together, that it is 
reaſonable ſuch as want, ſhould be ſupplied by thoſe who have 
plenty.” B. ii. p. 56. N 


* Nay, but ye came our nakedneſs to learn. 


Joſephus imagines he made uſe of other objeQtions, © That they 
were of divers nations, though they feigned kindred, and that ſo 
many ſons ſhould belong to one father.” B. ii. p. 56. 


By Pharaoh's life I ſolemnly do ſwear, 


Foſeph has been cenſured by one of the greateſt and beſt men 
of this age, for this oath. In mitigation, if not in total exculpation 


of Joſeph, the Author of this Paraphraſe would beg leave to ob- | 


ferve here, what he has not ſeen elſewhere, that Joſeph wiſely 
eſtranged himſelf at firſt from his brethren, and theſe affeverations, 
with his ſtern aſpett, muſt have had the defired effett; they knew 
Foſeph was not uſed io ſuch aſperities ; had he continued in his native 
ſweetnels of voice and temper, he could not have carried on the 
diſguiſe to ſuch a good effect. : 


« This 


Line 3 


Line 31 


Line 48 


310 


Line 54 © This do, or elſe by Pharaoh ye are ſpies?!” 


Tine 92 


Linc 102 
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ſephus, very ingeniouſly, ſuppoſes, that Joſeph's brethren pro- 
ed 2 him, * he ſhould ſend one of W oe to the land 
of Canaan, to ſee their father and families, and thus prove their 
aſſertions. B. ii. p. 55. 


Their names, their numbers, and their ſtate he ſought, 


It is ſaid by Joſephus Fe gh upon no certain authority) that 
after the upped) leah of ofes h, the domeſtic affairs of Jacob went 
to ruin. B. ii. p. tha been ſo, moſt probably the Scrip- 


ture would not LE on filent upon it, but, from its expreſs 
mention of his herds, his flocks, and other things, long after the 
loſs of Joſeph, it may be well concluded, that the caſe was not 
ſo. But that God bleſſed Jacob, and his families for his ſake, even 
with temporal proſperity. Jacob was no ways to blame, and he would 
have ſuffered moſt in the calamities of his ſons. 


Of all his brethren, who was moſt unkind, 


Simeon and Levi were the only two perſons who were concerned 
in the murder of the Shechemites, who were moſt * and 
treacheroully flain ; Gen. xxxviii. 25. 


NOTES 


Are ſafe, protected by their parent, God ! Line 32 


No ſtroke could be more eloquently adapted to make Jacob ſub- 
mit to Fudah's petition than this. It awoke his faith! 


* If of my ſons I am bereav'd, I die.”--- Line 55 


In all the ſpeeches of Jacob, Judah. and Joſepl, the Author has 
kept as cloſe to the words, as poſſible, in order to preſerve that, 


in which their beauty conſiſts, Pathetic fumplicity. 


f e 


Line 32 


Line 49 


Line 180 
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Could even God this earthly Nature wean, 


The ſufferings and miracles of our Saviour proved, in the moſt 
ſubſtantial manner, the love of God to man: the permiſſion of 
evil and miſery, even to the beſt, in this world, cannot, therefore, 
throw the leaſt ſhade over the goodneſs of the Divine Being: 
God was, is, and ever will be, in his very eſſence, Love, which, if 
we conſider ourſelves as fallen fpirits and free agents, may well 
permit us to be tried, tempted and afflicted by wicked ſpirits, in 
order that we may freely return to him, as our only ſriend, to be 
comforted, and to be reſtored by his Spirit. 


“p. follow after, and o ertake the men, 


Foſephus ſuppoſed, that a troop of horſemen was ſent on this occa- 
on, along with the ſervant, who found the cup. B. ii. p. 88. 


« His grief, his rage, and hear his curſe on me ?” 


Foſephus has ſubſtituted a ſpeech for Judah in this place, of con- 
fiderable length, worked up with great art, full of that eloquence 
allo, which engages moſt ſtrongly the heart in diſtreſs, including 
every affecting incident, that could be ſuggeſted by the mind of 

man 


N O T E 8s. 


man, to render it ſucceſsful on the mind of Foſeph ; a ſpeech, re- 


plete with invention, pathetic and perſuaſive, and with one or 


more inſtances of the true ſublime, it would have graced Cicero. 
Vide Foſephus, b. ii. p. 59. | 

The original of this paraphraſe of Fudah's ſpeech, has marked him 
for a man of great addreſs and genius, it is not fo diffuſive as that 
of Joſephus, yet in its brevity, contains all the ſtriking, prominent 
features of perſuaſive eloquence, as the event proved. The Multum 
in parvo is no where ſo viſible as in the Holy Scriptures. c. 
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Line 75 


Line 91 


Line 127 


Thus, thus alone his anger is reveal'd, 


The nature of God muſt ever remain the ſame. He is Love. 
When we feel his abſence, it is our own fault; other things, other 
cares engroſs or affect our minds. God is angry with the wicked 
every day, that is, He does not ſhew them the light of his counte- 
nance, becauſe they turn away their faces from him ; this figurative 
language extends no farther, and it is far enough, for thus the finner 


is like the troubled ſea, whoſe waters caſt up mire and dirt, miſery 
and diſtreſs. 


The King to 7o/eþh gently gave command, 


What a good and generous heart muſt this King have had! The 
example and wiſdom of his Viceroy muſt have had a ſtrong im- 
preſſion on the imperial mind ; Kings, for their own ſakes, ſhould 


have good men round the throne; but they ought to be men of 


talents. 
Joſeph is yet alive in high command, 


This muſt have ſtruck him like news from the dead, and which, 
without farther and irreſiſtible evidence, the fond old father mult 
have thought too flattering, too good to be true, after ſo much 
ſorrow felt, and ſtill freſh in his mind, from the imagination of his 
death, on the fight of his bloody coal | 5 
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On Benjamin and Simeon firſt uncloſe. Line 156 


As moſt probably they firſt repreſented themſelves to his view 
what a contraſt to the coat. ſcene, when the poor old father fainted 


for grief !- 
O let me ſee him and content 1 die! ; | Line 170 


Jacob, though he ſaw the ſtores, and heard of the grandeur of 

o/eph, did not ſeem to ſet any value on either, in compariſon, 
at leaſt, of the pleaſure he promiſed himſelf on the fight only of his 
dearly beloved ſon ! 


r 2 NOTES 


Line 72 Which ſeal'd theſe bleſſings to his lateſt hour, 


This Pharaoh ſeemed, by all that we can learn, to have feared God 

to the laſt. Another Pharaoh too ſoon red, who knew not 

pſeph, who diſregarded the Providence of God in raiſing up 

1 to his kingdom, ſuch a Preſerver of the whole 
n þ 
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But Ephraim, greater in the land, ſhall boaſt, 


This was truly fulfilled in the pofterity of theſe two children: a 
convincing proof that Facob ſpoke by the inſpiration of the Almighty, 
for who elſe can forelee what is to happen in diſtant ages? Above 
four hundred years after this, when the Jſracktes were firſt numbered 
in the wilderneſs, the tribe of Ephraim had eight thouſand, three 
hundred men more than that Manaſſeh, Numb. i. 32, 38, 35. 
When they encamped about the tabernacle, Ephraim had the ſtan- 
dard and was ſet before Manaſſeh, Numb. ix. 18. 20. In the ſecond 
muſtering indeed, twenty-eight years after, it was otherwiſe, as to 
the number, Numb. xxvi. 35, 37. Yet after this, Ephraim 
had the pre-eminence, Deut. xxxiit. 17: of him came 7Jo/hua, the 
conqueror of Canaan, Numb. xiii. 18: and 7eroboam King of 1ſracl, 
Kings ix. 26: fo that the name of Ephraim is uſed to ſignify that 
whole kingdom, Ifaiah vii. 2. 9. xvil. 9. 13. &c. 


The ground I bought of Hamor, and poſſeſs d; 


This ſeems the parcel of ground near Shechem, which Jacob pur- 
chaſed of Hamor, the Prince of the country, chap. xxxii. 19. which 
it 1s probable he took and recovered with his ſword and bow, i. e. 
by force of arms, from the Amorites, who had ſeized on it after his 
removal to another part of Canaan, although this is not mentioned 
in the Scripture ; for we find this place of Shechem was the in- 


heritance 


Line 155 


Line 170 


8 n 


heritance of Joſeph's ſons, Peer xvii. 1, and xx. 7. And it is 
mentioned as the parcel of ground which Jacob gave ta Joſeph, 
John iv. 5. 8 8 


Line 178 And ponder what my prophecies expreſs. 


As ſoon as he had done ſpeaking with Foſeph, perceiving his end 
was approaching, he called the reſt of his ſons, that he might tell 
them what ſhould befall their poſterity in future times, for the ex 
preſſion, In the laſt days, igaihes hereafter, or in time to come. Y 

This chapter calls for our ſtrifteſt attention, for it contains a N 
number of prediQtions or prophecies, which were to be fulfilled 
at diſtant periods, through a large ſucceſſion of years; things de- 
pending upon ſo many various circumſtances, upon ſuch remote 
cauſes, ſo hid from all human view, ſo contrary to all appearances 
at the time they were ſpoken of, that it' was impoſſible for any hu- 
man foreſight or conjectures to imagine them. And yet all were 
exactly and fully accompliſhed, many of them in diſtant ages, long 
after both the Prophet and the Recorder of the prophecies were 
dead. Nothing can give us a higher idea of the Scriptures, than to 
ſee things ſpoken of in them, with the moſt certain aſſurance, ages 
before they happened; for this muſt wonderfully confirm our faith 
in them, as it is a ſure and convincing proof that they are Divine ; 
for it is the prerogative of God alone, or thoſe that are commiſſioned 
by Him, certainly to foretel future events; and what makes this 
chapter of ſtill more value to us, and more worthy of our cloſeſt 
attention, is, that we have the ſure word of prophecy, in confirma- 
tion of all our hopes in Jeſus, our Saviour; for, in this chapter, we 
find a moſt remarkable prophecy, marking out the time and ſome 
2 circumſtances of the coming of the Meſhah, fo particu- 

arly, as will furnifh us with an invincible argument, that not only 
the Meſtak is come, but allo that Jeſus Chriſt, whom we believe in, is 
the perſon. So that we may be convinced in our hearts, as Simon 
Peter was, John iv. 68, 69, and ſay with him, Lord, to whom 
ſhall we go? Thou haſt the words of eternal life, and we believe and 
are ſure that thou art the Chriſt, the Son of the living God.” 

This is the foundation-ſtone, on which the Scriptures are built ; 
this is the one thing, which we ought carefully to attend to, viz. The 
declarations of an appointed Saviour of mankind. Illuſt. 


He 


. 


1 1 5: 
He dard to violate his father's bed 
Vide Gen. chap. xxxv. 
Oppreſlive weapons, in their dwellings found, 


Here the dying Patriarch teſtifies the higheſt abhorrence of the 
cruelty of Simeon and Levi, in the barbarous murder of the She- 
chemites, recorded chap. xxxiv. 35. Illuſt. 


They ſhall not find as here, a peaceful home! 


This exattly and fully came to paſs; the tribe of Simeon having no 
arate inheritance by themſelves, but living in the midſt of the tribe 

Fudah : Joſhua xix. 1, 9. And ſome of them being forced to 
ſeek a habitation in the wilderneſs of Sier, and in the Gador, 1 Chron. 
iv. 39, 42. And as for the tribe of Levi, it was diſperſed amongſt 
the other tribes, Joſhua xxxi. 1, 2, 3. Illuſt. 


And all my other fons bow down to thine ! 


This was remarkably verified in God's chuſing this tribe, and 
David out of it, Pſalm Ixxviii. 68. 70, 71. and Ixxxix. 20, 21; but 
eſpecially in the Meſſiah's being born of this tribe—whoſe kingdom 
is everlaſting, and to whom every knee ſhall bow. IIluſt. | 


Like a young lion, riſing from his prey ; 


We may obſerve here a gradation, for Judal is firſt compared 

to a lion's whelp, then to a grown lion, then to a lioneſs, for ſo 
the Hebrew word Labi, which we tranſlate an old lion, ſignifies, 
which ſeveral authors obſerve to be fiercer and more invincible than 
a young lion : there were many valiant worthies belonging to this 
tribe, in whom the prophecy was verified, as Othniel, Judges iii. 10. 
David, 2 Sam. viii. and above all Chriſt, called the lion of the tribe 
of Judah: Rev. v. 5. IIluſt. 


Who 


Line 191 1 


Line 200 


Line 204 


Line 205 


Line 217 


Line 225 


Line 229 
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Who ſhall all nations to one kingdom bring ; 


Jacob having predicted the qualities of the tribes of Judah, no 
oes to mention a remarkable particular, by which hat tribe ſhould 
diſtinguiſhed from all the reſt, viz. That. the ſcepter ſhould not 
depart from it, nor a law-giver, until Shiloh come—that is, Until the 


: Meſſiah come, as almoſt all interpreters, both ancient and modern 


agree. Illuſt. 


Zebulon near Tyberia's lake ſhall dwell, 


By the haven of the ſea, where Zebulon was to dwell, is meant 
near the Lake of Tiberias, or Sea of Galilee, to which the Eaſt 
border of this tribe extended; Joſhua ix. 10, 15. We may juſtl 
admire the exaftne's of this prophecy, that Jacob, two hundred 
years before the conqueſt of Canaan, ſhould thus be able to deſcribe 
the ſituation of the reſpeQive places, which were to be the lot of 
his poſterity. Though Zebulon was younger than 1//achar ; chap. xxx. 
18—20, Yet Jacob gives him the bleſſing before him; as alſo 
Moſes, Deut. xxxiii. 18. and his lot accordingly came up before 
IJachar, Joſhua xix. 10—17. By this they were taught, that their 

abitations in the land of Canaan was the gift of God, and did not 
come by chance; their forefathers having ſo long before predicted 
the very portion they ſhould inherit. Illult. 


In ſtrength ſhall ¶achar ſurpaſs the reſt, 


The famous Valley of 7ezreel was in the poſſeſſion of this tribe; 
whoſe border extended as far as Jordan, Joſhua xix. 18—22 ; and 
that they poſſeſſed one of the moſt fertile and pleaſant traQs in 
Canaan, appears from Joſephus's deſcription of the upper and lower 
Galilee, which includes the territories of this tribe. *© The country 
is fruitful, ſays he, to admiration, abounding with paſtures and nur- 


ſeries of all kinds, ſo that it would make any man in love with 
huſbandry.” IIluſt. | | 


An 
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An ak ignoble, bending with his weight! lie og 


The Aſs is a patient animal, and the proper ſymbol of labour, 
for, in thoſe countries it was principally employed in labour. Theſe 4# 
expreſſions therefore denote that {ſachar's poſterity would addict 1 
themſelves to the quiet and retired buſineſs of tillage and huſbandry ; | ond = 
and inſtead of being engaged in merchandize and the active ſcenes 
of life, like. their brethren before mentioned, be lovers of peace and 
reſt, ver. 15. to which account the words of Moſes agree, Deut. 1 
xxxiii. 18, © Rejoice Zebulon, in thy going out; and ſachar, in thy 1 

tents.“ IIIuſt. | 


Dan, like the reſt, in judgment ſhall decide, Line 247 


Here Jacob alludes to the name of Dan, which ſignifies judging. | 
By the following expreſſions is ſignified, that the tribe of Dan was | 
to be marked for ſtratagems of , war, defeating their enemies more | 
by policy than open force, like thofe ſerpents that lie in the roads, 
and unexpeRtedly bite horſes heels, and make them overthrow their 
riders. Inſtances of this their policy we have, Judges xviii. 27. and 
- as dealings againſt the Philiſtines: Judges xv. and xvi. ö 
IHuft. 
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Like a dark adder, at the heel of man; 


Line 250 


Though the Houſe of 1/rael ſtands recorded for a wilful and diſ- 
obedient people, whoſe heart was not right with God, yet it is the par- 
ticular infamy of the Houſe of Dan to be ring-leaders in idolatry, 
the firſt who ereQed publicly a molten image in the Land of 
Promiſe, and by their example and perſeverance in this iniquity _ | 
infected all the tribes of 7/rael. This idolatry began ſoon after the | 
days of Joſhua, and continued until the day of the captivity of 
the land, [udges xviii. 30, 31. Suppoſing this to be the view of 
the Prophet's eyes, in what terms more proper could he deſcribe this ] 
new tempter and ſeducer, than by thoſe which are commonly uſed to | 
deſcribe the firſt ? If the firſt tempter deſerved the name of a ſerpent, | 
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Line 257 
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for drawing Adam and Eve from their obedience to the original 
law, in virtue of which they held the poſſeſſion of Paradiſe; did Dan 
deſerve it leſs for drawing the people of Jſrael from obedience to 
the Divine law, in virtue of which they had but even then taken 
poſſeſſion of the Land of Promiſe? If the miſchiefs brought upon 


the race of Adam, were juſtly repreſented by the ſerpent's bruiſing 


the heel of the woman's ſeed; did not the miſchiefs, brought u 
the Houſe: of 1/rael by the idolatry of Dan, well deſerve to be 
painted in colours of the ſame kind? And when Jacob ſaw, that 


the venom of the old ſerpent was not yet ſpent, but that it would 


work again in one of his own ſons, to the utter ruin of his poſ- 
terity ; could he help looking back upon God's promiſe of deliverance, 
and the hope given that the ſerpent's head ſhould be bruiſed ? Could 
this view, and this reflection together, be attended with any other 
ſentiments than thoſe which cloſe this prophecy ? I have waited for thy 
ſalvation, O Lord ! ; 


This prophecy, conſidered in this light, affords a very ancient 
evidence of the expeQtation of deliverance from the cauſe of the 
fall. The hope of ſalvation here manifeſtly relates to the miſchief 
by a ſerpent biting the heels, and though this image is uſed to 
foretel a miſchief then to come, and though the ſalvation itſelf was 
ſtill to come; yet the hope was older than Jacob, had been his 
comfort all along, and was his comfort under the ſad proſpett of 
his children's iniquity. | 


Lay theſe circumſtances together, and it is impoſſible to imagine 
any ſalvation can anſwer to theſe ideas, but that only which aroſe 


from the promiſe, that the ſeed of the woman ſhould bruiſe the ſer- 
pent's head. IIluſt. 


Gad by his foes in time to come ſhall fall, 


Gad ſignifies a troop, and, in alluſion to the name, Jacob foretels, 
that this tribe ſhould have many enemies to ſtruggle with, who 
ſhould get the better of them, but, that in time they ſhould, by the 
Divine aid, prove viQtorious over all oppoſition, which accordingly 

| h | was 
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was verified: for this tribe, inhabiting a frontier country beyond 

dan, Joſhua xiii. 8. was at firſt much expoſed to the incurſions 
of the neighbouring people, particularly the Ammonites; but at length 
Feptha, the Gileadite, ſubdued thoſe Ammonites, Judges ix. 33. Illuſt. 


The fields of Aſher ſhall bow down with corn, 


Aſher's tribe is here promiſed a plentiful traft of land, abound- 
ing, not only with all the proviſions of human life, but ſome 
parts of it, viz. Carmel (Iſaiah xxxv. 2.) producing the choiceſt fruits, 
fit to be ſerved up to the table of Kings; and ſuch a tratt of 


country accordingly afterwards fell to the lot of the tribe of After. 
Illuſt. | 


* 


A well-ſpread tree ſhall Naphtali appear, 


Theſe words may ſeem very obſcure, and it is not eaſy to de- 
termine what it is they predict of this tribe; ſome think they im- 
port, that the deſcendants of Naphitali would be of a free ſpirit 
and lovers of liberty. The expreſſion a hind let looſe, denoting 
this, and by the laſt expreſſion is ſignified, that they would be re- 
markable for affability and addreſs: but there is nothing related 
afterwards of this tribe to juſtify this explanation, and therefore the 
opinion of the learned Bochart ſeems juſtly grounded, who, by 
altering the punQuation, gives quite a different ſenſe to the verſe, 
viz, Naphtalt is a well-ſpread tree, which puts forth beautiful branches ; 
and according to this ſenſe is the Septuagint tranſlation, and the 
Chaldee paraphraſe: and in this ſenſę it was falfilled by the n 
/ this tribe, which from four ſons that Naphtali brought with him 
into Egypt, chap. xlvi. 24. grew in the ſpace of two hundred and 
fifty years, to upwards of 50,000, Numb.. i. 43. and likewiſe in 
the fruitfulneſs of this territory, which was the upper Galilee, a 
country celebrated for its 1 and fruitful ſoil. This agrees 
with Moſes's benediQtion of this tribe, Deut. xxxiii. 23, O Naphtal: ! 
ſatizhed with favour, and full with the bleſſing of the Lord, &c.” 
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Line 289 
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Line 291 


„ 


Line 267 In Joſeph, lo! a fruitful vine I ſee, 


As Joſeph's enemies are conſidered under the notion of archers, 
ſo, in the purſuance of the ſame metaphor, he is conſidered alſo 
as armed with a bow, not to annoy, but to defend himſelf, and 
this bow of his abode in ſtrength or approved firm, i. e. He ſuſ- 
tained all their malicious efforts, by hig faith in God, with un- 
broken fortitude and reſolution, like a tough bow, which though 
long employed in batile, neither breaks nor becomes more flexible. 
His pious truſt in the Divine Providence, was rewarded with ſup- 
port and deliverance from God, who is called the mighty God of 
Jacob, becauſe Jacob had often experienced his goodneſs and power- 
ul protection. But ſome tranſlations render the firſt ſentence in a 
different manner, viz. The bonds and fetters of his arms were broken. 
From that Divine Providence before mentioned, is Foſeph become 
the ſhepherd, who has nouriſhed us in the time of diſtreſs and 
famine ; whereby he has been the ſtone or upholder of us; for in this 
ſenſe Chriſt is called a ſtone, Iſaiah xxvili. 16. and God a rock, 
Pſalm xviii. 2. Illuft. 


i Gerce end warkie, Bowaure hall live, 


We may obſerve here, that though Benjamin, as being the 
youngeſt, was the darling of Jacob, yet he gives him no peculiar 
bleſſings, but merely deſcribes him of a fieree and warlike diſpo- 
ſition. A plain proof this, that the Patriarch was aQtuated by a 
higher ſpirit than his own. We ee no parental partiality appear- 
ing, he ſeems to ſpeak through the whole not as of his own 


knowledge, but as it vas given him. The tribe of Benjamin 


anſwered very exactly to this character, for this alone maintained 
a war with the other tribes, in which they overcame them in two 
battles, though they had 'fixteen to one againſt them, Judges 
XX. 21. to which may be added the exploits of Ekud, Judges 
ii, 15. and Saul, 1 Samuel xIvii. 48. both of the tribe of 
Benjamin. But, there is a remarkable particular foretold here of 
this tribe, which” deſerves to be conſidered, viz. That they ſhould 
continue to the very laſt tribes of the Jewiſh ſtate, for, ſince the 
natural morning and night cannot poſſibly be -underftood Nd 
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what other can we ſuppoſe intended but the morning and night 
of the Jewiſh ſlate, when this ſtate is the ſubjeA of all the pro- 
phecy? And here is a promiſe of longer continuance to Ben- 
jamin, than the other tribes, and this was exactly fulfilled. For 
upon the diviſion, after Solomon's death, the tribe of Benjamin 
adhered to Judah, 1 Kings xii. ver. 24: and formed one people, 
under Judah, as their head, and ſo they two enjoyed the ſame 
fortune, and continued both in being till Shiloh, long aſter the 
other tribes were no more a people, IIluſt. 
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T*HE Poems of Offian have ſtruck the admi- 
ration of the Public in general ; they have 
alſo, by way of ballaſt, had a weight of cenſure 
from the hand of Churchill, (who, however great 
as a Poet, was not overfond of any thing Scotch !) 
And from the power of ridicule in the probati- 
onary Odes ; ſatire and ridicule may be employed 
and pointed on topics as naturally oppolite to 
their proper objects, as the Sun, Moon, and Stars; 
but, while fine magery may be diſtinguiſhed from 
bombaſt, the pathetic from its contraſt, whining, and 
the true fire and feeling of poetic genius from the 
uſeleſs flaſnes and the deſultory declamation of 

mediocrity, Man or Macpherſon (or, the real ori- 
ginal Author of Fingal, let him be who he may) 
will ſtand in the firſt claſs of Britiſn Poets. To 
ſupport the opinion of the Author of this Para- 
phraſe, on this head, he has ſubjoined to this 
Preface, from a Poem in the Engliſh language, 
| _— (little, 


— 
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(little, if any thing, inferior to the Temple of Fame) 
Lines in favour of ſuch an opinion, which, to 
every Reader of taſte, heal for themſelves, in the 
moſt perfect manner; with the opinion of ſo ſine 
a Poet, and ſo true a Critic, the Author of this 
Paraphraſe is fully contented to ſtand or fall; his 
only fear 1s, that whatever pains he has taken 
(and theſe have not been faint or few) to catch, 
retain and ſpread the fire, ſimplicity and force of 
the original, and in words as near it as poſſible, 
throughout the whole Poem, he may have done 
it poetical injuſtice. However, if he has, in the 
main, r the ſpirit and diffuſed 
the imagery through the Piece, ſo as to make 
Offan, even in the Engliſh couplet, ſpeak hike 
himſelf, candour may be challenged. | 

The Wars of Tyrants © from Macedonia's Mad- 
man to the Swede,” are not to be praiſed ; their 
principles and proceedings bear an mfernal 
ſtamp, but the ſubje& of this epic Poem, is 
founded on a different ground, viz. Self-defence, 
or even upon a nobler principle, that of defending 
the kingdom of an infant King from ſuch an iron 
ſpirit as Swaran. | 

Cuchullin, as the appointed Guardian of Cormac, 
nobly ſtands up in his defence againſt the uſur- 
per's power; and may be well called the friend 
of Cormac and of Ireland, while Fingal, whoſe 
Character borders very near that of a Chriſtian 
Hero, 
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Hero, may be deemed the Champion of Inno- 


cence. 


In ſuch cauſes alone, wars are any ways juſti- 


fable, even in this fallen ſtate of things, and how 
happy muſt that pro omiſed period be, when the 
Bella, horrida Bella, ſhall yield to the ſound, the 
harmony, the heaven of eee ace and good- 


will among men, of the ſame orig! — the Fr 


feelings, and who will al die lie of 2 in a little 
time. 

With reſpect to the morality of the "wy little 
need be ſaid in its defence, for, if honour and 
hoſpitality, mildneſs and generofity, chaſtity and 
all the ſocial virtues, are pleaſant and deſirable 
among men, they are made more ſo by the man- 
ner in which the Genius of Oſſian 444 exempli- 
fied them in the maſter igure and other Characters 
of the Poem, where nothing evil in itſelf is en- 
couraged. We may yet farther obſerve, that the 
ſolemn caſt of the whole, with reſpect to good 
beings in another life, ſhews the prevalence of a 
ſerious bias in the Poets' mind, the period and 
place of whoſe exiſtence (whether real or ſuppoſed) 
could not afford many religious advantages. 


1 t 2 SINCE 


„ 1 
SINCE theſe Sheets have been ſent to Preſs, the Author 
of this Verſion has ſeen the remarks of a learned and judi- 
cious friend concerning this Poem, and Ewen Cameron's 


Tranſlation of it ; and believing it will be acceptable to the 
Reader, he has deſired the Printer to inſert them here: viz. 


« T have read Ew:in Cameron's Tranſlation of Fingal ; and 
think he has proved the authenticity of it beyond all reaſon- 
able contradiction. But, what a Poet was O an ? little 
inferior to Homer or Virgil. In ſome reſpe&ts ſuperior to 
both. And what a Hero was Fingal? far more humane 
than Hector himſelf, whom we cannot excuſe for murdering 
one that lay upon the ground, and with whom Achilles or 
even pious Æneas is not worthy to be named.” 


In another place this judicious Remarker has the followin 
words :---* Having now given a ſecond reading to Fingal, 
rendered into heroic verle, I was thoroughly convinced it is 
one of the fineſt epic Poems in the Engliſh language. Many 
of the lines are worthy of Mr. Pope. Many of the incidents 
are deeply pathetic ; and the Character of Fingal exceeds 
any in Homer, yea, in Virgil too. No ſuch ſpeech comes 
out of his mouth as 


« Sum pius Æneas, fama ſuper æthera notus :” 


No ſuch thing in his conduct as the whole affair of Dido is 
in the Trojan Hero.” 


The Author of this Verſion begs leave to add, that if he 
had ſeen or known of any other Tranſlation of this Poem, 
he would never have undertaken this. However, as the 
preſent Verſion is manifeſtly not the creature of Party or 
Envy; he therefore ſubmits it to the judgment and taſte 
of good-natured Readers, without wiſhing an invidious - 
compariſon, 


An 
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Dr. OGILVIEs POEM, 


CALLE D 
« SOLITUDE,” or © The ELys1UM of the POETS,” 


in Favour of 08814 %H, 


oc OT diſtant far another Bard was ſeen, 
(The place was varied, but their height the ſame®) 
Where heav'd the wide deep's placid wave ſerene, 

Oft ſlow with melancholy ſtep he came, 


The pow'r of muſing to his thoughtful mind 
Had lent her eagle pinions. Oer the main 
He hung: the ſpirit of the hollow wind 
Wak'd on his harp the long lamenting ſtrain. | 
Loaſe 
— r is ſuffci : ing Offian in ſo 
22 ning nn en Ye cr te yer 
natured Readers ; which laſt claſs he would wiſh to pleaſe by conceſſion 
in his power. The former will accuſe him of mption and want of all 


e ing any Britiſh Poet on a level with Shake/pear, who has 
long, and fo juſtly maintained an undiſputed pre- eminence; — che 


latter, of 
partiality 
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Looſe fell his hoary wels the mi g. air 

 Sigh'd through the venerable hairs ; his head 

A crown adorn'd ; his ſwelling cheſt was bare; 
His limbs the warrior's rougher veſture clad. 


No film o'erſhadowing dimm'd his piercing ſrght, 
Nor felt his vigorous form the waſte of time; 
But tall and ardent as the ſons of light, 
O'er the rude beach he look'd, he trod ſublime. 


The muſe was near, who points beyond the {ky ; 
Whole notes divine each meaner care controul, 


Sail on the wings of harmony, and high 


= IIS, 
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To ſcenes all glorious lift the' expanded ſoul. 


O goddels of the ſolemn mantle, hail ! 

Queen of the heart, who moves the thrilling ſtrings, 
Waft'ſt rapt attention on thy wondrous tale, 

Beyond the little range of mortal things ! 


Ppartiality to a Poet, who > conformity to the abſurd diſtinftion which has 
prevailed amon Britons for ſome time) muſt in a peculiar ſenſe be deemed his 
countryman.—To the firſt of theſe he would obſerve, that his intention in 
placing near to each other the tw A. natural Geniuſes, of which any age 
or country can boaſt, is not ſo much to repreſent them as equally excellent, as 
by exhibiting them in one view to give the Reader as juſt an idea as poſſible 
of their ſeparate Characters.“ O. | 
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Av EXTRACT, &: 
As Offan onee, ah ! let thy genial ray 

Me too illumine; while, to thought diſplay'd, 
Flit the dim ſhapes that ſhun the eye of day, 

And forms that ſwim through pale oblivion's ſhade. 


A maid, yet fair in beauty's vernal bloom, 
Sat on the beach with liſt'ning ardour near; 

Her eye, like dew-drops ſpangling through the gloom, 
Dropt, as he ſung, the involuntary tear, | 


Yet then no grief had touch'd the throbbing breaſt, 
Pure from its influence was that ſcene rehn'd; 
But joy's ſtrong beam the kindling ſoul confeſs'd, 


* 


Such as alone inſpires the' exalted mind. 


Thus deeper plain'd* the Caledonian lyre: 

Slow, wild and ſolemn, wail'd the melting lays, 
Of dying groans it fung, of combats dire, 

And told the mournful tales of antient days! 


* an is perhaps the only Writer who is uniformly and deeply mournful 

m almoſt every fragment he has left us. Perhaps this was partly owing to the 

ſtate of ſociety at the time when he flouriſhed : partly to the gloomy train 

of ideas, which the remembrance of departed friends excites in the mind of 

a perſon who has long outlived them: and principally, no doubt, to that ſub- 
© lime melancholy, which is always the portion of exalted genius.” O. 
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An EXTRACT, a. 
Of ghoſts dim- gliding on the moon's wan beam, | 
Of feeble ſounds that tell the hero's doom, 


Of chiefs once fam'd, that o'er his midnight dream, 
Lower dark, and point him to the lonely tomb. 


He ſung the narrow houſe with graſs o'ergrown, 
Where oft! as night invades the duſky ſphere, 

The ſpirit hovering o'er the moſs-clad ſtone 
Shrieks to the hunter's pierc'd and ſtartled ear. 


I ſaw Balclutha's tow'rs !---no feſtive ſtrain 
Olf mirth loud-echoing ſhook the vaulted hall; 
But there, vain hope! to feed his clamorous train, 


The fearleſs fox o'erlook'd the hanging wall.“ 


Around was ruin, ſilence and deſpair, 
Bleak waſtes, and hills with rifted pines o'erſpread, 
The' enormous rock, whoſe ragged front was bare, 
And trees that nodded o'er the mighty dead. 


* « The Author will venture to affirm, that no Reader, who is endowed 
with poetic feeling, can read the paſſage here referred to in the Poems of 
Offran, without being ſenſibly aff An inferior Painter would have fixed 
upon many external circumſtances, in order to convey a full idea of deſo- 
lation, which obtained in a place, once the abode of mirth and feſtivity. 

But how forcibly is every circumſtance recalled to the memory, and 
imprinted on the imagination, by the ſingle picture, which Offan has given us 
of a fox looking out of a window ;”—ſuch is the power of a great genius 
The Reader, who would have a compleat view of the Character and merit of 
this eminent Poet, may conſult the ingenious and elegant Diſſertation, which is 
ſubjoined to his Works.” O. 8 
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So burſts the blaze of human pride away, 
Fame, ſtrength, and beauty, ſport one fleeting hour, 
Each warm and buſtling ſpends the buſy day, 


At night lies down, and ſlumb'ring wakes no more. 


Such were his themes ;---while on his cloud enſhrin'd, 
Bold Fingal ſat, in majeſty ſerene, 

High o'er his airy ſword in ſtate reclin'd, 
Each thrilling note he felt, and varying ſcene. 


Oft ſeem'd the tear to dim his radiant eye; 

His arm uplifted ſhook a meteor ſhield ; 
From his rent heart now burſts the pitying ſigh--- 
Now flam'd his look indignant o'er the field !” 
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Cuchullin (General of the Iriſh tribes, in the minority of Cormac, 
King of Ireland) ſitting alone beneath a tree, at the gate of Tura, 
a Caſtle of Ulſter, (the other Chiefs having gone on a hunting | 
party to Cromla, a neighbouring hill) is informed of the landing 
of Swaran, King of Lochlin, by Moran, the ſon of Fithil, one of 
his ſcouts. He convenes the Chiefs ; a council is held, and dil- 
putes run high about giving battle to the enemy, Connal, the 
petty King of Togorma, and an intimate friend of Cuchullin, was 
for retreating, till Fingal, King of thoſe Caledonians, who inha- 
bited the North-Weſt Coaſt of Scotland, whoſe aid had been pre- 
viouſly ſollicited, ſhould arrive; but Calmar, the fon of Matha, 
Lord of Lara, a country in Connaught, was for engaging the enemy 
immediately. Cuchullin of himſelf willing to fight, went into the 
opinion of Calmar : marching towards the enemy, he miſſed three 
of his braveſt heroes, Fergus, Ducomar and Caithbat ; Fergus, ar- 
riving, tells Cuchullin of the death of the two other Chiefs, which 
introduces the affecting Epiſode of Morna, the daughter of Cormac. 
Abe army of Cuchullin is deſcribed at a diſtance by Swaran, who 
ſent the ſon of Arno, to obſerve the motions of the enemy, while- 
he himſelf arranged his forces in order of battle, —The ſon of 
Arno, returning to Swaran, deſcribes to him Cuchullin's chariot, and 
the terrible appearance of that Hero ; the armies engage, but night 
coming on, leaves the victory undecided. Cuchullin, according to 
the hoſpitality of the times, ſends to Swaran a formal invitation to 
a feaſt, by his bard Carril, the ſon of Kinfena.—Swaran refuſes to 
come. Carr1it relates to Cuchullin the tory of Grudar and Braſſolis. 
A party by Connal's advice, is ſent to obſerve the enemy, which, 
cloſes the action for the firſt day. 
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N penſive thought, near Turg's wall reclin'd, 
Cuchullin, aided by the whiſtling wind, 
Sat, while the' unſeen current of the breeze 
Shook the light foliage of the trembling trees; 
His pond'rous ſpear the moſſy rock ſuſtain d, 5 


His brazen ſhield upon the graſs remain d; 


Prepar'd for war near either hand they lay, 

While hoſtile viſions wrapt his ſoul away; 

His muſing mind on mighty Cazrbar caſt, 

Who fell beneath him on the blighted waſte ! 10 
The ſon of Fili from the murm'ring main = 

Return'd, and thus addreſs'd him on the plain :--- 

* Rile, hero, riſe”---the ſcout with ardour cried--- 

The ſhips of Swaran ſwell the rolling tide, 


Countleſs 
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Countleſs the numbers of the hoſtile band, 
Whoſe veſſels ſeem to ſtretch upon the ſtand KS 
Moran ! thy fears”---the blue eyed chief began--- 
Have ſwell d their hoſt, and made thee /e/5 than man 
Perhaps 'tis Fingal's ſelf, that comes to aid 
 Cuchullin, of no mortal foe afraid!“ 
I ſaw their dreadful Chief”---the ſcout replied 
Tall as a rock of ice above the tide--- 
His ſpear, like yonder blaſted fir, he rear'd, 
And like the riſing moon his ſhield appear'd! 
On the bare rock upon the ſhore reclin'd, 
His dark'ning hoſts, like clouds, around him wind. 


I told him, many were our heroes tall, 


That long'd for war near Tura's windy wall; 
Great is thy glory in thy native land, 
But men of a1 t Cuchullin can withſtand,” 


Loud, as the wave that daſhes on the ſhore, 
And rolling ſtuns us with reſiſtleſs roar : 
Great Swaran anſwer'd---* Who like me appears, 
Or who ſo ſtrong in this your land of ſpears? 
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No hoſtile heroes in my preſence ſtand, 

They nerveleſs fall beneath this conqu'ring hand! 
None but the ſov'reign of the ſtormy hills, 

Great Fingal's ſelf ! my ſoul with ardour fills; 
Once on lone Malmor's Heath we wreſtling ſtood, 
Our hoſtile heels o'erturn'd the neighb'ring wood ; 
Rocks from their centre fell, as bleſs'd with life, 
And floods roll'd backward, murm'ring at the ſtrife ! 
Three tedious days we held the dubious war, 

While heroes ſaw, and trembled from afar ! 


Then on the fourth, as Fingal ſays, I fell--- 


But Swaran ſays he ſtood, and fought as well--- 
Let dark Cuchullin then to Swaran yield, 
Who ſtrong as Malmor's ſtorm, commands the field. - 
* No, not to man,”---the blue-eyed hero ſaid--- 
In fame Cuchullin will be great, or dead--- 
Go, Fithil's lon! and take my trembling ſpear--- 


---Strike Cazthbat's ſhield, that all my hoſts may hear--- | 


On 7ura's gate the ſounding ſignal hangs--- 
To ſpread the rage of horrid war it twangs--- 
Now ſhall my heroes hear the hoſtile ſound--- 


Alarm them all from ſtormy hills around.“ — 
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He fled, and ſtruck the boſſy ſhield with pride--- 
The hills re-echoed, and the rocks replied,--- 

The deaf'ning ſound ſhot bang along the wood--- 
And the deer ſtarted from the trembling flood! 
Curach leapt inſtant down the quiv'ring rock, 

And Connal ſoon obey'd the hoſtile ſhock ; 

The ſnowy breaſt of Crugal heav'd for war, 

The ſon of Favs left his hinds afar ! 

*"Tis the great ſhield of battle Ronnar cried--- 


| Cuchullin's ſpear,”---bold Lugar then replied--- 


Son of the rolling ſea! thy arms reveal ! 

And lift, O Calmar / lift thy ſounding ſteel ! 
Riſe, Puno / fame we prophecy from thee ! 

And Cazrbar, riſe from Cromla's blaſted tree! 
Bend thy white knee, O Eth thy footſteps bend, 
From Lena's mountain down in haſte deſcend ! 
And thou, O Ca- Oli ſtretch thy filver fide! 
Along the whiſtling heath of Mora glide ; 

White as the foamy wave thy fide appears, 
Which the dark wind on Cuthon's rock uprears !” 
Now Ullin's Chiefs my wond'ring eyes behold, 
Who all the pride of former deeds unfold; 
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Their ſouls rekindle, as their thoughts explore 
Great actions paſt, and heroes now no more! 


Their eyes, which now a living flame diſcloſe, 
Roll round the land in ſearch of Ullin's foes. 


Their ſwords of ſteel, drawn ſudden from their fide, 


Flaſh, like a flame of light'ning far and wide. 
Each, like a mountain's riv'let, ruſh'd along, 

Till the dark vale received the thick'ning throng! 
Bright with the armour of their fathers ſhone 

The Chiefs of battle, in the dazzling ſun ! 

Their heroes, deep in gloomy thought, amaze, 
Like gath'ring clouds behind the light'ning's blaze; 
The ſolemn found of craſhing arms aſcend, | 
The grey dogs howling, many deaths portend ! 
Unequal burſts of martial ſongs ariſe, 

And rocking Cromla echoes to the ſkies! 

On Lena's duſky heath ſublime they ſtood, 

Like a dark miſt, that ſhades the' aſpiring wood, 
When all it's wavy volumes mount on high, 

And it's grey head aſcends the lofty ſky ! 

When thus their Chief---* Sons of the narrow vale, 
Hail! ye ſwift hunters of the foreſt, hail ! 
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Another paſtime waits us near at hand, 

Like yon blue wave dark-rolling on che land! 
Ye antient warriors of our realm adviſe, 

Shall all our heroes into action riſe; 

Or bend, ſubmiſhve all, to Locklin's ſon, 

And call theſe valleys and thoſe hills his own ? 
Say, Connal, brit of men! I thee implore, 

Thou, well-known victor of oppoſing pow'r ! 
Oft' haſt thou fought with Lochilin, void of fear 


Wilt thou lift up, or yield thy father's ſpear !” 


* Cuchullin” (calmly thus the Chief replied) 
The ſpear of Connal ſhall adorn his fide ; 

It ſeems delighted in the war to ſhine, 

And mix with blood, nor bluſhes ev'n at mine! 
But though my ſpear ſtands ready for the war, 
For Erin's peace my better thoughts declare; 
Behold, thou foremoſt in the' embattled plain- 
View Swaran's fleet, and own our efforts vain ! 


His maſts as num'rous on our coaſt ariſe 


As reeds on Lego's lake, they ſhade the ſkies ! 


His ſhips, like foreſts cloath'd with miſt, aſcend, 
When to the blaſt Þy turns the tall trees bend ! 
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His Chiefs with numbers darken all the ſhore, 
I plead for peace, and to avoid his pow'r; 
Fingal himſelf, the firſt of mortal men! 
Has felt his arm, but would not feel again ; 
Ev'n he, that ſcatters heroes to their death, 
As. ſtormy winds the ſeparated heath: 
When the ſtreams roar through ona's echoing vale, | 
And low'ring tempeſts all. the hills aſſail.!” 
* Thou ſoften'd Chief”---great. Calmar then replied, 
Thou peaceful ſongſter, leave Cuchullin's ſide! 
Fly to thy filent, green retreats alone! 
Where the bright ſpear of battle never ſhone ; 
Purſue the dark-brown deer on Cromla's brow, 
And dart thine arrows at the bounding roe; 
But thou, Cuchillin, Semo's ſon renown'd! 
Great Ruler of the war; maintain thy ground; 
Send back the ſons of Lochlin to the main, 

Roar through their ranks; repel them from our plain, 
Ne'er let the ſhips of ſnowy Locklin more 
Bound on the rolling waves of [nz5-tore / 
O ye dark winds of Erzn, round me rife, 


Roar all ye whirlwinds of the warring ſkies ! 
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Wrapt in the tempeſt let me breathe my laſt, 


In pieces torn by ſpirits of the blaſt! 


Amidſt the howling ſtorm of hail and fire, 


Let the vex'd ſoul of Calmar now expire; 
If cer the pleaſures of the chace could bring 
Such joys as preſent war with Lochlins King!“ 


---Then ſlowly roſe the patient Bard, and ſaid--- 


J never yet from battle baſely fled, 
Bold with my friends, O Matha's fon ! I fought, 


But ſmall the fame of Connal' life is thought; 


Olt' have theſe eyes beheld the valiant yield, 
When mightier heroes conquer'd in the held. 
But, ſon of Semo ! patiently attend, 

And take this council from a faithful friend: 
Great Cormac's antient throne be all your care ; 
Of haſty war with ſuch a foe beware-- 

Give wealth and half the land to purchaſe peace, 
Till Fingal meets you, and our dangers ceaſe! 
Or, if reſolv'd to wage unequal war, 

Behold I die, or conquer by my ſpear! 
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Glad in the midſt of thouſands riſque my life, 16 
While my ſoul brightens in the glorious ſtrife!“ 

Then warmly thus the blue-eyed Chief replied--- 

« The din of arms awakes my joy and pride--- 

The rolling bolts of heav'n diſturb the main, 

Before the tempeſt burſts upon the plain. 170 
Yet ere my laſt reſolve provokes the war, 


Call round me all my heroes from afar ; 


Rang'd on the heath let all appear in form, 

Bright as the ſolar- beams before a ſtorm ! 

When the Weſt wind impels the clouds before, 175, 
And Morven's oaks reſound along the ſhore ! 

But why remain my beſt of friends at Bay? 

The ſure compamions of my arm aſtray ? 

White-boſom'd Cathbat, where, O where behind! 


And where Duchomar, of the gloomy mind! 180 


And haſt thou left me! Fergus! O my friend! 

When on my head the ſtorms of heav'n deſcend ! 

Firſt at our feaſts, and of our joys the ſoul ! 

But now I greet thee, all my love controul ! 

Com'ſt thou from Matmor, like the bounding roe, 185 
The hart, eſcaping from the hills of ſnow ! 


Great 
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Great ſon of Roſſa, hail ! but why, O Chief! 


Dark on thy brow that ſable cloud of grief?” 


Four fun'ral ſtones”---the valiant Chief replied--- 


Round Cathbat ſtand, who fell in martial pride. 
Duchomar too (that cloud in war) lies dead, 


Theſe hands, O Chief! in earth have laid his head! 


Cathbat, the ſon of Torman, far renoun'd ! 
Fair like a ſun-beam on the hill was found. 
Valiant Duchomar, dreadful to his foes ! 

Like the dark miſt of marſhy Lano roſe, 
Which o'er the fields of Autumn far extends, 
When by its means infectious Death deſcends. 
Faireſt of maids, O Morna/ in thy grave 
Calm is thy ſlumber, in the rocky cave! 
Sudden in darkneſs was thy hapleſs doom, 
Quick as the ſidelong ſtar, that gilds the gloom, 
When, all ſurrounded by the pall of night, 
The lonely pilgrim mourns the-tran/ient light!“ 


Declare, O Chief! Cuchullin then replied--- 
How fell the ſons of Erin's flow'ry pride ? 
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Fell they in conteſt with the mightier foe ? 
Or what beſides hath laid the heroes low?“ 


To whom thus Fergus, with a fearful eye, 
«© Not ſo, Cuchullin, did thy heroes die. 210 


Duckomar's ſword, transfix'd in Cathbat's breaſt, 
Sent the fair warrior to his endleſs reſt.” 


This done, to Tura's cave Duchomar came, 
And thus to Morna told his guilty flame--- 
« O Mornaf faireſt of the female train 215 
From Cormac---Cairbar ſprung, yet ſprung in vain, 
If thus you waſte your youthful days alone, 
Loſt in the circle of this cave of ſtone. 
The ſtream's hoarſe murmur ſtuns your lif'ning ear--- 
The old oak groans beneath the whirlwind there ; 220 
The lake heaves trembling with its waves on high, 
And the dark tempeſt low'rs along the ſky : 
While you, like ſnow upon the heath; are ſeen, 
Wich hair like Cromla's miſt, of gloſſy ſheen, 
When on the rock its rolling cloud reclines, 225 
And in the ſun-beam of the Weſt it ſhines ! 
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Thy rounding arms like Fingal“s pillars riſe! 
The ſnowy marble thus delights our eyes !” 


From whence, O chief | the white-arm'd maid replied 
Whence comes Duchomar, in his gloomy pride ? 230 
Dark are thy brows and terribly ſevere; 

And red with wrath thy rolling eyes appear; 


Are Swaran's veſſels near our ſandy plain ?--- 


Duchomar ſpeak, nor let my fears remain.” 


" Strait from the hill, O Morna ! I deſcend, 235 
Whence from the dark-brown hinds my courſe I bend ; | 
Three have I ſlain with this my yielding yew, 

And three my matchleſs dogs, high-bounding, flew--- 

Thee, Cormac's daughter, as my ſoul, I love 

One ſtately deer for thee to death I drove--- 240 
His head, high branching, ſhew'd his haughty kind, 

And his quick feet outran the ſightleſs wind.” 

% Duckomar”---thus the maid ſerene replied--- 

I love thee not, thou man of gloomy pride--- 

Hard as the beaten rock thy marble heart--- | 245 
And thy dark brows betray a tyrant's art 


But 
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But thou, O Cathbat, Torman's lovely ſon ! 
Thou claim'ſt the love of Morna's ſoul alone 
Thou like a ſun-beam meet'it my languid eyes, 
The beam that gilds and warms the miſty ſkies! 
Say, didſt thou ſee him on the lonely plain, 
Or on the mountain near the murm'ring main ? 
Appeaſe my woe, for here his Morna ſtays, 
And longs to learn why Cathbat thus delays.” 


And ſtill ſhall Morna wait”---Duchomar ſaid--- 
This ſword of mine has laid thy lover dead 
Long ſhalt thou wait his fair, returning beam, 
For late he fell near Branano's bloody ſtream ; 

Yet, know, fair Morna / though I ſought his doom, 
On Cromla's height III raiſe the hero's tomb: 

Now let thy paſſion for Duchomar warm, 

His arm is dreadful as the driving ſtorm !” 


“And is he dead”---cried Morna with a ſigh--- 
While the warm tear diffus'd her gliſt'ning eye! 
Is Cathbat fallen on the echoing heath 
His ſnowy boſom in the arms of death ? 
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But draw the ford fibea hence my pain behold--- 
O Morna pity me the ſteel is cold.“ 
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He, who the firſt purſued the briſtly boar, 
Foe to the ſtrangers of the diſtant ſhore ! 


Duchomar, dark indeed thy gloomy ſoul--- 
Accurs'd thine arm, that all my comforts ſtole ! 270 


But ſtill indulge. me, in this fancied good, 

That ſword beſtow---I love my Cathbat's blood.” 
Won by her faithful tears and female art, 

He gave the ſword---ſhe plung'd it in his heart.--- 


« Daughter of Cormac---dead Duchomar lies 275 


The ſteel is cold---O view my ſwimming eyes! 


To Morna's care, O give me when I die! 

For me ſhe ceaſeleſs rais d the willing ſigh— 

My tomb with tears ſhe faithfully will raiſe, 

And the wild hunter form my ſong of praiſe--- 280 


In all her ſtruggling tears ſhe came diſtreſs'd, 

She graſp'd the ſword, and drew it from his breaſt ; 
His right-hand ſeiz d it, with revengeful pride, 

And deep he plung'd it in her filver fide ! 
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She fell her beauteous form diſtain'd the ground, 
And her fair locks, diſhevell'd, ſpread around ; | | 
The burſting blood in purple currents flow'd, | 

| 
| 


And her white arm was red with ſtreaks of blood; 
Long did the rocks retain her dying moans, 1 
And Tura's cave re-echoed to her groans ! [os | . | 
| 
| 


Peace to the heroes ſouls”---Cuchullin cried--- | = | | 
Great were their deeds when danger we defied. if 
Let them ride round me on their clouds of rain, 295 
And ſhew their warlike features on the plain; | 
That my firm ſoul may Ullin's cauſe defend, 
My arm like thunder on her foe deſcend ! | | 
But, when my heart ſweet thoughts of peace explores, ll 
And war's dread ſound 1s baniſh'd from our ſhores, goo - 1 
On a moon-beam, O Morna / ſhine in air, 1 
Near to the window of my reſt repair 
Now, now to arms---ye valiant tribes ariſe, 


The proud foe near us all our force defies 3 


My whirling car, with equal rage, attend, 305 
Rejoice as onward to the war I bend; 
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Three trembling ſpears place faithful by my ſide, 
Purſue my ſteeds, high bounding in their pride 
That thus, ſurrounded with the hearts and hahds 
Of all the numbers which my /ou! commands, 
Stron g it may feel amidſt my warlike hoſt, 

A power celeſtial, like an angry ghoſt; 

When all contending, warm for Erin's weal ! 
The gloom of battle darkens round my ſteel !” 


He ſpoke---andl, as the foaming currents flow 
From the dark ſhady height of Cromla's brow ; 
When rolling thunder all the Welk:n rends, 


And duſky night on half the hill deſcends; 


'So vaſt, and fo impetuous, ruſh'd along 
The multitude of Erin's martial throng ! 
Above the reſt, Cuchullin, like a Whale, 
Purſued by all his billows in the gale, 
Pour'd like a torrent, with his valiant train, 
To meet the ſtrangers of the ſtormy main, 


The ſons of Lochlin heard the martial ſound, 
Loud as the roar of winter floods around; 
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When rains inceſſant from their mountains pour, 


And down the valley ſweeps the ſwelling ſhow'r! 
Swaran then ſtruck his boſſy ſhield aloud, 
And call'd great Arno's ſon from all the crowd. 330 


What murmur rolls along yon mountain-ſide, 


Like ev'ning flies, thick gathering far and wide; 

All Erin riſes, like the deaf ning flood, 

Or ruſtling winds roar in the diſtant wood; 

Such is the noiſe of Gormel's thund'ring roar, 335 
Ere it's white billows daſh againſt the ſhore! 

Great Arno's ſon-! aſcend the rocky ſteep, 

And view their forces rolling round the deep!“ 

He went, and pale return'd with looks of pain, 


His eyes roll'd wildly round the ſandy plain! 3940 
His trembling heart beat high againſt his ſide, 
His words, in fault ring broken accents died. 


* Riſe, ſon of Ocean / like the morning ſtar--- 
Chief of the boſſy ſhield ! prepare for war- 


I ſee their numbers, hear their martial roar, 345 
All Erin ſons deep moving to the ſhore !: 


The 
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The car of battle, like the flame of death; 
Comes on Cuchullin's car is on the heath —— 
Like the daſh'd wave reſolv'd it bends behind, 
Or like the golden miſt before the wind! 350 
It's ſides emboſs'd with ſtones, diffuſing light, 
=” Sparkle like billows round the boat of night! 
| By poliſh'd yew the ſolid beam is known, 
| The brilliant /zat diſplays the ſmootheſt bone; 
The /pears, high ſpiring, round its ſides aſcend, 355 
And o'er it's baſe the hero ſeems to bend! 
Loud with the hoof, high bounds each ſnorting ſeed, 
Broad in his cheſt ! and of unequall'd ſpeed ; | 
His ſpreading mane before the blaſt of death, 
Looks like yon ſtream of ſmoke upon the heath! _ g60 
A thouſand bands bear up the lofty car, 
The poliſh'd bits ſhine blazing from afar ; 
While the long reins be- ſtudded o'er with gems, 


Glow like the milky way o'erſpread with beams; 

And bend upon the ſtately necks of ſteeds, 365 
That fly, like lightning, o'er the velvet meads; 

And, wild as deers, triumphant force their way, 


Strong as the eagle, darting on her prey ! 
Within 
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Within the car, the mighty Chzef behold! 

Great Semo's ſon, among the ſtars enroll'd ! 
Sprung from the King of Shells, Cuchullin nam'd ! 
And, as this poliſh'd yew, his cheek inflam'd ! 
Beneath his ſcowling eye-brow, dark with ire, 

His eye, blue - rolling, darts terrific fire! 

Wild as a flame, his looſe, diſhevell'd hair 

Flies, as he bends and wields the trembling ſpear ! 
Haſte, King of Ocean ! fly, while time befriends--- 
Along the ſtreamy vale Cuchullin bends !” 


« When did I fly. the wrathful King replied--- 
When ſhun the' embattled field, where heroes died! 
Chief, of the daſtard ſoul ! I ſcorn to fly, 

And, proud to meet the mightieſt, dare to die ! 
I met the ſtormy whirlwinds on the plain, 
When high the billows keav'd upon the main! 
I ſtood the tempeſt of the darkſome air, 

Shall Swaran meet a feeble man with fear! 
Were Fingal's ſelf in yon, tremendous car, 


My ſoul ſhould brighten, and provoke the war ! 
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Riſe all around me, all my thouſands riſe! 


And, like yon billows, echo to the ſkies ! 


Round the bright ſteel of Swaran pour along, 
Tall as my oaks, and as my mountains ſtrong ! 
That meet with joy the ſtorm: that ſcares the hinds, 
And ſtretch their foreſts to the warring winds!” 


As from the hills two rival ſtorms appear, 395 
The Chiefs advanc'd with thouſands in the rear; 
As two dark rivers from the mountains pour, 
And, mingling forces, on the vallies roar ; 
So loud and rapid here great Swaran's hoſt, 
And there Cuchullin's equal terror boaſt ! 400 


« Now ſhield to ſhield, with helmet helmet clos'd 
To armour armour, lance to lance oppos'd, 
Hoſt againſt hoſt, with ſhadowy ſquadrons drew, 
The ſounding darts in iron tempeſts flew ; 
With ſtreamingblood the ſlippery fields are dy'd, 405 
And ſlaughter'd heroes ſwell'd the dreadful tide !”* 
As round from ſhore to ſhore the waves ariſe, 


When ſtorms in mountains heave them to the ſkies ; 
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As the laſt peal of heav'n's own thunder roars, 

Such and fo loud the ſound of battle ſoars ! 410 
Though Cormal's hundred flowery Bards were near, 

To ſing the deeds of hoſtile warriors here ; 

Weak were the voices of a hundred Bards, 

To give each army all it's due rewards ! | 

Begin, ye melancholy Bards! reſound 41 £ 
The deeds of heroes on the' enſan guin'd ground ! 

Ye ſons of martial ſong, conſign to fame 

Sithallin's fatal end and noble name 

Let the ſoft ſighs for lovely Ardan breathe, 

From fair Fiona on the duſky heath! 420 
By Swaran's mighty hand, like twins, they died ! 

Life could not part them, nor did death divide. 

The weight ſuperior of his arm they felt, 

When death's dread horrors all around he dealt ; 

Like the ſhrill ſpirit of a whiſtling ſtorm, 425 
That fits, a dim, and half-diſtinguiſh'd form, 

On Gormat's clouds, when tempeſts vex the main, 


Nor eyes the mariner's diſtreſs with pain ! 
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Nor by thy fide did idly hang thy hand, 

O Chief, renown'd, of Erin faithful band! 430 
A hoſt of heroes ſoon were fore d to yield | 
By great Cuchullin on the fatal field; 
His blazing ſhield turn'd Lochlin's armies pale, 

» Stakeſpeere, © Like quick, croſs lightning”® in the ſearful vale; 
When blaſted by it's ſtroke the people fall, 436 
And its bright flames confume the hills and all. 
His horſes ſaorted o'er the mighty dead, : 
With blood-dyed hoofs from rank to rank they fled ; 
Behind them numbers of the ſlain are ſpied, 
As groves uprooted on wild Cromla g ide; 440 
When o'er the heath the tempeſt takes it's flight; 
Big and encumbred with the ghoſts of night! +. 


O maid of Iniſtore, on rocks reclin'd ! 
Weep in the caverns of the roaring wind! 
+ Men. Thy © watry image“ oer the billows bend, 445 
Fairer than mountam-ſpirits that befriend ; 
When on their ſun-beams, eagle-like, they ſoar, 
From the ſmooth ſands of Morven's ſilent ſhore ! 
Thy matchleſs love muſt end in hapleſs woe, . 
Cuchullins ſword has laid thy hero low! 450 
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No more ſhall valour warm his youthful blood, 

To match the great, or imitate the good. 

Trenar, thy lovely Trenar ! brave and wile ! 

O maid of Iniftore! no more ſhall riſe; 

His © faithful dogs, “far diſtant from the coaſt, 455 ® Pope. 
Howl at his death, and ken his paſſing ghoſt. 

High in his hall, unſtrung remains his bow, 

No hunter's found alarms his hills of ſnow. 


As roll a thouſand billows from the main, 


So Swaran's armies thunder'd oer the plain! 460 
As the rock dauntleſs meets the billow's roar, 
So ſtood Cuchullin's phalanx on the ſhore ! 
Death raiſes all his diſmal voices round, 
Loſt in the boſly ſhield's bewilder'd found! 
Each Chief a pile of darkneſs ſeems to ſtand, 405 
Like flame the beamy ſword within his hand ! 
From wing to wing the dread alarm rebounds, 
And Erin echoes with a thouſand ſounds; 
Like thoſe from falling hammers, loud by turns, 


When the pale forgeman o'er his furnace burns. 470 


But 
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But what are theſe, on Lena's heath diſplay'd, 
Whole gloomy numbers caſt a horrid ſhade ! 
Like two dark clouds, that chill us with aniaze, 
Their ſwords above them like the light'ning blaze! 
The hills remurmur to the hoſtile ſound, 475. 
The moſſy rocks reverberate around 
Theſe are the heroes of the diſtant main, 
And theſe the car-borne Chiefs of Erin's plain? 
Keenly the eyes of many friends purſue 
The fate of hoſts, embattled thus in view ! 
But dufky night conceals them in her clouds, 480 
And with her umbrage either army ſhrouds. 


Now Dorglas, to refreſh the Chiefs, had plac'd 
On Cromla's ſhaggy ſide his rich repaſt ; 
The early vict'ry of the dawn, his own, 
Before the fortune of the day was known; 485 


A hundred youths at hand collect the heath, 


Ten valiant heroes blow the fire beneath; 
Three hundred more the poliſh'd ſtone prepare, 
The feſtive ſmoke is whirl'd aloft in air. 490 


Cuchullin 
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Cuchullin roſe, his mighty ſoul reviv'd, 
And all his courteous father in him liv'd. 
He ſtood reſplendent on his beamy ſpear, 
And thus he ſpoke to tuneful Carr: near; 
&* O ſon of ſongs ! for whom this ſocial feaſt, 
A generous heart becomes a hero beſt ; 
For me alone and Locklin's King remain 
Theſe welcome baits on Ull:n's fruitful plain; 
Far from the veniſon of his. hills remov'd, 
Far from the manſion of the feaſts he lov'd! 
Riſe, Carril, Bard of other times! convey 
My words to Swaran, born to kingly ſway! 
Go, tell the ſtranger of the roaring main, 
Cuchullin bids him feaſt upon the plain--- 
Here let him liſten to my groves around, 
Amidſt the clouds of night a friendly ſound! 
For cold and whiſtling o'er his ſtormy ſeas, 


Sweeps the bleak current of his northern breeze ! 


Here let the trembling cords enchant his ear, 
Well pleas'd the praiſe of martial deeds to hear!” 
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Old Carril went, with ſoſteſt manners bleſs d 
And thus the King of dark- brown ſhields addreſs' d 
* Riſe from the hunger of thy fruitleſs chace! 


Great Swaran, riſe ! of Lochilin's royal race! 


Cuchullin bids thee to his feaſt repair, 


Free as a friend his rich repaſt'to ſhare.” 


He ſpoke---the ſullen Chief reſum'd his pride, 
And thus in hoſtile, haughty words replied : 


Though all thy daughters, Inigſail / ſhould bend 


And for my ſake their ſnowy arms extend ; 

Not all their lovely looks ſhould charm my ſoul, 
Or in my boſom bear the leaſt controul; 
Here fix'd, as Locklin's thouſand rocks, I ſtand, 
Unmov'd, obedient in no foreign land! 


Here Swaran ſtays, till eaſtern beams ariſe, 


And with Cuchullin's death he feaſts his eyes! 


Though cold and whillling o'er my ſtormy ſeas 
Sweeps the bleak current of my northern breeze; 


High in my ſhroud reſounds the friendly wind, 


And brings my green · leav'd foreſts to my mind; 
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My waving groves, chat echoed to it's roar, 
When with my ſpear I chas'd the briſtly boar. 
Let dark Cuchullin yield to me alone, 


To me reſign great Cormac's antient throne ; 
Or Erin's torrents from their hills ſhall ſhew, 


Red with their foam, her ſtreams of blood below!” 


« Sad is the voice of Swaran”---Carril cried: -- 
& Sad to himſelf”---the blue-eyed Chief replied--- 
Rouſe all my paſſions with thy tuneful lays, 
And charm us with the deeds. of other days--- 


Let night, with ſongs, glide onward, unperceiv'd, 


By pleaſing tales of grief our hearts reliev'd!. 
A thouſand heroes on our plains have died, 

In all the vigour of their martial pride; 

A thouſand maids on Ullin's paſture move, 

In all the graceful majeſty of love! 


Sweet are the ſongs of ever-pleaſing woe! 


Heard from our hills on Albion g rocks of ſnow !- | 


When from the chaſe our flying-dogs rebound, 


And Cona's ſtreams to Offan's voice reſound !” 
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*« In other days the tuneful Bard replied--- 

The ſons of Ocean came to Cromla's ſide 
A thouſand veſſels bounded o'er the main, | 
And ſtretch d their ſails for Ullzn's lovely plain; 
Her valiant ſons with warlike j joy aroſe, 
To meet the fury of her antient foes ! 
Cairbar, the firſt of men! was ſeen afar, | 
And ſtately Grudar, thirſting for the war--- 
Long for the ſpotted bull theſe heroes trove, 
On Golbun's Heath, loud bellowing, prone to rove; 
Each claim'd the precious prize, with rival ſtrife, 
And each, to gain it, often riſqued his life! 


They met the foe, who felt their matchleſs might, 


While fear compell'd them to ignoble flight ; 
Whoſe fame was fairer on the hill than thine, 
O Cairbar! nor did Grudar's eer decline 
Alas! why low'd the bull on Golbun's Heath, 
The ſad ſure preſage of approaching death! 
Returning vitors, they beheld him bound ; 
Their wrath revav'd, each aim'd the deadly wound: 
On Lubar's graſſy banks, their ſtrength they tried, 
And, like a ſun- beam, Grudar fell and died. 
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Now Cairbar, fierce with victory return'd, 
While Tura's echoing vale reſponſive mourn'd ; 
Where the fair Brafſolts all penſive ſtood, 575 
Aud ſung her ſorrows to the deaf ning flood. 
The deeds of Grudar on her fancy ſtole, 
The favour'd youth, that won her ſecret ſoul ! 
She fear'd his death upon the fatal field ; 
But hope reviv'd her, hope was all her ſhield : 580 
Her lucid features through her raiment ſhone, 
As through the clouds the chaſte, reſplendent Moon; 
Her voice was ſweeter than the harp, to raiſe 
Her ſong of ſorrow in her Grudar's praile ; 585 
On him intent was fix'd her inmoſt ſoul, 
His was her ſecret look without controul ! 
When wilt thou come, O valiant Chief!”---ſhe cried--- 
In all thy arms to grace my lonely fide!” 
She ſpoke---and Cazrbar, with the bloody ſhield 


Advanc'd, triumphant, from the fatal field: 590 


* Here fix it, maid ! within my hall on high, 
That my foe's armour may delight my eye !” 
Her beating heart beſpoke her lover dead, 
And pale, diſtracted, to the field ſhe fled ; 
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| She found bim---bath'd in blood Min River fide 
On Cromla's Heath! ſhe found him thus---and died 
Here join d in death the lovely pair extend, 


True in their lives, lamented in their end! 

Around their tombs theſe lovely yews unite, 

Emblems of endleſs love to human fight ! 600 
Fair was the damſel on the flowery plain, 


The youth renown'd among the hunter's train! 
Their woeful fate the Bard ſhall give to fame, 


And oft remember each illuſtrious name.“ 


„ Sweet are thy numbers, Bard! thy language flows, 605 
* Pope, Like the oft fleeces of deſcending ſnows.* 

Thy melting words recall to mind my fair, 

Cuchullin's love, dear object of his care! 

Left on the lonely ifle her ſpouſe to mourn, 

She waits impatient for my wiſh'd return; 610 

Strike, ſtrike the harp, Bragela's praiſe reſound, 

Till all the rocks reverberate around. ö 

Doſt thou aſcend the ſteep with eager eye, 

Each morn the ſails of Semo's ſon to ſpy p 
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Refrain, ſor diſtant far my billows roll, 

Their foam for fails deceives thy gentle ſoul! 
Retreat, 'ere night ſteals on with widow'd veſt, 
And the cold winds prevent thy balmy reſt. 

Back to my feſtive halls in time repair, 

And think of paſt, endearing ſeaſons there ; 

For never will thy Chief return again, 

'Till Swaran falls, or meaſures back the main ! 
To war, O Connal! is my heart inclin'd ! 

Send fair Bragela from my reſtleſs mind !” 

The ſage, whoſe thoughtful ſoul and prudent tongue 
Had oft” lent counſel, but no counſel wrong; 
Replied---* Cuchullin / guard againſt the foe, 
Send thy dark troop, and watch their wiles below ! 
I plead for peace ; with treaties time delay, 
Till lov'd allies attempt the wat'ry way; 

Till Fingal, firſt of men! himſelf a hoſt! 

Beams like the Sun upon our favour'd coaſt !” 
The counſel pleas'd---the hero ſtruck the ſhield--- 
On mov'd the watchful warriors of the field--- 
They knew the ſignal : all the reſt reclin'd, 

And nurs'd their ſlumbers in the whiſtling wind! 
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The ghoſt of Crugal, one of the Iriſh Chiefs, who was killed in 
the battle, appearing to Connal, foretels the defeat of Cuchullin 
in the next battle, and earneſtly adviſes him to make peace with 
Swaran ; Connal communicates the viſion, but Cuchullin is inflexible ; 
from a principle of honour, he would not be the firſt to ſue for 
peace, and he reſolved to continue the war. Morning comes, 
Swaran propoſes honourable terms to Cuchullin, which are re- 
jetted. The battle begins, and is obſtinately * * for ſome 
time, until, upon the flight of Grumal, the whole Iriſh army gave 
way: Cuchullin and Connal cover their retreat, Carril leads them to 
a neighbouring hill, whither they are ſoon followed by Cuchullin 
himſelf, who deſcribes the fleet of Fingal making towards the 
coaſts ; as ſoon as his ſcout, Moran brings him the joyſul news 
of his diſcovery from the Ocean, night coming on, he loſes fight 
of it . » Cuchullin, dejefted after his defeat, attributes his 
ill ſucceſs to the death of his friend Ferda, whom he had killed 
| ſome time before in a duel. Carril, to ſhew that ill ſucceſs did 
not always attend thoſe, who innocently killed their friends, intro- 
duces the Epiſode of Connal and Galvina, which concludes the 
Book, with a bad Apology for Duelling, fit only for /avages / 
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AGE Connal, diſtant from the ſons of fame, 
Lay near the thund'ring of the mountain-ſtream; 
Beneath the aged oak he ſtept alone, 
His head lay careleſs on a moſly ſtone ! 
Shrill through dark Lena's Heath, with ſoft delight, 5 
He ſlumb'ring, heard the murmurs of the night; 5 
Far from the heroes of the Heath below, 
He ſtray'd, nor dreaded any mortal foe ; 
Swift gliding down the hill a dark-red ſtream 
Of fire appear'd, the viſion of his dream! 10 
Full on the flaming meteor Crugal rode, 
A Chief, who lately welter d in his blood! 
Beneath great Swaran's hand he preſs'd the ground, 
And fell indignant ſhiv'ring with his wound! 
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Like the Moon's ſetting beam he ſtruck the light, A 


His cloud-wrought' robes diſplay'd a filver light! 
His eyes too, pale, decaying flames expreſs'd, 

And dark the hollow in his wounded breaſt ! 

* Whence Crugal thus the mighty Connal ſaid--- 
Why pale and wan, thou ſpirit of the dead ! 


The fon of Dedgal never fear'd before--- 


Tell what diſturbs thee at this peaceful hour!” 
Dim, and in tears, now Crugal ſeemed to ſtand, 
And o'er the hero, ſtretch his ghaſtly hand! 

His feeble voice was like the murm'ring breeze, 
That gently ſweeps along the placid ſeas! 

My ghoſt, O Cathbat's ſon! thy eyes explore, 
But my cold corpſe is laid on Cin ſhore ! 
With Crugal never ſhalt thou talk again, 

Nor find his loneſteps on the heathy plain; 
Light as the blaſt I roam the void above, 

And like the ſhadow of a miſt I move--- 

O Connal ] yonder is the cloud of death! 

"Tis dark and flowly moves o'er Lena's Heath! 
The ſons of Erin's flow'ry plains ſhall fall, 


Remove, or Swaran will o'erwhelm them all!“ 
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Quick as the darken'd Moon from ſight he flew, 
While the ſhrill blaſt around him whiſtling blew ! 
Connal, impatient and amaz d, replied, 

O warrior! lay that beam of heav'n aſide! 

Where 1s the ſpirit of my Crugal bleſs'd, 

And where his narrow, lonely houſe of reſt ? 


Shall we not hear thee on the whirlwind ſcream, 


Or in the thunder of the mountain-ſtream ! 

| When the pale tenants of the wind in haſte, 
Come forth, and ride upon the deſart's blaſt!” 
---Uprole the Chief amidſt his ſounding arms, 
And inſtant ſtruck the ſhield of his alarms 
Above Cuchullin, wrapt in ſleep profound 
Who ſtarted wildly at the brazen ſound! 
„ Why”---ſaid the ruler of the dreadful car 


Why com'ft thou Connal / through the night for war? 


My ſpear might pierce the boſom of my friend, 
And long Cuchullin mourn his Connal's end ! 
Speak, ſon of Colgar / ſpeak thy great deſign, 
Thy voice is like the /on of heav'n divine /. 
Great fon of Semo” thus the Chief replied--- 
The ghoſt of Crugal came from Cromla's fide; 
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Stars dimly twinkled through his ſhadowy form 

His voice ſpoke ſeebly, as the diſtant ſtorm ! 

The boding meſſenger of Death he came--- 

The dark and narrow houſe, was all his theme--- 

O Chief of Erin! riſe, and ſue for peace, 

Or fly o'er Lena to ſome diſtant place--- 

He ſpoke to Connal, as the approaching ſtorm-+- 
While ſtars dim twinkled through his ſhadowy form!” 
Cuchullin anſwer d- Hear, O Cathbat.s ſon! | 
The winds you heard through Lena's caverns groan--- 
Or, if twas Crugal's form, that ſtain d the night, 

Why didſt thou not compel him to my fight ? 

Canſt thou the cave, the lonely dwelling find, 
Where reſts this boding ſpirit of the wind; 


My ſword might yet that feeble voice controul, 


And force the knowledge from his trembling ſoul ! 
But mark, O Connal! what can Crugal know 

Since late with us he fac'd the dauntleſs foe ! 

He could not leave as yet our native hills, 

And who could tell him there of future ills !” 

« Ghoſts fly on clouds, and on the bleak winds ride”--- 


The prudent Connal gravely thus replied--- 
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- They reſt together in their caverns dun, 

And talk of mortal men, O Semo's ſon !” 

« Then let them ſtill of mortal men debate 

Of all. but Erin's Chief. and weigh their fate 

Be in their cave forgot Cuchullin's name, 8 


* 


For Swaran ne'er ſhall ſtop his courſe to fame! 
If I muſt fall, my tomb ſhall faithful tell, 
_ *Midſt future times, how brave I fought and fell! 
The hunter ſhall beſtow a tear above, 
And grief expand the boſom of my love! | 9 
Death I deſpiſe, but dread to ſhun the bow, 
For Fingal oft” has ſeen me rout the foe ! | 
Dim ſhadowy phantom of the hill appear, 
And on thy beam of -heav'n oppoſe me here! 
Shew in thy hand his death, Cuchullin ſtill 95 
Shall face the victor- foe, in ſpite of ill! 
Go, ſon of Cathbat ! ſtrike my ſhield of war, 
It hangs between yon ſpears above my car! 
Let all my heroes riſe, the deaf ning ſound 
Shall make them ſtart to battle all around ! 100 
Though Fingal comes not Cormac to defend, 
Nor his wild heroes of the Heath attend ; 
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Yet, ſon of Colgal! we'll contend for fame, 

Each boldly die, and gain a warrior's name!“ 
he boſly ſhield was ftruck---when far and wide, 
The hills re-echoed, and the rocks replied--- 
Rous'd by the brazen ſound the heroes riſe, 

Like breaking waves, blue-rolling to the ſkies ! . 


On the black Heath, ſublime in ſtrength they ſtood, 


As oaks, tall-branching o'er the blaſted wood.! 
When bending to the ſtorm, that howls behind, 
Their ſhrunk leaves ruſtle to the whiſtling wind | 
High Cromla's clouds are ting'd with morning grey, 
'The young beam trembles on the wat'ry way ! 
The blue miſt rolls in volumes ſlowly by, 
And hides all Erin from the ſearching eye! 
* Riſe”--Locklin's King now thunder'd in his pride, 
Riſe ye that landed'from the ſtormy tide ! 
The ſons of Erin from our arms are fled, 
Stretch'd on yon plain, where thouſands lately bled ! 
Great Morla ! haſte to Cormac's antient hall, 
And bid them yield ere all their numbers fall! 
Before they drop into the lonely tomb, 


And Ulln's deſart hills pronounce their doom!“ 
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They roſe like clouds of ſea-fowls as they ſoar, -.- 4s 


When the waves drive them from the leſs'ning ſhore! 
Their ruſtling ſound before the early gale 
Roar d, like the ſtreams that meet in Cong's vale! 
When, pouring headlong down, they catch the light | 
Of morn, ſucceeding to the ſtorms of night ! 130 
As dark in Autumn o'er the hills of graſs 
The pregnant clouds in moving horrors pals; 
So dark and gloomy came the hoſtile band, 

And march ſucceſſive o'er the darken'd ſtrand ! þ 
Tall, as the ſtag of Morven, midſt the throng, 135 
Great Swaran onward mov'd ſublime along ; | 
His ſhining ſhield o'erſpread his fide with light, 

Like a flame flaſhing on the Heath at night ; 
When, all the world in ſilent darkneſs thrown, 


A blaſt blew ſudden from the raging main, 

And drove the vapour from the cloudlels plain ; 

All Erin's armies now appear'd before--- 

Rang d like a ridge of rocks upon the ſhore ! 

„ Go, Morla - thus the foe reſum d his pride, 145 


Go, offer peace to thoſe near Cromla's ſide 


The wand'ring pilgrim eyes the fire alone ! 140 
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When dead the valiant ſink beneath the ſhield, 
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The terms are thoſe we give to conquer'd Kings, 
When nations bow, and take what mercy brings; 
When, dead in war, the valiant ſtrew the plain, 
And virgins weep beſide the murm'ring main!“ 
He faid---great Morla left the Chief in haſte, 

The haughty King ſtrode ſlowly oer the waſte; 
Cuchullin ſoon among his Chiefs he found, 

Who now to liſten, drew attentive round. 
Take Swaran's peace---the warrior bold began--- 


The peace he offers Kings, and not in vain, 


And virgins mourn them on the fatal field ! 
To us thy Ulln's lovely plains reſign, 


Thy ſpouſe and dog declare no longer thine; 
Thy ſpouſe, whoſe kindling beauty needs the veil ! 
Thy fleeting dog that overtakes the gale ! 

Theſe give---to prove the terror of thy ſoul--- 
Theſe are the terms---then live, nor fear controul !” 


« Tell Swaran- -tell that brazen heart of pride--- 165 


1 neer will yield---Cuchullin ſtern replied--- 


I give him to repaſs the rolling main, 


Or all his people graves on Ullin's plain! 


Neer 
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Ne'er ſhall a ſtranger have let Swaran know 
My lov'd Bragela with the breaſt of ſnow--- 

Nor ſhall a deer before my Luath fly 

On Lochilin's hill, my dog rebounding high!“ 
Then Morla thus Vain Ruler of the car! 

Wilt thou with Swaran dare conteſt the war ! 


The King whoſe ſhips from many groves ſupplied, 


Could wharl thine iſland oer the diltant tide ! 


So ſmall thy green-hill'd boundaries appear, 
To him, who thunder'd o'er the liquid ſphere !” 


« To many, Chief! in empty words I yield, 
But with thts ſword to none upon the field; 
Great Cormac's race ſhall laws to Erin give, 
As long as Connal and Cuchullin live!” 


170 


175 


180 


“Art thou for peace? thy thoughts my friend, explain, 


Thou that haſt ſplit the rocky ſhield in twain ! 
O ghoſt of Crugal/ Meſſenger of woe ! 

Why did'ſt thou threaten vi&'ry to the foe! 
The narrow houſe Cuchullin ſoon ſhall crown, 
_*Midfſt all the ſplendour of their great renown ! 
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Ye 
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Ye ſons of Erin! lift the ſpear on high, Y ods, 26A 
And bend the bow---Cuchullin dares" to die- 190 


In darkneſs ruſh upon the foe in haſte, 
As the ſhrill ſpirits of the ſtormy waſte?” 


Then diſmal, fierce and furious march'd the throng, 

The gloom of battle, deep'ning rolFd along; 
As miſts that pour upon the valley fly, 195 
When ſtorms invade the ſun-ſhine of the {ky ; 

To lead the van Cuchullin moves, a hoſt! 

As moves before a cloud an angry ghoft, 

When meteors with their fires inclofe him round, 

And the dark winds within his graſp are bound ! 200 
Far on the Heath the horn's faint echo ſpreads, 

And tuneful Carr: tells of former deeds : 

Loud ſounds the mufic of his warlike ſong, 

And heroes catch new vigour from his tongue. 

* Where,”---ſaid the gen'rous Bard in plaintive moan-- 205 
Where 1s our fallen Crugal left alone ? 
Forgot on earth the blaſted hero lies, 

And round his hall of ſhells no echo flies--- 


But who ſpeeds yonder from the marſhall'd foe--- 
Before the ranks, diſtracted with her woe--- 

'Fis fair Degrena, left without relief, 

Who raves for Crugal in exceſs of grief! 

Her hair floats wildly in the breeze behind, 

Her eye and voice beſpeak her tortur'd mind ! 
Thy Crugal wanders now, an empty ſhade! 
Low in the mountain-cave his corpſe is laid! 

Oft does he ſteal upon the ear of reſt, 

And raiſe his voice, heard feebly from his breaſt ! 
Like the low humming of the mountain-bee, 

Or evning flies, that mock the murm'ring fea !” 


But lo, Degrena falls, once Crugal's pride! 
The ſword of Locklin's plung'd into her fide! 
---She's gone. O Cairbar, fav'rite of thy praiſe ! 
The thought, dear-flatt'ring, of thy youthful days! 
Fierce Cairbar caught the ſound, the mournful tale, 
And, ſtarting, ruſh'd along like Ocean's whale ! 

His eye beheld his daughter fall in Death, 
He roar'd 'midſt thouſands on the duſky Heath ! 
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His ſpear ſoon laid a ſon of Locklin dead, 
And gow from wing to wing the battle ſpread ; 230 
As howl a hundred winds in Lochlin's groves, 995 
As falls the firs by fire, where er it roves; 
Through all their hundred hills---ſo loud, fo wide - 
The ranks of warriors fall on either fide ! 
Cuchullin, here, like thiſtles mow'd them down, 235 
And Swaran there made waſted Erin groan; | 
Slain by his arm mad Curack preſs'd the field, 
And injur'd Cairbar, of the boſly ſhield! 
In laſting reſt are clos'd great Morglan's eyes, 
And the pierc'd Ca- Olt quivers as he dies! 240 
Oft' had he feaſted on the fatal plain, » 
And ſung reſponſive to the roaring main ; 

When all his dogs leapt high for joy around, 
And the pleas'd hunter ſhouted at the ſound! : 
Still Swaran pour'd along, his force the ſame, 245 
As from the deſart burſts the impetuous ſtream; = 
The little hills roll onward in the tide, | 
The rocks, half-ſunk, ſeem'd leſſen'd by it's ſide ! 
But dark Cuchullin ſtood to block his way, 

Like a tall hill amidſt the clouds of day! 250 


Roar 
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Roar the wild winds above it's tow'ring brow, 

And hail-ſtones rattle, on the rocks below; 

But to remove it ſtorms and tempeſts fail, 

It ſtands, and ſhades all Cona's filent vale! | 
So dark Cuchullin ſhaded Erin band, 255 
And in the midſt of thouſands reard his hand 


Blood guſhes, like as fountain-ſtreams abound, 

From heroes panting on the Heath around! 

But Erin falls, her fate ſeems now begun, 

Like ſnow that melts before the blazing ſun ! 260 
Loſt in confuſion, Grumal cried in haſte, 

« O Erin! Locklin conquers on the waſte! 

Why, ſtrive we, vain, as reeds againſt the wind? 

Fly to the hills, and leave the foe behind”--- 

He ſpake---and, like the ſtag of Morven, Tled, 205 
His ſpear hung trembling as he pals'd the dead--- 
Few follow'd Grumal, of the daſtard ſoul, 

The Chief, who meanly thus from battle ſtole! 
They choſe to fight prepar'd for fame or death, 
And, midſt the heroes, fall on Lena's Heath ! 270 
High on his glitt'ring car Cuchullin ſtood ! 

His red-eye, dreadful, roll'd in ſearch of blood, 


A mighty 
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A mighty ſon of Lochlin with his ſpear 

He flew---then thus abrupt to Connal near! 
« O Connal / firſt of men | my nobleſt friend ! 275 
Thus haſt thou taught this arm it's death to ſend ! 

Though Erin's ſons have fled from fame below, 

Shall we not boldly face, and fight the foe ? 

O Carril ! Maſter of the tuneful lay! 

To yonder hills my living friends convey--- 280 
Mean while, like rocks, O Connal, let us ſtand, | 
And ſave our flying friends from Swaran's hand.“ 

He ſaid---ſage Connal mounts the car of light, 

They ſtretch their ſhields, as, through the ſpangl'd night, 
The darken'd Moon, pale daughter of the ſkies ! 285 
When a dun circle through the void ſhe flies ! 

The haughty ſteeds heav'd panting up the hill, 

While fierce with rage the foe purſued them ſtill; 

And gradual ruſh'd behind, intent, and pale, | 

Like ſoaming waves behind the enormous whale! 290 
On Cromla's riſing fide, beſmear d with blood, 

The few, ſad ſons of hapleſs Erin ſtood; 


Left like a ſcatter'd grove, through which had paſs d 


The flame of night before the ſtormy blaſt ! 
Cuchullin 
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Cuchullin near an aged oak reclin'd, for ns .-.208 
Diſtreſs and fury rack d his tortur'd mind! | 
Roll'd his red-eye in ſilent, black deſpair, 


The low wind whiſtling in his waving hair! | 

When Moran from the ſounding ſurge return'd, 

And, breathleſs, utter d what his eye diſcern d- 300 | 
O Chief !---the veſſels of the lonely land! 

There Fingal comes, and all his valiant band--- 

The billows white before his prow divide, 

Like groves you view his maſts above the tid 5 

« Blow, all ye winds !---Cuchullin wild began g05 
That ruſhing croſs the wide extended main ; 

Haſte to the death of thouſands, ſoul of war! 

The proud foe trembling hears thy name afar--- 

Thy fails like beauteous clouds of morning pleaſe ! 

Thy ſhips like ſun- beams dancing on the ſeas ! | 310 
And thou, O Fingal “ like a flame of fire, 

Amidſt the gloom, doſt all our hearts inſpire! 

O Connal, fam'd for wiſdom, fam'd of old, 

How pleas'd, though diſtant thus, we friends behold ! 

But the dark ſhadow of the night prevails, - 315 


And where is now the ſwell of Fingal's ſails! 
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Here let us paſs the gloomy ſtorms of night! 
And wait the Moon of heav'n to lend her light! 
The winds terrific ſhook the waving woods ! 


Down from the mountains fell the headlong floods! 320 8 


The rains deſcending burſts on Cromla's brow ! 

The red-ſtars, trembling through the darkneſs, glow! 

Sad, near an echoing ſtream, the Chief reclin'd, 

Which murmur'd back the muſings of his mind | 

Sage Connal, Colgar's fon attended near, 925 
And Carril's numbers ſdoth'd the hero's ear. 

© Unbleſs'd are all my days,”---Cuchullin cried--- 

Since by this hand my much-lov'd Ferda died !” 

«© How fell the Chief,” (ſaid Connat) far renown'd, 

Tall as the rainbow ſtreak d with rays around ? 330 
From Albion's rocks of ſnow the hero came, 
Chief of a hundred hills, and crown'd with fame ! 

In Mur:'s hall he learn'd to wield the fword, 

And won my friendſhip at the ſocial board; 

Abreaſt together to the chace we fled, 

And near each other on the Heath our bed! 395 


Deugalaz 
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Deugala, ſpouſe of Cairbar, far eſteem'd, 
With all the ſoft'ning light of beauty beam'd ; 
Vet dark within her, pride her nature ſteel'd, 
Andi lawleſs luſt for Ferds lay conceal'd ; 
« Cairbar, let half the herd”---ſhe cried---be mine, 
No more Deugala in thy halls ſhall ſhine.” 


The Chief replied, © Cuckullin then ſhall ſhare 
The herd between us---juſtice is his care; 

Nor ſhall I ſtop thee in thy odious flight, 
Depart--and darkneſs ſhall purſue thy light.“ 
In equal lots I parted all the herd, 

One ſnow-white bull remain'd, by her preferr'd; 
To Cazrbar this, as ſov'reign of the whole, 

I gave---and wrath inflam'd Deugala's ſoul. 
Who, then, to Ferda, with ſevere diſdain--- 
* Cuchullin's uſage warms my heart with pain--- 
His death muſt recompenſe this hateful deed--- 
Or Lubar's wave ſhall hide this aching head ; 

My pallid ghoft ſhall hover near thy fide, 

And ſpoil thy peace for wounding thus my pride ; 
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Pour out Cuckullin's blood upon the plain, 
Or never ſhall this boſom heave again.” 
She ſaid---and ſigh'd---the ſtarry youth diſtreſt, | 
Thus nobly ſpoke the feelings of his breaſt--- 9360 
« How ſhall I dare his kindneſs thus to light, 
Or drag Cuchullin to ignoble flight ; 
Or how from honour's ſacred laws Flepart, 
To lift my ſword againſt his friendly heart!” 
Deugala wept; three days denounc'd her woe ; 365 
The fourth, his friend became Cuchullin's foe ; 
„J will, my fair one! with the Chief contend, 
But by his ſword may Ferda meet his end! 
Sad ſhould I wander on the hill alone, | 
And ſee with grief Cuchullin's fun'ral ſtone!” 370 
We fought---on Mur:'s hill our friend{hip broke, 
Our ſwords defenſive guarded off the ſtroke; 
They ſlid on helmets of refulgent ſteel, 
And on our ſounding ſhields, untaught to feel ! 
Deugala near us with a {mile began, 375 
vVield, Ferda, yield to yon reſiſtleſs man 
Thy arm too feeble, and thy years too few, 
Io raiſe the ſword, or twang the deadly yew--- 


Cuckullin's 
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Cuchullin's arm like Malmor's rock appears, 
Then yield the day to his maturer years.“ 
The tear of youth then ſtarted in his eye, 

He bid me raiſe my boſſy, ſhield on high. 

& Defend”---he cried---with all thy might defend 
Againſt the fatal fury of thy friend.; 

My ſoul feels heavy with the grief I bear--- 

For Death awaits this hated ſtroke in air.” 

He ſaid---the weapon harmleſs ſcath'd the ground. 
I ſigh'd, and gave my friend his fatal wound, 
The ſun-beam fell---Deugala fainted near, 

And ſoon I ſaw her ftretch'd upon her bier. 
Unbleſs d, I oft' recall the diſmal day 

My much-lov'd: Ferda urg'd the fatal fray.. 

* Sad is the tale of woe”---the Bard replied--- 
Who mus'd attentive at Cuchullin's ſide. | 

It brings to mind the mournful tales of old, 
The deeds of other years by ſages told ! 

Oft in my youth of Comal's fame I heard, 

Whoſe hand deſtroy'd the friend his heart preferr'd ; 
Yet, when his ſteel oppos'd the blaze of day, 

It ſhone, and ſtruck an army with diſmay; 
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Comal, 
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A thouſand caverns to his dogs reſound ; 
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Comal, from Albion too, his birth deriv d. 
Chief o'er a hundred hills his fame ſurvivd! 
A thouſand ſtreams his thirſty deer had found, 


His face the mildneſs of a youth declar'd, 
Though heroes oft' his courage felt and fear d! 
To one bleſs d maid his conſtant love inclin'd, 


From mighty Conloch ſprung ! of gentle mind! 
Bright like a ſun-beam midſt the fair ſhe ſhone, 


Her raven-treſſes o'er her ſhoulders thrown ; 410 


Her dogs were taught to chaſe the bounding deer, 


Her bow-ſtring echoed on the foreſt near ; 

Her very ſoul on Coma!'s heart ſhe 28 

And oft their looks of love were intermix'd; 

Oft' in the chace they ſide by fide delay d, 415 
And mutual vows in ſecret faith difplay'd ! 

But Gormal too, the gloomy Chief auſtere ! 

From Ardven's brow, a guilty name did bear; 

Her lonely footſteps on the Heath he trac'd, 

The foe of Comal on the duſky waſte ! 420 
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Once with the chaſe fatigued, their day's delight! 
When the dark miſt conceal'd their friends from ſight ; 


The lovely pair to Ronan's cave retir d, 

The haunt of Comal, which their eyes admir'd ! 
Around it's ſides arrang'd in order ſhone 

Arms of the hero, ev'n from heroes won ! 

A hundred ſhields, emboſs'd, its fides reveal, 
A hundred helmets of reſounding tee}! 

« Here reſt, my love, Gatvina ! here recline, 
Thou light of Ronan's ſtarry cave and mine! 
On Moran's brow behold yon bounding deer ! 
I go---but ſoon thy Comal will be here!“ 


* I dread dark Gorma!”---then the maid replied--- 


He wanders gloomy near this mountain's ſide--- 
Go---but return in haſte from Moran's brow, 
Galvina, here, ſhall wait thy ſteps in woe!“ 

He went. A ſtratagem th' affair devis'd, 

To try her Comal, whom ſhe thus ſurpriz d: 
Her filver ſides in gliſt ning armour ſhone, 

Her helmet blaz'd a rival to the Sun! 

Pois'd in her hand a quiv'ring lance ſhe bore, 
And a broad ſhield upon her arm ſhe wore. 
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The dazzled Chief beheld her form afar, 

His heart beat high, he meditated war; 

A fatal dimneſs o'er his eyes prevail d, 
His colour chang'd, his better judgment fail'd. 
He drew the whizzing arrow from the bow--- 
It pierc'd her breaſt, it laid Galvina low! 
Strait to the cave the victor hero fled, 

And call'd on her, now number'd with the dead ; 
The rock re-echoed to his voice alone, 

He ſearch'd, he found his fair Galvina gone; 
Wild round the Heath the Chief diſtracted flew, 
Till now, alas! too ſoon her fate he knew. 
Low in the agonies of death ſhe ſtrove, 

The arrow quiver'd in her heart of love ! 

« And art thou gone! my fair! to endleſs reſt”--- 
He ſaid.— and lifeleſs ſunk upor. her breaſt ! 


By chance the hunters found the hapleſs pair, 


They came, and ſaw the hero in deſpair. 
Ott' did he wander mournful to her tomb, 


Bemoaning oft' her melancholy doom 
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Olt' to the hill his ſilent ſteps he led, 
When the pale Moon her filver radiance ſhed ! 


But, when the veſſels of the main at hand, 465 
Pour'd foes unnumber'd on the darken'd ſtrand--- 
The hero fought, and drove them from the Heath, 
Deſpair reſign'd him to untimely death; 
In rage he threw his dark-brown ſhield diſtreſs d, 
A whizzing arrow met his manly breaſt. 470 
Now with Galvina near the ocean-verge, 
He lies, lamented by the ſounding ſurge ! 
Their tombs the mariner eſpies with pain, 
As he flies bounding o'er the northern main! 
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Euchullin, pleaſed with the ſtory of Carr:l; inſiſts upon that Bard ſor 
more of his ſongs. He relates the actions of Fingal in Lochlin, 


and the Death of Agandecca, the beautiful filter of Swaran. He 


had ſcarce finiſhed, when Calmar, the ſon of Matha, who had 
adviſed the firſt battle, came wounded from the field, and told 


them of Swaran's deſign to ſurprize the remains of the Iriſh army. 


He himſelf purpoſes to withſtand fingly the whole force of the 


enemy, in a narrow paſs, till the Iriſh ſhould make good their 
retreat. Cuchullin, touched with the gallant propoſal of Calmar, 
reſolves to accompany him, and orders Carril to carry off the 


few that remained of the Iriſh. Morning comes, Calmar dies of 


his wounds; and the ſhips of the Caledonians appearing, Swaran 
ives over the purſuit of the Iriſh, and returns to oppole Fingal's 
landing.—Cuchull:n, aſhamed after his defeat to appear before 


Fingal, retires to the cave of Tura. Fingal engages the enemy, puts 
them to flight; but the coming on of the night makes the victory not 


deciſive. The King, who had obſerved the gallant behaviour 
of his grandſon Ofſcar, gives him advice concerning his conduct 
in peace and war. He recommends to him to place the example 
of his fathers before his eyes, as the beſt model for his condutt ; 
which introduces the Epiſode concerning Fainaſollis, the daughter 
of the King of Craca, whom Fingal had: taken under his pro- 
tection, in his youth. Fillan and Ofſcar are diſpatched to obſerve 
the motions of the enemy, by night; Gaul, the ſon of Morn, 
defires the command of the army, in- the next battle ; which 
Fingal promiſes to give him. Some general Reflections of the 
Poet cloſe the third day. 
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HE Druid ceas'd, and in Cuchullin's ear 
So charming left his voice ſo ſweet to hear. 

He felt continued ſtill the pleaſing ſound, 
While all his heroes ſat enraptur'd round!“ 
Then thus the Chief. Thy gentle words diſtil, 5 
Like morning dew upon the ſpangling hill ; 
When the weak ſun-beams on its ſides aſſail, 
And the blue lake lies ſettled in the vale. 
Raiſe yet again, O Carri{/ raiſe thy voice, 
Let Tura ſong my inmolt ſoul rejoice--- 10 
The lays that Fingal, in my halls when young, 
Felt, as his father's glorious deeds were ſung!” 
* Fingal! th obedient Bard with warmth began--- 


The firſt in war, that bears the name of man! 
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Tarly was Locklin in thy wrath conſum'd, 


When youthful beauty all thy form illum d! 
The fair admir'd thy blooming face around, 
But in thine arm the ſpear of death was found ! 
Strong as the waves of Lora, on he led 

His ſtreams of warriors, awful as their head! 
The King they ſeiz'd upon the hoſtile plain, 
But brave reſtor'd him to his ſhips again; 
While his big heart, elate with vengeful pride, 
Indulg'd the malice, which his words denied--- 
For none, before the mighty Fingal, dard 
The ſtrength of Starno, to a hoſt compar d! 


Dark in his wood-ſurrounded hall he lay, 


Reſolv'd the life of Fingal to betray; 


Then for his Bard his voice through Lochlin rang, 


Who oft' round Loda's holy circle ſang ; 
When ev'n the ſtone of Lochilin felt his pow, 
Which turn'd the battle in the dubious hour! 


Go, grey-hair'd S$nivan---thus he bade the ſeer--- 


To Ardven's ſea-ſurrounded rocks repair; 
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To the lone Monarch of the deſart ſpeed, 35 
Who does in beauty all his hoſt exceed! 

Tell him my daughter bows at my command, 

And he alone ſhall have her from my hand! 

Her milk-white arms like yonder waves appear, 

Her ſoul as gentle as che tim'rous deer! 40 
With all the braveſt of his warnor-train, 

Here let him ſpeed acroſs the ſtormy main ! 

The Bard obey'd---to Alb:on's hills he fled--- 

And Fingal followed as the ſtranger led 

While to his wiſhes all his ſoul he gave, | 45 
As the ſlow veſſel bounded o'er the wave. 


Welcome“ (the dark-brown Chief of Lochlin cried) 
Hail, Morven's Monarch! on our plains preſide ! 
And ye, his heroes ! hail! renown'd afar! 
In yon lone iſland train'd ſo well to war!. 50 
Three days within my feſtive halls remain, 
Three more purſue the boars upon our plain 
That in the ſecret of her lone receſs, 
The fair may hear your fame, and Fingal bleſs! 
g F | | He 
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As the bright Moon breaks forth upon the fight, 
Her lovely form diffus'd a flood of light! 


Here eye beheld, and mark'd the youth ſhe loy'd--- 
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He ſpoke---while deeply in his heart he bore - 55 
The death of Fingal midſt the feſtive roar, 
But Alb:on's Chief the gloom of Starno ſaw, 
And arm'd, to keep the ſubtle foe in we 
The' A/affins feared him as he paſs'd them by, — 
And fled before the light'ning of his eye. 7; 
Now lively mirth around the hall aroſe, | 
The harp's fine tremblings all their charms diſcloſe ; 
Bards gave to fame their deaths, who nobly ſtrove, 
Or elſe diffolv'd the melting ſoul to love. 
Ullin, the favour'd Bard of Fingal there 65 
Pour'd forth his muſic on the' enraptur'd ear; 
He ſung fincerely Agandecca's praiſe--- 
And Fingal's fame adorn'd the Poet's lays ; 
The loud rejoicings reach'd the h{t'ning fair, 
She left her hall and figh-renewing care--- 70 
In all her native charms unſpoil'd by art, 


She came and conquer'd all the hero's heart 


As graceful onward through the hall ſhe mov'd, 75 


For 
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Z 


For him the ſtolen ſigh in ſecret roſe--- 
Her deareſt friend amongſt her former foes ! 


Her warm ideas oer his virtues ran--- 


The feſtal moments now began to yield 
To the rough pleaſures of the ſportive field; 
| In gloomy ſtate the dark-brow'd Starno ſtrode, 
And Fingal follow'd on the duſty road--- 


And by his ſpear a hoſt of victims bled ; 

When Starno's daughter to the hill repair'd, 

And thus to Fingal told the woes ſhe fear'd; 

While her blue eyes in ſoft ſuffuſion roll'd, 

Her fears and voice confirm'd the tale ſhe told; 90 
" Fingal ! deſcended from a race of Kings! 

Beware of Starno / to the quick he ſtings. 

Thy death he plans, revenge awaits thee there--- 

His Chiefs are arm'd---of yonder wood beware--- 

But if thy proweſs ſhould be prov'd in vain, 95 


Remember me, nor let thy fair be flain--- 


. Think 


She bleſs'd the hero, while ſhe lov'd the man.--- 80 


Stung with the glories of the chace he fled, 85 
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Think at what hazard thus the tale I tell, 


Nor uſe ungrateful her who lov'd fo well--- 


From Starno's ear conceal thy lover's name, 
Leſt his red fury ſlay the hapleſs dame,” 
She ſpoke, and ſighing, fled---he muſing, ſtood- 
Then ruſh'd undaunted through the hoſtile wood ; 
His heroes follow'd---death was heard around, 
While Gormal's ſhades re-echoed with the ſound ; 
Struck pale with terror all the Chiefs convene, 

In Starno's hall they paint the dreadful ſcene ; 
With darken'd brows the Monarch heard the tale, 


His eyes like midnight meteors in the vale ! 


His foul ſuſpected, whence the ſlaughter ſprang, 


And thus like thunder in his rage he rang! 
* Bring here my daughter, to my preſence bring 


Nor let her ſpeed to Morven's lovely King ! 


His hands in Lochlin's blood he dar'd to ſtain, 


My daughter's words have not been heard in vain !” 


The fair one trembling in her tears obey'd--- 


Her raven locks deſcribed the mournful maid ! 


With ſighs ſucceſſive her white boſom roſe, 
Like Lubar's billows when the tempeſt blows--- 
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Soon 
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Soon as he ſaw the ſad, deſponding fair, 

He pierc'd her fide, and ended all her care! 
Down dropp'd the virgin like a wreath of ſnow, 
That from the rocks of Ronan ſlides below; 
When the bleak winds no more the woods aſſail, 
And the long echo deepens in the vale ; 

Fingal upſtarted at the deed of death--- 


Eyed all his Chiefs, and arm'd them on the Heath; 


The ſtorm of battle roar'd on ev'ry fide, 
And all the hoſts of Locklin fled or died! 
Swift, to his veſſel, bounding on the main ! 
He bore the maiden from her native plain ! 
Her tomb on Ardoen's ſolitary ſhores 


Aſcends; the ſea around her dwelling roars !” 


Cuchullin heard with tears the tale of grief--- 
And thus to Carr:l ſpoke the warrior-Chief--- 
* Bleſs'd be the ſoul of her, who grac'd thy ſong ! 
And blels'd the muſic of thy tuneful tongue 
In youth Fingal excell'd in martial rage, 
Nor 1s he weaken'd by the weight of age. 
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Again 
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Again ſhall Loch lin feel his matchleſs pow'r, 
His arm ſhall fend him to his native ſhore. 140 


From yonder cloud, O Moon! diſplay thy light, 
That his white ſails may crowti the wave of night. = 

And if, to aid us with a guardian- aim, 

Yon cloud ſupports ſome friendly ghoſt of fame, 

O turn, thou rider of the ſtorm of death! | 14 5 
The ſhips of Fingal from the rocks beneath !” — 
Such were the words the mighty Chief reveal'd, 
When wounded Calmar left the fatal field; 
Fatigued and faintmg up che hill he ſtrode, 
Lame on his ſpear he halted on the road; 150 
When Connal thus---* O ſon of Matha why 
Burſts from thy fearleſs breaſt that broken figh !” 
I never fear'd---the redd'ning Chief replied--- 

*Tis not in Matha's race to change their fide ! 
Great Cormar, firſt of all my line renown'd | 155 
In ſportive mood defied the ſtorms around ! 
A ſpirit once diſturb'd the dark ſerene! 
The ſwell'd ſea tumbled echoing rocks between ! 
The' incumbred clouds before the whirlwind fled ! 


The light'ning's arrows ting'd the air with red! 
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The hero trembled- back to land he ſail'd, 

But bluſh d to feel that once his courage fail'd! 

Again he daſh'd among the waves to find 

This ſtrong, victorious ſpirit of the wind! 

Three dextrous youths the midnight-veſſel guide 

He drew his ſword that flaſh'd along the tide! 

The vapour paſs'd---he ſeized the curling cloud! 
And drove the ſpirit from his dreary ſhroud ! 

With brighten'd beams the Moon reſplendent ſhone ! 

And each ſtar ſparkled, like a diſtant Sun 

Such was the boldneſs of my race, O Bard ! 

And for ſuch courage Calmar's /elf regard! 

From this uplifted ſteel all dangers 9. 

They prove ſucceſsful, who the moſt defy; 

But now on Lena's Heath no more remain, 

Ye valiant ſons of Erin's graſſy plain! 

The ſcattered remnant of our friends. unite, 

And join with Fingal's our collected might; 

The ſound of Lochlin's claſhing arms I hear, 
But hoſtile ſounds affright not Calmar ear. 

My voice ſhall boldly ſpeak my dauntleſs mind, 

As if ten thouſand friends were cloſe behind ; 
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But, when Fingal has Swaran's force o ercome, 
O give my body ſome recording tomb! 

This wounded corpſe, O Semo's ſon ! regard ! 

A mother's praiſes ſhall thy love reward!“ 

No, Matha's fon!” Cuchullin quick replied--- 

I ncer, while life remains, will leave thy fide--- 
My ſoul in dubious battle longs to ſtand, 

My joys inereaſe with dangers near at hand! 
Connal and Carril, Bards of future days! 
Remove the wounded---eafſe them with your lays--- 
And, when the foe throu gh numbers ſhall prevail, 
Search for our bodies in this fruitful vale ; 


For near this oak our ſtraiten'd bands ſhall cloſe, 


To ſtem the torrent of the rolling foes. 

Fly, Fithil's fon ! o'er Lena's Heath retreat--- 
Bid Fingal haſte to ſave our falling tate ; 
Now, like the Sun in ſtorms, let Fingal riſe, 
And ſpread effulgence o'er our darken'd ſkies * 


The ſpreading dawn on Cromla grey extends, 
The hoſtile army on it's ſide aſcends; 
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Calmar the foremoſt flood to face the foe, 

In kindling pride, to meet them from below ! 
But pale with anguiſh oft” his looks appear, 

And oft' he lean'd upon his father's ſpear--- 
From Lara's hall the trembling ſteel he brought, 
When his ſad mother mus'd in mournful thought ! 
But ſlowly now the Chief bow'd down with pain, 
Like a tall tree uptorne on Cona's plain ! 

Alone Cuchullin Swaran's numbers bore, 

Fix'd like a rock upon the ſandy ſhore ! 

Nor fix d in vain---for Fingal's fails ariſe, 

The burden'd billows lift them to the ſkies ! 
Great Swaran ſaw---from Erin's hills he fled, 
Her ſinking ſons ſeem riſing from the dead. 

As when the ebbing waves reſounding roar, 
Through all the hundred hills of Iniſtore; 

So loud, ſo dreadful mov'd the hoſtile band, 


To meet the warrior on the darken'd ſtrand |! 


Mean while Cuchullin ſunk in Cromal's wood, 


And mourn'd his friends, that weltred in their blood ; 


Abaſh'd, he fear'd to meet Fingal with ſhame, 
Who oft' had hail'd him from the held of fame ! 
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They who diffus d the gen'ral joy around, 


Ms r 
While thus in ſorrow all his ſoul ſurveyd 223 
The diſmal havock Swaran's hoſt had made. 


What crowds of heroes in my view appear 
The Chiefs of Inis. ſail extended there! 


When in my hall was heard the feſtive ſound; 230 
No more their footſteps ſhall Cuchullin trace, | 
Nor hear their voices, in the chearful chace ! pF 


For ever pale, on beds of blood they lie, 

The friends that charm'd my ear, and pleas'd my eye! 

O ſpirits, lately parted hence by death, 235 
Meet me once more upon the accuſtom'd Heath ; 

Speak with Cuchullin, on your winds enthron'd, 

When Tura's caverns from her trees reſound. 

There, far remov'd from human eyes, I ſteal, 

No Bard ſhall praiſe me, and no tomb conceal ; 240 
And hence, Bragela, baniſh'd from thy coaſt, 

Loft is my fame, and thy Cuchullin loſt !” 

Such were his words, in Cromla's wood reclin'd, 


His griefs re-echoed. by the whiſtling wind ! 


Fingal 
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Fingal now pointed to the fatal ſhore, 
His beamy lance before his ſteps he bore; _ 


Tall in his ſhip he ſtretch'd the pond'rous ſteel, 


And thus diſcover'd, what his fears reveal; 
* O friends! the fate of Inis fail behold--- 
Yon heights before us bloody ſcenes unfold ! 
The Heath of Lena deſolate appears, 


And Cromla's oaks re-echo to our fears. 


The fallen hunters ſpread along the ſhore, 
And the great ſon of Semo is no more 

My valiant ſons! The horn of Fingal ſound, 
And from yon hill recall the foes around ; 
Like his your voices through the air convey, 
When for the war he leads his hoſts away ; 
Firm on the ſhore of Lena, Fingal ſtands, 
And waits for Swaran and his hoſtile bands; 
Now let him come with all his force, prepar'd 
1 meet them all, for Fingal never fear'd !” 

His ſons obey'd---the horn's ſhrill echo ſpread, 
And Locklin's ſons deſcended with their head; 
High in the front appears the gloomy King, 
And bids defiance fly from wing to wing ; 
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Full in his face darts forth his fiery ſoul, 
And his red eyes in angry vengeance roll. 


Fingal beheld him, and the fear of love 
For Agandecca fell, while paſſion ſtrove 
To heal the deadly breach, and bade him ſend 


For Starno's ſon, to feaſt him as a friend. 


* Go, Ullin ! Maſter of the tuneful lay, 
Invite great Swaran on this feſtal day, 
For Fingal pleaſantly recalls to mind 

His firſt, fair love, alas too true and kind!” 


With aged fteps the trembling Bard obey'd, 
And thus the meſſage of his King convey'd--- 
&* O thou, that far beyond where Ocean laves, 
Liv'ſt, like a rock, furrounded by thy waves! 
To Fingal's feaſt with chearful ſoul repair, 
And paſs the day without reſtraint or care. 
To-morrow let us fight, the King deſires, 


To- day let friendſhip fan the focial fires !” | 


« This day we fight”---the ſcornful Chief replied--- 


The next we feaſt, with Fingal at our ſide!” 


E And 
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To-day ſhall make his ſhields with muſic ring--- 
Riſe, Oan / near thy fire in battle ſtand--- 
And lift thy ſhining ſword, O Gaul / at hand ! 
Thy crooked yew, with ſtrength, O Fergus / bend, 
And through the air thy lance, O Fillan! ſend! 
Lift like the darken'd Moon your ſpreading ſhields, 
And dart your arrows through the fatal fields. 
Purſue my footſteps in the paths of fame, 
And in the battle bear an equal flame! 
As roar a hundred winds on Morven's brow, 
As from a hundred hills deſcends the ſnow ; 
As flying clouds ſucceſſive rife and ſoar, 
And the dark billows daſh along the ſhore ;. 
Such and ſo loud each mingling army ſtrove, 
And rent with noiſe the elements above! 
The groans increaſing o'er the mountains ſpread, 
And earth lay burden'd with the num'rous dead ! 
The ſounds like thunders of the night offend, 
When burſting clouds on Cond's top deſcend ; 
And ghoſts, unloaded on the diſmal waſte ! 
At once ſhriek forth upon the hollow blaſt ! 


4 And let him feaſt“-rejoin'd the chearful King--- 
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Fierce as the ghoſt of Trenmor, Fingal ſhone, 
When on the whirlwind Trenmor fits alone 310 
Before the Chief the' aſpiring oaks reſound, 

And rocks before him fall like leaves around 

My father's hand grew red with hoſtile blood, 

When his ftain'd ſword, like lightning, hoſts purſued ; 
He calls to mind the deeds of other days, 91g 


His preſent fame excels his former praiſe. 

His children eye and emulate his zeal, 

And in the conteſt all therr father feel--- 

Ryno ruſh'd forward like a flame of fire, 

And Gaul rekindled with revengeful ire; 320 
Fleet Fergus ran upon the foe like wind, 

Nor did he leave ſwift Fillan far behind. 

My/elf, in royal ſtrength exulting ſtill ! 

Firm as a rock, deſcended from the hill. 


This arm the death of various heroes dealt, 325 
And diſmal ſlaughter from this ſword was felt; 
Theſe filver locks were not beſnow'd with years, 

Thele trembling hands could wield the weightieſt ſpears ; 
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Theſe filmy eyes were bright with brilliant grace, 
And my feet ran, like arrows, in the chace. "i 
Who can the deaths of num'rous hoſts rehearſe; 
Or, all the deeds of heroes paint in verſe; 

When Fingal's fury burn'd for Er:n's good, 
And laid the ſons of Lochlin low in blood! 
Groan follow'd groan around from hill to hill, 335 
The death-like echoes all the vallies fill; 

When night's deep ſhadow ſpreads o'er all the plain, 

And either army left the field with pain. 

But pale with horror Swaran's hoſt convene, 

Like ſtartled deer on Lena's- lovely green. 340 


At Lubar's ſtreams, reclin'd at caſe around, 
We ſat, and heard the harp's melodious ſound; 
Next to the foe, Fingal his army guards, 
And careleſs liſten'd to the tales of Bards ; 
His godlike race adorn'd the martial rhimes, 345 
The glorious heroes of remoteſt times 
Wich deep attention, on his ſpear reclin d, 
He ſat, while glory ſwell'd his mighty mind! 


The 
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The wind loud whiſtled through his locks. of age, 
His youthful actions all his thoughts engage. 
My lovely Ofcar look'd with all his foul, 
And Fingal's acts of fame engrols'd the whole. 


Son of my Offan---thus the King began 
What glorious deeds have mark'd thee up to man! 
Purſue the illuſtrious track thy fathers drew, 

Be what they were, and keep, their ſteps in view ; 
Trenmor and Trathal in their youth were great, 
Their ardent virtues glowing Bards repeat; 

O car bend the ſtubborn toe ſevere, 

But ſpare the feeble, in their trembling fear! 


Like a full tide againſt our foes be ſtrong, 


But lend thy aid to thoſe, who ſuffer wrong; 


So Trenmor liv'd, ſuch Trathal deign'd to be, 


And ſuch a pattern, youth! You view m me. 


My arm the injur'd ſcreen'd from tyrant-zeal, 
The weak ſtill bleſs'd the light ning of my ſteel. 
Once, Oſcar / youthful bloom this cheek adorn'd, 


When Finaſollis for my ſuccour mourn'd; 


' 
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That trembling ſun- beam! that celeſtial light! 
Sprung from a King, thus fair to: mortal ſight! 
Once on. a time I came from · Cona's plain, 

Few were the choice companions of my train; 
A ſilver ſail adorn'd the wat'ry waſte, 

Like the white miſt that rides the ocean-blaſt; 


It nearer came, we ſaw the fair diſtreſt--- 


Sighs heav'd inceſſant her foreboding breaſt ! 


The ſympathizing winds her griefs beſpeak, 


And ftreams of ſorrow ſtain'd+her roſy cheek !- 


My fond compaſſion made me thus explore-— 
* Thou child of beauty on this hapleſs ſhore ! 
Why ſad and ſilent thus? can I defend--- 
Diſpel thy ſorrows, or commence thy: friend ? 
My ſword as yet is not unmatch'd; O maid! 
But this bold heart was never yet afraid.” 


Friend of the weak---the ſighing-fair rephied--- 
To thee I fly acroſs the ſtormy tide--- 
The Chief of Sora ſaw theſe fading eyes, 
Cromlala's hills re-echoed to his ſighs !. 
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His ſhining ſword a warrioz's fide becomes, 


T ſhun his preſence on the rolling wave, 


But Sora's Chief purſues me to my grave?” 


„My arm ſhall guard thee, maid! my ſhield ſhall veil, 
The Chief ſhall fly, if courage can prevail; 


But his fierce ſoul in dark deſigning roams; 390 


In ſome lone cave Fingal might thee conceal, 395 


And thus, O fair one! guard thy. future weal ; 
But Fingal never flies---he ſcorns to hide, 

Or turn ſuch treaſure from his fight or ſide; 
"Where dangers threaten, or where ſtorms ariſe, 


There Fingal ſpeeds, fair daughter of the ſkies! 400 


The grateful tears upon her cheeks I trac'd, 
And love or pity foon her cauſe embrac'd'! 
Nov, like a dreadful wave diſcern'd afar, 
Appear'd the ſails of Borbar, fam'd for war! 
His bending maſts o'erhung the ſtormy main, 
Behind the bellying ſheets of ſnow they ſtrain. 
White roll the billows round on either fide, 
And thunder-like, recoils the deaf ning tide? 


405 
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Sale from the ſea's ſurrounding roar he ſtood, 
On ſolid land---I hail'd him from the flood---- 
« Within: my hall partake my gen'ral feaſt, 
Here ſtrangers find a hoſpitable reſt. | 
The boding maid ſtood trembling by my fide--- 
| He drew his bow, the fair one fell and-died ! | 
* Thy hand---I cried---has met the luckleſs maid--- 419 
But O how feeble was the foe, betray d! 
We fought--mor eaſy was the conteſt gain d, 
He ſunk at laſt beneath my conqu'ring hand. 
We rais d their tombs---misfortune mark'd them both 
The hapleſs children-of unguided youth 420 
O car ſuch my green-leav'd days have been, 
But ſtrive to follow Fingal age ſerene; 
Seek not the war, but when the war purſues, 
Face ev'ry danger, nor the worſt refuſe. 


But now, my children, fly, my foul inform 
The fears of Focklin ſtun me like the Rorm--- 


Haſte ere they fly aeroſs the roaring main 
For Erin's Chiefs lie numbred with the flain--- 
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Her valiant heroes here in crowds are laid, | 
And Cromla's ſons demand her Fingal's aid.” 430 


Like two dark clouds the Chiefs obedient fled--- 

Like miſty chariots of the mighty dead ! 

When angry ſpirits of the air again 

Return---to ſcare the hapleſs ſons of men! 

Tvas then that Gaul, great Mornt's ſon ! renown'd! 4335 
Stood like a rock, amidſt · the warriors round. 

His glittering ſpear with ſtarry ſplendour beams, 

His voice reſounded like the roar of ſtreams--- 

10 O Fingal / -.-bid the Bards of Erin riſe, 

And ſoothe her friends to reſt in yonder flies! 440 
Now ſheath.thy ſword---enough has Fingal fought--- ; 
Let Morven's numbers triumph as they ought--- 

Our dear-bought laurels wither on the field--- - 

For Fingal only breaks the boſſy ſhield--- 

When morn again upon our hills aſcends, 445 
Behold from far the valour of my friends! 

Let Swaran feel the ſtrength of Morni's ſon, 

That Bards may crown me with deſerv'd renown. 

Such was the rich reward of Fingal's race, 


And ſuch thine own, O King of matchleſs grace!“ 450 
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« Illuſtrious Gaul, the gladden d Chief replied--- 
I dare not wiſh to fink thy glory's tide--. 
Fight---and alone, if ſuch thy thirſt of fame--- 
But near to aid thee ſhall my weapons flame--- 
Bards! raiſe your ſoft'ning ſongs : ſweet reſt invite! 4 55 
Here will I ſleep amidſt the ſtorms of night. 
---And, if around the children of thy land, 
Fair Agandecca ! Thou doſt watch at hand- 
If on the airy maſts of Locklin's ſails, 
Thou fitt'ſt delighted with ſurrounding gales; 
Let thy lov'd ſpirit all my dreams controul, 
And let thy beaming face tranſport my ſoul !” 
The harp's ſoft melody becalm'd the breaſt, 
According voices lull'd the Chief to reſt ; 
Of Fingal's fame, the woods reſponſive rang, 465 
And of his father's deeds the Druids ſang ; 
Nor on the lovely notes were always loſt 
The deeds of Offan's melancholy boaſt ! 
Oft' have I fought amidſt the warrior- 
And oft have added numbers to the flain--- 470 
But void of eye- ſight, and oppreſs'd with tears--- | 
I feel the weight of ſad, ſucceeding years, 
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The deeds of Fingal and his race decay, 
Their dear memorial ſadly fhdes away. 


On the green tomb of Morven's King, renowr'd;, 
The wild roes ramble, and the dogs rebound ! 


Bleſs d be thy ſoul---be all thy deeds approv'd, 
In war illuſtrious, and in peace beloy'd 
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The action of the Poem being ſuſpended by night, Offian takes that 
opportunity to relate his own attions at the Lake of Lego, and his 
courtſhip of Evirallin, who was the mother of Oſcar, and had died 
ſometime before the expedition of Fingal into Ireland. Her ghoſt 
appears to him, and tells him that Oſcar, who had been ſent, 
in the beginning of the night, to obſerve the enemy, was engaged 
with an advanced party, and almoſt overpowered. Oſſian relieves 
his ſon, and an alarm is given to Fingal of the approach of 
Swaran. - The King riſes, calls his army together, and, as he had 
promiled the preceding night, devolves the command on Gaul 
the ſon of Morni, while he himſelf, after charging his ſons to be- 
have gallantly and defend his people, retires to a hill, from whence 
he could have a view of the battle. The battle joins; the Poet 
relates Oſcar's great actions. But when Oſcar, in conjunction with 
his father, conquered in one wing, Gaul, who was attacked by 
Swaran in perſon, was on the point of retreating in the other. 
Fingal ſends Ullin his Bard to encourage him with a war ſong, 
but notwithſtanding Swaran prevails; and Gaul and his my 
were obliged to give way. Fingal, deſcending from the hill, 
railies them again: Swaran deſiſts Tom the purſuit, poſſeſſes him- 
ſelf of a riſing ground, reſtores the ranks, and watch'd the ap- 
proach of Fingal. The King having encouraged his men, gives 
the neceſſary orders, and renews the battle. Cuchullin, who with 
his friend Connal, and Carril his Bard, had retired to the Cave 
of Tura, hearing the noiſe, came to the brow of the hill, which 
overlooked the field of battle, where he ſaw Fingal engaged with the 
enemy. He, being hindered by Connal from joining Fingal, 
who was himſelf upon the point of obtaining a compleat victory, 
ſends Carril to congratulate that hero on his ſucceſs. 
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HO from the mountain graceful thus deſcends, 
| Like heav'n's arch'd bow that bright on Lena ends! 
Malvina's ſelf in yon ſweet form behold ! 
The pleas'd attendant of my ſongs of old; 
Off; haſt thou heard my lays with raptur'd ear, 5 
af dropp'd the* applauding, ſympathetic tear! 
Doſt thou, fair mourner ! on thy beam of night, 
Attend our wars, to hear of Oſcar's might ? > 
When ſhall my melancholy days decreaſe, 
My griefs be leſſen d, all my ſorrows ceaſe ? 10 
In war alone my years have paſs'd away, 
And age has caught me with its cold decay ; 
Theſe eyes once ſparkled with a living fire, 
Soft and expreſſive of a chaſte deſire ! 
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The golden ſun, the ſparkling ſtars beheld, 16 
And all the beauties of the flowery field. | 
Not blind as now and deſtitute I mov'd;, | 
When Evirallin Offian's muſic lovd; 

A thouſand heroes for her love applied, 
A thouſand heroes were by her denied. 20 
The brave, ſubmiſſive, ſought the fair in vain, 


The Bard alone ſucceeded in his ſtrain. 


| Twelve friends attended, while at Cego's ſurge, 
I preſs'd my ſuit, nor found it vain to urge--- | 
From whence ſaid Branno with the ſounding mail, 25 


Whence are theſe warriors, whom as friends I hail? 


With no ſlight conteſt, Bard! you vin the prize, 

Her whom all Erin views with jealous eyes! 
But, Fingal's ſon! "Tis thou alone art bleſs'd, 

And bleſs'd the maid, that culls thee from the reſt! 0 

Though twelve fair daughters own'd me for their fire, 

Thy choice, O Offian ! I would moſt admire! 

He ſaid---then ſudden to our view diſplay'd, 

The dazzling beauties of the matchleſs maid ! 


The 
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The viſion ſtruck with | Joy our breaſts of ſteel, | 35 


And what our hearts conceiv'd, our words reveal! 
Eight Chiefs the choſen band of Erin's hoſt, 
Flaſh'd from the hill and lighten'd all the coaſt ;. 

| Among them Cormac eminently ſtood, 


Their Prince in grandeur, yet of graceful mood! 40 


Eight of us met them on the hoſtile plain, 
We fought, and Cormac by this hand was flain--- 
The reſt retreated---while we back return'd, 


And ſought the maid who in our abſence mourn'd. 


If then, Malvina / any ſeer had ſaid, 45 
That Offan thus ſhould hve ſo like the dead 
Blind and forſaken, ſleepleſs and forlorn, 
This ſhield ſhould turn his prophecy to ſcorn. --- 


The viſion fades, the voice of muſic dies !. 
And OHan muſing midſt the tempeſt lies; Re 
The varying whirlwind loud around me roars, 
And the tall foreſt ſounds to diſtant ſhores ! 
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My thoughts of love on Euirallin roll'd, 
And fancy painted freſh the days of old ; 
When in the ſplendour of her youth endued, 55 
She burſt upon me while in tears ſhe Rood ; : 


From a pale cloud that borrow'd light from her 


She feebly thus ſaluted Mans ear. 


* O riſe and ſave my ſon”---the viſion cried--- 
My O/car ſinks in war near Lubar's ide! 60 
She ſpoke - and ſunk into her cloud again--- 
While my bright ſteel J lifted from the plain. 
My ſteps of age, ſupported by my ſpear, 
My rattling arms bore muſic to my ear. 
As in my days of danger ſongs aroſe, 65 
I chanted triumph ayer Qcar's foes ! 
Like diſtant thunder Swaran murm'ring fled, 
My ſon purſued, and flying numbers bled ; 
call'd him back“ My ſon! no farther go--- | 
Though Can guards thee, leave the daſtard foe.” , 70 
He came, obedient, to my aged fide, 
And thus exulted in his youthful pride--- 


« Why 
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« Why didſt thou ſtop the ſlaughter of my ſteel, 

When heroes felt my death-extending zeal ? 
For in dark ambuſh they explor'd the Heath, es, 
Myſelf and Fillan were ordain'd to death; 

They watch'd the' umbrageous terrors of the night, 

But Offian's ſons have put them all to flight; 

Yet as the billows drive before the ſtorm, 

The hoſts of Locklin move in dreadful form ; 80 
The ghoſts of night o'er Lena's Heath I view, 

And death-like vifions turn the meteors blue! 

Let me alarm the Monarch, ſunk to reſt, 

That fmiles in danger, when the moſt oppreſs d; 

Like the mild ſon of heav'n he chears the ſoul, 85 
When dangers threaten, and when tempeſts roll!“ 


Fingal had ſtarted from a dream reveaFd, 
And lean'd remiſs on Trenmor's boſly ſhield ; 
The dark-brown guardian of his fathers' lives, 
Now worn by him, in whom their fame ſurvives ! 90 
As low he lay in undiſturb'd repoſe, | 
The mournful form of Agandeccs role ; 


From 
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From the wild waves her footſteps ſeem'd to move, 
And flow and ſolemn o'er the Heath to rove; | 
Ker face, like Cromla's miſt, look'd pale and wan, 
And o'er her cheeks her filent ſorrows ran; 

Oft from her robe her ſhadowy hand ſhe rais'd, 
Her cloud-dipp'd robes; like ſnowy ſilver, blaz'd! 
O'er Fingal's form her ſhadowy hand ſhe drew, 
And turn'd in ſilence from the heros view! | 100 


Why ſtreams thy ſorrow”---Morven's Monarch cried--- 
Why weeps the fair, thus pale at Fingal's fide ?” | 

She anſwer' d not---on Lena's wind ſhe rode, 
And left the hero in this dark abode--- 
Her mind foreſeeing Fingal's riſing fame, 105 
In ſorrow mus'd on Lochilin's future ſhame ! 


The viſion vaniſh'd, and the Chief aroſe--- 
In doubt what meant this meſſenger of woes. 
Oer Ullin's lakes now O/car bleſs'd his ſight, 
His beamy ſhield diſpell'd the gloom of night. 0 


What frantic actions mark the trembling foe--- 
Do they ſail back, or wait impending woe? 


But 
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But why vain queſtions thus ſhould Fingal feign--- 
I hear their voices like the ſtormy main. 


« Fly oer the Heath, my ſon! impatient fly--- 
And wake, my friends, to conquer or to die.“ 


The King himſelf near Lubar's ſtone remain'd, 
And thrice he rais'd his voice in dread command ; 
The ſtarting deer o'er Cromla's fountains ſhook, 

And every hill re-echoed from it's rock--- 
Like ſtreams that foam along the deep'ning vale, 
As clouds of tempeſt the blue ſky aſſail; 


So gath'ring quick, in ſable numbers, ſpread 


The ſwarms of warriors, round their conqu'ring head. 


His voice, belov'd, they gladly ſoon obey'd, 
Their pleas'd attention all the hoſt diſplay d; 


For oft' they follow'd him in warlike toil, 


«> ſons of thunder! to the war proceed, 
And drive before you Locklin's hoſt with ſpeed ; 
On yonder hill your hero's ſword ſhall wave, 


And at a diſtance all my people ſave ; 
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And oſt' return d triumphant with the ſpoil ! . 
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For, Wr great Mornt's fon commands the field, 
Your valiant armies need no other ſhield; 
Gaul ſhall conduct you to ſucceſs and fame, 
That future time may bleſs the hero's name. 
Ye ghoſts of warriors, for your country lain, 
Ye ſailing ſpirits of the ſtormy main! 
My falling Chiefs with joy divine receive, 
And on your hills eternal let them live! 
When ſleep reſigns me up to peace and eaſe, 
Let Lena's blaſt convey them o'er my ſeas; 
To gild the viſions of my nightly reſt, 
And let me taſte th' enjoyments of the bleſs d 
My ſons! my friends! and fav'rites of the ſkies! 
On Gaul attentive fix your wond'ring eyes ! 


Let each man's ſword, like his, make foes retire, 


Let his eye guide you, and his deeds inſpire ! 
Your father's firm allies with triumph ſhield, 
And think of Fingal on the fatal field! 

Nay, doubt not, children! though you here ſhould fall, 
3 In happier ſcenes theſe eyes ſhall meet you all! 
1 Soon ſhall we meet in ſome ſurrounding cloud, 


And ſing o'er Cona's hills with joy aloud !* 
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He ſpoke each caught the lightning of his eye, 
As the bold Chieftain paſs'd his warriors by 
His dazzling arms beam'd ſplendour o'er the land, 
His ſpear terrific grac'd the hero's hand ; 

His ſilver hair light floated on the wind, 

His longing looks were often: caſt behind; 

Three Bards ſubmiſſive on his ſteps attend, 

To ſpeed his orders, and his cauſe befriend; 

High on the topmoſt point of Cromla's brow, | 
He fat, and wav'd his ſword to friends below! 

The bluſh of joy on O/car's cheek aroſe, 

And from each eye a tear of rapture flows ; 

His ſword unſheath'd ſhot lightning from his ſide, 

While thus to O an, ſmiling, he applied; 

O ruler ! of the warrior train rever'd! 

O Offian! hear thy ſon's requeſt preferr'd; 

With Moroen's King to yonder cliff retire, 

And give me Q an's fame with Offian's fire! 


If here I fall, commend me to my love, 


And ſay, I wait her on my cloud above; 


For now with penſive tears ſhe ſwells the ſtream, 
And ſighs for O/car, with a conſtant flame 
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Tell her I float upon the waving wind, 
In hope to meet her on her cloud reclin d 


e vill not raiſe thy tomb”---the Bard replied--- 
Time calls me firſt, and war ſhall not divide; 180 
This aged arm my O/car's youth ſhall teach, 
And valour's deeds ſupply the place of ſpeech : 
And when I die, my fon ! this ſword and bow 
Within my dark and narrow tomb beſtow ; 
No love I leave, defenceleſs, to thy care 185 
For Evirallin is inthron d in air!” 


Such were our words, in mutual love ſincere, 
When Gaul's loud thunder ſwell'd upon the ear; 
His father's glitt ring ſword he wav'd on high, 
And forward ruſh'd to conquer, or to die. 190 


* | 
As foamy waves o'er Ocean's boſom roar, 


As oozy ſands obſtruct their raging pow'r; 
So furious foes attack'd by turns and clos'd, 
Man ſtood to man, and ſteel to ſteel oppos'd; 


Shields 
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Shields clang- and helmets found, and ſpears divide, 
And falling warnors raiſe a purple tide ; 

As hammers huge, alternate, riſe and fall, 

80 deaf ning noiſes ſtun d the ears of all! 

Here Gaul like Ardven's whirlwind onward roll'd, 
Deſtruction follow'd as in days of old; 

There Swaran's fury ſpread the flame of death, 

Like the red fire upon the blaſted Heath ; 


How can the Bard his own fucceſs record! 


The blood of Chiefs imbrued my flaming ford; 

And thou, my O/car ! with terrific aim, 

Secur'd thy own, and Offan's warlike fame! 

The foe before us fled o'er Lena's plain, 

That roſe, and groan'd, with mountains of the ſlam. 
As rolling ſtones rebound from rock to rock! 

As through the foreſt ſpreads the woodman's ſhock ! 

As the loud thunder rolls from hill to hill, 

And unexpected peals the vallies fill! 

Such and ſo loud did blow with blow combine, 
And mortal deeds, from Oſcar's hand and mine ! 
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But Swaran's hoſt, the hoſt of Gaul ſurround, | 


As the ſtrong tide of Erin marks its bound; 
The King of Morven now afſum'd his ſpear, 


And thus, half-riſing, ſpoke in Ullin's ear--- + 
Go, aged Bard! remind the mighty Gaul, 
How his fam'd fathers made ſuch warriors fall ; 
Support the yielding few with living fire, 
And by thy ſong their kindling ſouls inſpire!“ 
The Bard obey'd, with ſteps of rev'rend age, 
And thus rekindled all their dying rage. 
2 Son of the King of Chiefs, from Morven's ſoil, 
Unconquerable arm in every toll ! 

Hard is that heart that never yields the day, 
Thy pointed arms ſhall drive the foe away----- 
With one deciſive blow the conteſt end 

Let no white ſail round Iniſtore extend--- 

Thine arm like thunder and thine eye like flame--- 
Thy heart like rock eludes each hoſtile aim--- 


| Whirl round the Heath thy flaming ſword on high, 


And lift thy target thouſands to defy.”-- 


© Gaul heard with rapture what the Bard had ſung, 


But Swaran's ſury ſtopp'd the tuneful tongue ; 
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He cleſt the ſolid ſhield of Gaul in twain, 

And all his friends fled murm'ring from the main! 

The eye of Fingal ſaw the dreadful ſtroke, 

And thrice, like thunder, in his rage he ſpoke ! 

The hills re-echoed round from Cromla's brow, 

And all his army ſtood abaſt'd below! 

Their bluſhing cheeks betray'd a conſcious blame, 

Their downcaſt looks before him mark d their ſhame ; 

Yet, as he onward drew, new hopes they gain, 
As ſhowers refreſh the dry expecting plain. 

Great Swaran view'd him, and in full career 


Stopp'd---as if ſtunn'd with awful ſudden fear--- 


With dark and ruminating thoughts he ſtood--- 
His eyes roll'd round him red, as ſwell'd with blood--- 


Tall as a blaſted oak o'er Lubar's ſtream, 


Sullen he lean'd upon his ſpiry beam--- 
Then ſlowly riſing to the Heath retir'd, 


His hoſts around him glow'd, with rage infpir'd ! 


Fingal with light diffuſive from above, 


Beam d forth a ſplendour not unmix'd with love ; 
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« Upraiſe my ſtandards“ thus the Chief began 

While deep attention through the circle tan--- 

„Spread all my banners, whirling on the wind! | 
Like flames, o'er Lena all their ſails unbind; 260 
Ye, that with me have left your diſtant ſhores, 

In Erin's cauſe with me diſplay your pow'rs! 
Illuſtrious Gaul! your arm of death diſplay ! 

My 0/car ! riſe! to lead the future fray! Z 

Sage Connal, fam'd for council and for ſong ! i 
Attend, and Dermid, obſtinately ſtrong ! 

And, O my Offan ! when the ſtrife is warm, 

Be near thy father in the martial ſtorm; 

And when I fail, thy wonted ſuccours lend! | 

Charm with thy ſongs, and with thine arm defend!” 270 


Firſt in the front the royal ſtandard ſtood--- 8 
Sun-beam of war! with radiant light endued ; 
Fluſh'd at the fight as on the wind it flew !. 
With joy exulted all the warrior-crew ! 
Above beſtudded with bright gold it ſhone, 275 
As the blue vault of night, or dazzling ſun ! 


Each 
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Each hero too his ſtately ſtandard claim'd, 
And each his warrior-train, for glory fam'd! 


Then thus the King---* Behold the foes divide 
On Lena's Heath they wander far and wide! 
Like ſcatter d clouds on Cromla's top they rove, 
Or oaks half-blaſted in the deſart grove ! 
When the blue ſky through all its limbs we trace! 
And flying meteors mark their airy race! 
Let every Chief of Fingal's bands purſue, 
And ſeize a troop of Swaran's hoſt in view--- 
Let not a man of all that gloomy train, 


Bound on the waves, or croſs the roaring main!” 


280 


The ſev'n ſtrong Chiefs that come from Lano's lake, 


Be mine”—-ſaid Gaul---and thunder d as he ſpake--- 
The King of Iniſtore himſelf be mine” 

Cried O/car---* Nothing leſs for Qian s line! 

The King of Iniſcon brave Connal's aim! 

And Dermid mark'd out Mudan's death or fame; 
My choice though now enfeebled much with age, 
Was war with Terman's valiant King to wage; 
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I vow'd---and death alone ſhould make me yield 
This hand ſhould ſeize or break his boſſy ſhield ! 


% Bleſs'd be my Chiefs” the mighty Fingal cried--- 
Devoid of daſtard fear and vicious pride! _ - 
Swaran, the King of waves, I here defy--- | 
Thou art thyſelf my captive, or I die!” 


Now like a thouſand winds that ſweep the vales, 
Each hoſt (divided) on the Heath aſſails. 


How can che voice of Man deaths relate 305. 
* 


When countleſs heroes cloſe to meet their fate ? 

O bleſs'd Malvina! ſafe from mortal] view--- 

Theſe hands were bloody, and thy Ofcar's too! 

The gloomy ranks of fated Lochlin fell, 

Like ſoft'ning mounds when headlong torrents ſwell, 310 
The arms of Morven, o'er the foe prevail'd, 

We prov'd victorious not a promile fail'd. 


Oft haſt thou fat beſide the murm'ring main, 
Oft has thy boſom heav'd and figh'd with pain; 


Like 
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Like the ſwan's down, that ſerves her for a ſail, 315 
When light ſhe floats before the ſidelong gale! 

Oft' haſt thou ſeen the golden ſun retire 

With clouded ſtate, and half conceal'd his fire--- 

Ni oht's ſable canopy extending round, 

While ſudden tempeſts in the vallies ſound ; 320 
At length the hail-ſtones rattle from on high, 

And pealing thunder burſts the darken'd ſky--- 

The arrow'd light'ning bares the rock with flame, 

And ſparkling ſpirits on the tempeſt gleam ! 

As down the hills the doubling torrents pour--- 325 
Such, and ſo loud was either army's roar ! 

But why, O maid! why dropp'd that filent tear, 

The maids of Iniſtore have cauſe to fear 

Their heroes fell, their numbers ſtrew'd the plain, 

Our matchleſs lances were oppos'd in vain ; 330 
But ſad, alas ! my helpleſs years decline, 

In ſightleſs ſorrow, no companions mine! 

For me, O maid! thy lovely tears beſtow, 


My friends are buried, to compleat my woe 
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Juſt as I ſpoke the hand of Fingal ſlew 
A gen'rous Chief, lamented, whom he knew! 
His locks, though rev'rend, in the duſt he roll'd, 
And his faint eyes on Fingal ſcarce unfold ! 
The King of Morven wept---and weeping ſaid--- 
„Has Agandecca's friend by Fingal bled? 
Thy ſoothing ſorrows for my fair I view'd, 


When her ſtern father pierc'd her ſide with blood; 


Thou waſt a foe to- thoſe, who wiſh'd her dead, 
And 1s thy blood by wretched Fingal ſhed? 


For him, O Ull:n ! raiſe the ſong of fame, 


And add to hers this injurd warrior's name!“ 
Cuchullin now from Cromla's cave aroſe, 

And heard the clamour of contending foes. 
Connal and Carril, loud he then addreſs'd, 


The Chiefs obey'd his word and onward preſs d 


Each from the hill the tide of battle view'd, 

That ſeem'd like waves, purſuing and purſued; 
When driving winds o'er heaving Ocean ſweep, 
And blow the billows from the boundleſs deep ! 
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Confliting paſſions ſway d Cuchullin's foul, 335 
Duty and friendſhip bore by turns controul ; | 


His country's cauſe, his love of Fingal fir'd, 

And his own konour all his ſoul infpird ! 

His hand by inſtin& to his ſword applied 
All foes the lightning of his eye defied ! 369 
Thrice did he ruſh to meet the” invading ſteel--- 

And thrice did Connal ſtop his fiery zeal--- 

„Beware, O Erzn's Chief! thy friend to wound, 

Great Fingal's ſelf ſhall Erin's foes confound ; 

Blaſt not his glory, nor his courſe reſtrain, 365 


He, like a ſtorm, ſhall drive them o'er the main !” 
Cuchullin then, thus mildly, made reply--- 
Go, Carril, greet our kingdom's fam'd ally; 
And when before him Lochlin's heroes run, 
Like hills of ſnow before the radiant Sun ; 370 
Then pour the muſic of thy voice along, 
Let Fingal's fame adorn my Carril's ſong ! 
The ſword of Cathbat on the Chief beſtow; 
No more on me ſhould ſuch bright amour glow ! 
But, O ye ſilent ghoſts in Cromla's cave! 375 
Ve brave attendant ſpirits on the brave 
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The lone companions of my peace be near, 
Soothe all my griefs, and captivate my ear? 


For never more Cuchullin's fame ſhall riſe, 


Nor kindling heroes watch his ardent eyes : 


Juſt like a ſun-beam in the weſt I fade, 
Or paſling miſt, that flies along the glade ; 


No more, O Carril! Sing Cuchullin's name! 
Gone is my glory, blaſted is my fame! 
My fruitleſs ſighs on Cromla's wind ſhall ſoar, 


Till theſe lone footſteps are beheld no more; 


And thou Bragela / in my diſtant hall, 
With thy ſoft tears bemoan Cuchullin's fall!“ 
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Cuchullin and Connal ſtill remain on the hill; Fingal and Swaran 
meet; the combat is deſcribed; Swaran is overcome, bound 
and delivered over as a priſoner to the care of Offan and 
Gaul, the fon of Morn ;--- Fingal, his younger ſons, and Oſcar, 
ſtill purſue the enemy, The Epiſode of Orla, a Chief of Lochlin, 
who was mortally wounded in the battle is introduced. Fingal, 
touched with the death of Orla, orders the purſuit to be diſcon- 
tinued ; and calling his ſons together, he is informed that Ryno, 
the youngeſt of them, was killed. He laments his death, hears 
the ſtory of Lamderg and Gelchoſſa, and returns towards the place 
where he had left Swaran. Carril, who had been fent by 
Cuchullin to congratulate Fingal on his victory, comes in the 
mean time to _ The Converſation of the two Poets cloſes 
the action of the fourth day. 
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AGE Connal now, on Cromla's bank reclin'd, 
Thus ſooth'd Cuchullin in the whiſtling wind. 
« Why ſpreads that ſable gloom o'er Semo's ſon? 


Thy friends victorious in the field have ſhone ; 
And thou, O warrior, far renown'd! can'ſt claim 


The well-earn'd honours of a deathleſs name; 
Oft has Bragela's tearful eye beheld 
Thy bleſs'd return from many a dreadful field ; 
When conqueſt ſtain'd the colour of thy ſteel, 
And thy ſtrong foes fell victims to thy zeal ; 
Pleas'd with thy praiſes as they pour'd along, 
She bleſs d the Bards for each triumphant ſong! 
But lo! thy great ally, whom hoſts admire, 
Moves like a pillar of celeſtial fire ! 
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| Strong as ; the ſtorm, that dares the night aſſail, 


When all her foreſts bend into the vale ! 
Bleſs'd are the ſubjects Which thy land beſtows! 
Thine arm, O Fingal / ſhall ſubdue their foes ! 
Proud in their dangers firſt to ſtand or fall, 

In peace thy wiſdom too diretts them all; 


Thy word goes forth, thy heroes throng the field, 
And armies, tremble at thy ſounding ſhield ! 


Bleſs d are the crowds that to thy ſceptre bend, 


In war their guardian, and in peace their friend! 


But there behold O Chief! yon dreadful form, 
That moves, like thunder in the growing ſtorm ! 


There Swaran onward ſtrides inrag'd along, 


To meet great Fingal from the wond'ring throng ! . 


Hoſts on each fide arrange in dread array ; 

The ſingle combat now the Chiefs dif play , 

Like Ocean's ſtorm, when eager ghoſts contend, 
To heave the billows, or their force extend ! 
When on the hill the hunter hears the roar, 

And ſees the tempeſt rolling to the ſhore ! 

So ſpake the ſage---when, numbers falling round, 


The Kings advanc'd and met; the trembling ground 
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Rung with the din of arms---blows follow d blows--- | 


And each huge arm alternate ſunk and roſe ; 

Like pond'rous hammers near the furnace pale, 
When the white forgemen ſtarry ſparks retail ! 
Thus red with rage, or, pale with vengeful ire, 
Each, eye to eye, flaſh'd forth terrific fire! 

Their ſcatter'd ſhields their arms no longer feel 
And from each helmet fled the ſplinter'd ſteel ; 
Each flung the fragments far- to cloſe the blow, 
And ruſh'd impetuous, to ingraſp the foe! _ 
Through ev'ry ſinew all their rage extends, 

Arm lock'd in arm, each wreathing body bends ! 
From fide to fide they wheel, and ſtretch and train 
Each limb extending, every nerve and vein ! 

But when their ſtrength obtain'd it's perfect height, 
The diſtant hills reſounded with their weight; 
The trembling foreſts ſeem'd inftill'd with life, 
Each army anxious view'd the dreadful ſtrife ! 
Involuntary motions ſeize them _ 

And now they ſeem to riſe, and now to fall--- 
Their feet extend in curves, their arms they cloſe--- 


While ev'ry face a change of paſſion ſhews ! 
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At length great Fingal heaves the foe on high---- | 
Swings him in air, and down his branches lie ! 


Shouts rend the clouds---the fallen Chief they bind, 
While Fingal's praiſes ſwell the riſing wind! 
Thus once on Cona have I ſeen (though now 
Theſe darken'd eyes behold not Cona's brow !) 
Thus have I ſeen a burſting ſtream diſplace 


Oppoſing mountains headlong from their baſe ; 


From fide to ſide their reeling tops deſcend, 
And meeting oaks in ſeeming conteſt bend ; 
Then down together, all at once ocrthrown, 
The rocks rebound, the falling foreſts groan 
The crumbling ſides the rolling torrent ſtains, 
And the red ruin pours along the plains ! 

Ye warlike ſons of Morven s Monarch! hear! 
Guard Lochlin's Sov'reign, like her ſtorms, ſevere! 
The captive King, to ancient Chiefs allied ! 
By art inſtructed, and with ſtrength ſupplied! 
Firſt of my heroes! Gaul! his ſteps attend! 
And give him all the muſic of a friend; 
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My tuneful Offian ! Morven's boaſted Bard! 
For Agandecca's fake the King regard ! 80 
But all ye other Chiefs of Fingal's race, | 18 
Ye ſwift purſuers in the hoſtile chace! 
Fly oer the Heath, the vanquiſh'd foe review--- 
The hoſts. of Lochlin o'er the plain purſue ; 

Till they ſhall touch the margin of the main, 8 
And fly for ever from this injur'd plain! be 3 
The words ſcarce left the lips of Morven s King. 

Each fled o'er Lena with impetuous wing 

While Fingal {lowly trod oer Erin ſtrand, 

In royal ſtate, majeſtically grand! 99 
Like growing thunder in the clouds. begun, 

To break the filence of the ſultry noon.! 

Bright, as a ſun-beam, ſhone his gleaming ſpear, 

Like night's pale meteor filv'ring all the air! 

Onward he came ſublime! a warlike gueſt ! 95 

And thus a Chief of Lochlin's hoſt addreſs'd--- 

_ * Whence is yon hero, ſtranger! what his name? 
Who like a cloud appears at Cona's ſtream ! 

He tries, but tries in vain to paſs the flood, 

Yet ſtern and ſtately ſeems his warlike mood ! 100 


His 
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His boſſy ſhield hangs trembling at his fide ! 


| And like a tree his ſpear he lifts with pride Rl 


Youth of the morn! a King thy name demands, 


Art thou a foe from Locklin's deſart lands?“ | 


A ſon of Locklin here, O Chief! you ſee—— 109 
And none more valiant on this plain than me! 1 
My ſpouſe with ſorrow in my abſence mourns--- 


But, O my fair! thy Orla ne er returns!“ 


% Well---cried the King - —is peace or war thy choice? 
No foe can conquer when I raiſe my voice 110 
But let my words perſuaſive reach thine car, 
My friends are fam'd---partake our feſtive cheer--- 
Son of the wave ! attend our gen'ral joy--- 
And the wild tenants of my groves deſtroy !” 
*No”---cried the Chief. the weak theſe arms defend, 115 
Know this, O King! here ſtands not Fingal's friend! 
Unmatch'd as yet, this weapon thus I draw, 


Let Morven's Monarch view this ſword with awe !” 


Fi ngal 
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Fingal replied - To man I dare not yield 

While this train'd arm. this inſtrument can wield--= 120 
Draw then---and chuſe from all this num'rous band, 

The foe thy valour prompts thee to withſtand,” 

« And does the King the conteſt thus refuſe? - 

Fingal alone for combat here I chuſe! | 

But if I fall, O King! as once I muſt--- 12256 
Let a large tomb commemorate my duſt ! | 

And ſend this weapon o'er the ſparkling wave 

To Orla's ſpouſe, to ſoothe her in her cave! 

That, while in tears ſhe ſhews it Orla's ſon, 


His ſoul may kindle, while her ſorrows run!” | 130 


hen thus the King“ Thy mournful words I feel--- 
The heart of Fingal is not like his ſteel--- 
Thou claim'ſt my tears the warrior once muſt die 
And children heave the kind, endearing ſigh ! 
When on the wall his uſeleſs arms they view, 135 
And in idea bid their joys adieu! | 
Thy fun'ral ſtone amidſt thy foes ſhall riſe! 
That ſword thy ſpouſe ſhall ſee, with weeping eyes.“ 
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Ile ſpoke---6n Lende Heath the heroes fought--- 


But Orla's fading fame was dearly bought--- 
The ſword of Fingal cleft his ſhield in twain, 
And down it fell, divided, on the plain--- 

Like a pale moon beam on the cloud of night, 
It rolling glittered with a ſtream of light 


x 


Nov lift thy ſword”---the falling hero cried--- 


O Moroen's King! in pity pierce my fide ! 
The friends of Orla, from the battle fled, 
Have left me faint and wounded here as dead; 


The tale, diſtreſsful, to my love ſhall fly, 


While ſorrow's miſt bedims her lucid eye; 
While Loda's ſtream her “ wat'ry image”* bears, 
And the wild winds diſperſe her ſighs and tears!“ 


% Not ſo---ſaid Fingal---by this hand of peace 
'Ne'er ſhall thy partner find her griefs increaſe ; 
E give thee freedom to repaſs the main, 


To ſoothe her ſorrows, and remove her pain. 


Wich curtain d eyes and bending age forlorn, 


Perhaps thy father waits thy wiſh'd return! 
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Let him in raptures Orla's voice recall, 
And feel to meet thee in his echoing hall!“ 160 
* Ne'er ſhall he find me- thus the youth replied--- 
On Lend Heath behold the purple tide ! 
This belt alone conceals my mortal wound, 
And thus I give it to the winds around--- 
Ne'er to his land ſhall Orla be reſtor'd 165 
By foes bemoan'd, by foreign Bards deplor'd !” 
Dark from his ſide the current purple flow'd, | 
And Lena's Heath became his laſt abode ; 
Fingal in tears bends o'er him as he dies, 
And Chiefs around lament him with their ſighs ! 170 


When thus the King---* Raiſe high the hero's praiſe, 
My ſons of muſic join your gen'rous lays ! 
Here, far from Loda and his faithful friend, 
O'er Orla's tomb let all your ſongs aſcend ! 
The feeble arm ſhall wield his weighty bow, 175 
But few can bend-it in theſe days of woe! 
His faithful dogs his paſſing cloud ſhall view, 


And his lov'd form with howling grief purſue; 


N 2 Swift 
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Swift in the chace, he drove the briſtly boar, 


That dreads his ſwiftneſs and his ſtrength no more ; 
The arm of battle here extended lies, 


The brave no more among the brave to riſe ! 
Ye ſons of Fingal! blow the ſignal ftrong--- 
To Swaran ſpeed, and wear the night in ſong--- 
Fly o'er the Heath my ſons, but why delays "ol 5 
The voice of Rynan in his father's praiſe ?--- 
Not ſo accuſtom'd, not the laſt I found 
His voice to anſwer midſt my ſons around!“ 
Then to the King, while grief impreſs'd the Bard--- 
Soft Ullin thus the' unwelcome news declard; 190 
Thy ſon, O Fingal / with his fathers lives, 
Trathal and Trenmor, Chiefs whoſe fame ſurvives ! 
The fearleſs youth lies low on Lena's Heath--- 
Pale and extended are his arms of death !” 
And did he fall!”---ſaid Fingal with a figh--. _ 195 
While Nature's tear warm ſtarted from his eye 
Firſt in the chace theſe eyes beheld thee bound, 
While gazing hunters ſtood aſtoniſh'd round ! 
Scarce were thy tender years to manhood grown, 


Nor long thy deeds of fame to Fingal known ! . 200 


Sleep, 
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Sleep, gentle youth ! on Lena ſoftly reſt, 
Soon ſhall thy father view thy ſpirit bleſt ! 
Soon ſhall my voice from human accents ceaſe, 
And my lone ſteps attend thee to thy peace ! 
The glowing Bards ſhall tell of Fingal's fame, 205 
The tomb of ſorrow ſhall record my name: 


But, cropt in early bloom thy glory falls, 


Nor is it ſung amidſt my ſounding halls! 

Riſe, Ulzn! let thy harp's ſweet muſic tell 

His fame, in proſpe& riſing ere he fell; 210 
No more ſhall Fingal's hand dire & his dart--- | 

Nor thy lov'd preſence captivate my heart !” 

He ſpoke---while trickling down his cheek of age, 

Tear follow'd tear, his griefs no words aſſuage! 

His ſon he mourn'd, that, like a blaze of fire 215 
On Cromla's hill by night, did ſoon expire! 
Like the ſtrong blaze that makes the foreſt bend, 

When the ſcar'd pilgrim ſees its light deſcend ! 

* Whoſe is yon tomb, the King of Morven cried--- 

Whole moſly ſtones ſome hero's fate decide? 220 
There let my ſon be laid, his aſhes reſt 

Near to the valiant, with the warrior bleſt ! 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps the ſpirit of the dead, renown'd 
Awaits his preſence, on ſome cloud enthron d! 

O Ullin ! raiſe the ſong of former. times, 5 255 45 225 
And let the warlike dead adorn thy rhymes ! : 
If they ne'er fled, my ſon ſhall join in death, 
Far from his friends on Lena's lonely Heath !” 

« Here”---ſaid the Bard---recline in endleſs eaſe, 
The firſt of heroes---fame attend on theſe--- _ 
Lamderg and Ull:n he entomb'd below, 

Love ſhall record their matchleſs tale of woe! 

But who, ſoft ſmiling from that cloud appears! 

Whoſe lovely viſage ſeems adorn'd with tears! 

Why firſt of Cromla's maids ! fo ſadly pale! 235 
Doſt thou with foes, Gelchaſſa thus bewall ? 


Io win thy heart a thouſand heroes ſtrove, 


But Lamderg only won thy ſecret love! 

From Selma's moſly tow'rs he trembling came, 

Struck his dark ſhield, and thus exprels'd his flame! 240 
Where is the lov'd enchantreſs of my ſoul, 

The fair, on whom my ſoſt ideas roll! | 

In Selma's hall diſco folate ſhe plam'd, 

While dark Ulfadda felt his warlike hand; 


«© Return” 


TP 
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« Return”---ſhe ſaid thy abſence here I mourn, 245 
Unbleſs'd, O Lamderg! till thy wil d return.” 

Then heav'd, alas! a fad prophetic ſigh, 
While ſilent grief deſcended from her eye 
But now returning with a victor's dart, 
I fee her not, to ſoothe my panting heart ; 250 
No welcome joy within my halls reſounds, 
No Bard triumphant in my praiſe abounds. 
My faithful dog, the guardian of my gate! 
Shakes not his chains, nor does my ſteps awa 
What mean theſe omens here ſhall Lamderg find 255 
The mild, beloved miſtreſs of his mind? 
„The fair“ —ſaid Aidon's ſon---a valiant race! 

The fair on Cromla may purſue the chace--- 
With all the ſoft attendants of her train, 
And the light deer may find their efforts vain!“ 260 
Not ſo- the Chief replied with anxious fear 
No noiſe reviving rolls in Lamderg's ear; 
Through Lena's woods no dying echoes ſound, 


No deer before me fly, nor dogs. rebound ; 


My fair I fee not, through my tears of woe, 2865 
Like the full riſing Moon on Cromla's brow ! 


Go, 
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Go, Aidon's ſon! to aged Allad ſpeed, 
Conſult him now in this my time of need! 
Within the circle of a lonely cell, 
The Druid long has dwelt, and loves to dwell; 
His ſilver beard upon his breaſt deſcends, | 
And to his eye deep thought a luſtre lends ; | 
His flow, firm ſtep, ſupported by a wand, * 
At early dawn is ſeen upon the ſand; 
While all around him reverently preſs, 
The grey-hair'd tenant of the rock to blels ; 
His muſing mind revolves, his reas nings roam 
On perſons abſent and on things to come ! 
Perhaps the” experienc'd ſage may chance to know, 
Where lov'd Gelchoſſa ſtrays, if left below!“ 
The Chief obedient on his meſſage ran, 
And thus in Allad's aged ear began--- 
© Permit me, Druid! in this lone receſs, 
Where peace and ſolitude combine to bleſs ; 
Where reaſon's eye the ſilent truth explores, 
To hail thee, ſage! on theſe ſurrounding ſhores J 


Dear is the ſubject of my warm requeſt, 


And well deſerves the wiſdom of thy breaft--- 
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Then ſay, thou lonely tenant of the cave ! 

That trembleſt here, whoſe age o'erawes the brave; 290 

What have thy venerable eyes beheld, 

What new-born fecret to thy ſoul's reveal'd !” 

« Ullin I ſaw”---the aged ſeer replied--- 

He came from Cromla's height in ſullen pride; 
To Selma's ſolitary hall he fled, 

By love ſubdued, by jealous paſſion led; 

For Lamderg, Ullin aſk'd the lovely maid, 

Who vow'd he was not of the Chief afraid ; 

But that Ulfadda claim'd the prior ſtrife, 

And Lamderg then ſhould aim at Ullin's life.” 

Then Ullin thus---* To Cairbar's hall repair--- 
The valiant only ſhall obtain the fair; 

Three days on Cromla for the Chief I pine, 

And if he dies, the fourth ſhall ſeal thee mine.” 
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The Druid ſpoke, the Chief return 'd with fear, 0g 
And Lamderg ſtarting thus addreſs d his ear- 

* Go, fon of Aidon / ſound the horn of war, 

That Ullin's ſoul may tremble from afar.“ 


30 Then 
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Then quick from Selma's deſart hall he fled, 
Up Cromla's ſteep aſcent, by fury led; 910 


Then on the ſummit of the hills he ſtood, 
Like a dark cloud that forms the raging flood. 
With all his might he roll'd a ſtone like hail, 
* Milton. And © hurl'd defiance“ down the diſtant vale ; 
The rock rebounding jagg'd along the fide, 315 
And Catzrbar's hall re-echoed far and wide; 
The hero heard it, void of female fear! 
And then, exulting, ſnatch'd his father's ſpear ; 
A ſmile of joy his ſcarry cheeks o'erſpread, fy: 
As he upheld his ſword, inſpiring dread ! TY 320 
The naked dagger glitter d in his hand, 
Onward he ſtrode, and whiſtled oer the ſtrand ! 
Gelchoſſa ſaw the ſullen Chief aſcend, 
|  Likea dark wreath of miſt ſhe ſaw him bend; 
Fear, filent fear diſturb'd her ſacred reſt, 323 


Her hand with anguiſh ſmote her painful breaſt ; 

For Lamderg's fate ſhe heav'd th' unwilling ſigh, 

While tears of terror fell from either eye! 

Then wav'd her tender hand, and, feigning haſte, 

As if ſhe ſought the deer on Cromla's waſte ; 330 


She 
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She begg'd permiſſion to purſue the chace, 
While love alone for Lamderg plann d the race 
She fled in vain! the heroes met and fought--. 
Need Fingal know how dear the day was bought ! 
Fierce Ullin fell ; the ſcarce· victorious foe 

Then, pale and languid, ſought the fair below ! 
She ſaw the crimſon ſtream diſtain his fide, 

And trembling aſk'd him what ſhe thus eſpied ? 
«Tis Ullin's blood”---the fainting warrior ſaid--- 
Here let me reſt awhile---O lovely maid !” 

With a long ſigh he heav'd a laſt farewel, 

And to their conſtant love a victim fell! 


More ſoft with ſorrow, overwhelm'd with woe, 


Three days ſhe mourn'd him on the Heath below! 


The fourth her corpſe the valiant hunters found, 
And o'er the three uprais'd this tomb around; 
Here, King of Morven / may thy ſon be laid, 
Beſide the lovers and the luckleſs maid!” 


And here my ſon ſhall reſt---the hero cried--- 
The fame of ſuch awakes my youthful pride 
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- O/car! behold thy brethren, great in death 


Yet what a drop of woe to Man's tide ! 
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Fillan and Fergus, Orlas corpſe remove, 
From Loda's ſtream convey the youth of love; 
Equal in beauty, equal in renown, | | 
The ſelf- ſame tomb his brother's fame ſhall crown 
Ye maids of Morven ! mourn the faithful pair, 335 
Ye nymphs of Loda / drop the fun ral tear 
Each like a tree on Cromla's fide aroſe, 
Each like an oak withſtood repeated blows ; 
Till oer the ſtream extended low it lies, 
And withers ſoon, when mountain-winds ariſe ! 360 


Be thou, like them upon the hoſtile Heath ; 

In war thou ſaw'ſt their martial joys increaſe, 

But mild and gen'rous were their days of peace; 
Fair as the rainbow oer the diſtant ſtream, 36; 
When Mora top diſplays the ſetting beam! 

The youngeſt roſe, now ſtretch'd for Lena's tomb! 
Yet let us not bewail the warrior's doom; 
We, too, in quick ſucceſſion ſoon muſt fall, 

And meet the ſtill lamented fate of all 4 


Such was the Monarch's grief when RYyno died, 
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I hear not Fingal on the diſtant ſhore, 
And my dim eyes behold him now no more! - 
Forlorn and friendleſs at his tomb I ſtand, 


And feel the grave-ſtone with a trembling hand l. | 


When fancy wafts his words upon mine ear, 
'Tis but the whiſtling of the wind I hear; 
Fingal has long poſſeſs d che ſilent grave, 
Friend of the weak, and ruler of the brave! 


Now on the banks of Lubar, ſoft and green! 
With Gaul and Offan Malmor's. Chief was ſeen--- 
To ſoothe the King the mellow harp I ſtrung, 
But gloomier ſtill he grew as Offan ſung; 

His red eye roll'd indignant o'er the Heath, 


Then deeply mourn'd his warrior-train in death. 


To Cromla's ſummit now my eyes I turn'd, 
And ſoon Cuchullin on the brow diſcern'd; 
3 Slowly he mov'd along, ſedate and grave, 
From Cromla's top to Tura's lonely cave; 
His eye had ſeen great Swaran's ſelf ſubdued, 
And Fingal victor oer the hoſtile brood--- 
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Yet ſhame, a wen ſhame poſſeſs'd the Chief, 
And thus with joy he felt the ſting of grief; 
Bright on his armour blaz'd the ſolar ray, 
And Connal flowly mark'd the hero's way ; 
Behind the hill they ſnunn'd all human fight, 
Like flamy pillars through the gloom of night ! 
When driving winds impel them o'er the hills, 
And echoing thunder all the valley fills! 
Deep in a rock the cave's meanders roam, 
The roaring billows near it's entrance foam; 


The lonely tree above 1t bends with ſnow, 


And whirlwinds rattle on it's ſides below! 
Here reſts, in ſolitary thought conceal'd, 
The next to Fingal on the fatal field! 
His muſings dwelt upon the fame he loſt, 
The warm tears flow'd, while grief his ſoul engroſs'd; 
Far, far remote, Bragela now remains, 
To chear the Chief, too diſtant from her plains ! 
But in idea let thy form be ſeen, 
And then Cuckullzn's heart ſhall feel ſerene. 
But why does Carril from his cave retire, 
The white-hair'd Bard, replete with youthful fire ! 


or 
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From each ſooth'd heart thy pleaſant words recdil, . 


Like ſpring's warm ſhower from the parched ſoil ! 


Thou beſt canſt ling, the rev'rend Bard replied--- 


Thy ſong, O warrior! tun'd the battle's tide ; 

Our harps have join'd in Evirallin's praiſe, 

When Branno's hall reſounded with our lays, 

The flow of muſic caught her gentle mind, 

And each ſoft voice was with her own combin'd ; 
On Cormac's fall ſhe once lamenting ſung, | 

The youth, whoſe heart was with her beauty ſtung; 
The tear of pity on her cheek delay'd, 

And thine too ſeconded the virtuous maid. 
Her tender heart bewail'd her hapleſs loſs, 
Though O ian only did her ſoul engroſs; 
How fair amidſt a thouſand fair ſhe ſhone, 
As if on Morven's plains ſhe ſtood alone!“ 
O Carril ! If thou lov'it thy Offaan's peace, 
From ſuch fond raptures let thy muſic ceaſe ; 
Bring to my bleeding memory no more 


The fair, whom once I did alas! adore; 
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3 This heart muſt elſe ſtill labour with its woe 
a And deep-laid ſorrows force my tears to flow; 
Pale in the earth beneath the unfeeling clod, 
My bluſhing fair has made her ſad abode. 
But here, O Bard! recline near Offan's ſide, *' 
And let thy carols charm the liſt ning tide ; 
Enchanting mufic from thy voice we hear, 
| Like the freſh gale upon the hunter's ear ; 
1 When from his dreams he feels the joys of ſpring, 
Wak'd by the lays, that lofty ſpirits ſing! 


„ Kad he. 
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Night comes on. Fingal gives a feaſt to his army, at which Swa- 
ran is preſent. The King commands Ull;n his Bard to give the 
Song of Peace, a cuſtom always obſerved at the end of a war. 
lin relates the actions of Trenmor, great-grandfather of Fingal, 
in Scandinavia, and his marriage with Inibaca, the daughter of 
a King of Locklin, who was anceſtor to Swaran, which con- 
ſideration, together with his being brother to Agandecca, -with 
whom Fingal was in love in his youth, induced the King to re- 
leaſe him, and permit him to return with the remains of his army, 
into Lochlin, upon his promiſe of never returning into Ireland, in 
a hoſtile manner. The night is ſpent in ſettling Swaran's de- 
parture, in Songs of Bards, and in a Converſation in which the 
Story of Grumal is introduced by Fingal. Morning comes. 
Swaran departs. Fingal goes on a hunting party, and finding 
Cuchullin in the Cave of Tura, comforts him, and ſets fail, the 
next day, for Scotland ; which concludes the Poem. 
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HE hov'ring clouds on Cromla's top deſcend, 


The Northern ſtars o'er Ullin's waves ariſe, 
And gild through flying miſts the darken'd ſkies; 
Loud in the diſtant wood the winds remain, 
But dark and ſilent lies the death-full plain! 
Still ſounds the muſic of my Carr's ſong, 
While Lena's echo all the lays prolong ; 

The friends of former times adorn'd his lays, 
The dear companions of our youthful days! 
When in the ſpring of life we met with joy, 
Which 11per years were fated to deſtroy ; 
Then Cromla's caverns to his notes replied, 


And ſpread them round its cloud-envelop'd ſide 


And rolling downward from its ſteep depend ; 
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While ghoſts of heroes, whom his lays extoll'd, 
Roll d on the blaſt, and liſten'd as they roll'd, 
With conſcious joy they lean'd upon their cloud, 


And heard in raptures what he ſang aloud ! 


Bleſt be the Bard, of endleſs joys poſleſs'd, 
While on the eddying wings he ſings the bleſs'd ; 
O that to Man oft when night prevails, 

His once-lov'd Carril would record his tales; 
Would bring the deeds of antient days to view, 
And by his muſic form them all anew ! | 

But oft', my friend thou viſit'ſt me alone, 

When o'er my harp thy ſhadowy hand 1s thrown ; 
Light doſt thou touch it in my echoing hall, 
High as it hangs upon the diſtant wall ; 

But when my ſoul to future joy extends, 

And fondly mules on departed friends ; 

Thy voice is filent---tells me not the time, 
When I ſhall ſee thoſe friends, that joy ſublime! 
But on thou flitteſt in thy murm'ring blaſt, 
And leav'ft me hopeleſs and forlorn at laſt. 
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On Mora's ſide the Chiefs to feaſt retire, 
A burning foreſt feeds the feſtal fire; 
The kind affections circulate around, 
And warriors brighten, as their joys abound; 
But Swaran ſilently the whole ſurvey'd, 
While gloomy ſorrow on his entrails prey d; 
Oft' did he turn, to Lena's fatal field, 
And oft rememb'red what that ſcene reveal 'd. 


Fingal, by muſing meditation led, 
On Trenmor's ſhield rechin'd his rev'rend head; 
His filver locks wav'd ſlowly on the wind, 
And glitter'd like the beams of night behind. 
His conquer'd foe his gen'rous ſoul ſurvey'd, 
And thus his candour to his Bard convey'd. 


« Raiſe, Ullin! raiſe the ſoothing ſong of peace, 


Let wars and tumults hence for ever ceaſe ! 
That Fingal's ſoul refreſhing reſt may feel, 
Now may his ears forget the ſound of ſteel! 
And let a hundred harps, melodious, play, 


To drive all grief from Locklin's King away; 
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He muſt not from us, void of joy, depart, 56 
None ere left | Fingal with a burden 'd heart. 


O/car ! though lightning on my ſword attends, 

When honour calls ine to aſſiſt my friends; 

Vet peaceful love commands me to embrace 

Each yielding foe, and guard them from diſgrace. 60 


The Bard obedient, ſang the deeds of old--- 
Of Trenmar's praiſe he ſung, belov'd and bold ! 
Fierce o'er the billows of the North he fled, 
Friend of the ſtorm, by valiant ſpirits led! 
Soon as he landed from the ſtormy tide, -2 06 
The groves of Lochlin through the miſt he ſpied; 

Then trac'd the ſound of Gormal's dreadful boar, 

That pierc'd her groves, and echoed from the ſhore ; 
Heroes had fled to ſhun the' unequal ſtrife, 

But Trenmor ſoon deſtroy'd the monſter's life; 70 
Three Chiefs beheld, and trembled, from afar, 

Then told the dang'rous, though ſucceſsful, war ; 

The King of Lochlin heard the tale with joy, 
And bid the Chiefs their feſtal pow'rs employ ; 
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Three days the ſtranger dignified the feaſt, 75 
And nought was deem'd too good for ſuch a gueſt. 
The land of Lochlin other Chiefs ſupplied, 

But none that dar'd with him the prize divide; 

Joy ſpread around, unbounded praiſes rung, 

And ev'ry Bard the King of Morven ſung ; 80 
The King, that ventur'd o'er the ſtormy main, 

To face the boar on Gormal's diſtant plain! 

And now when all theſe feſtal rites were o'er, 

He launch'd his veſſel from the ſounding ſhore ; 

Slow, near the margin of the deep he ſtray'd, 85 
To wait the driving gale's propitious aid; 
For loud and diſtant in the grove behind, 


He heard the murmur of the whiſtling wind. 


When lo! a Chief, or ſomething like, appear'd, 
Who ſeem'd as yet, to be denied a beard ; 90 
His cheek from bluſhes felt a redd'ning glow, 
Fair was his hair, his ſkin like Morven's ſnow ! 
His blue-eye ſeem'd to ſmile upon the King, 
And mildly thus he ſaid, or ſeem'd to ling ; 
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* Bold Trenmor / hear what yet I have to ſay, 
Nor deem me mad; thy voyage to delay. 

Thou haſt not conquer'd Lonval's daring fon, 
Nor ſhalt thou conquer, whilſt this arm's my own. 
This ſword has often overcome the brave, 

And thoſe, who know me, cautiouſly behave.” 
Thou flaxen-headed youth! the Chief replied- 
With Lonual's ſon I will not fame divide; 
Sun-beam of beauty ! for ſuch toil unfit, 

Thy arm too feeble, and too weak thy wit! 
Back while alive to Gormal's groves repair, 


Thou nimble warrior with thy flaxen hair!“ 


Ves, with thy ſword“ - the lively youth rejoin d 
For this alone J leſt my fears behind--- 
The virgins round me ſhall, exulting, ſing, 
To ſee me conqueror of Morvenꝰs King; 
With rival ſighs diſtreſs ſhall ſeize the fair, 
To ſee me wield great Trenmor's beamy ſpear ; 
While among all the heroes of my land, 


I bear the ſignal of ſupreme command !” 


„This 
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« This ſpear ſhall never grace thy ſlender fide”--- 113 
The angry King indignantly replied--- 
« Thy mother's eyes ſhall mournfully deplore 
Thy corpſe on Gormal's long-reſounding ſhore ; 
And ſee through tears, on diſtant billows blown 
The ſails of him, who flew her feeble ſon,” 120 
% Nay”---ſaid the youth“ Ill not contend with ſpears--- 
My arm is yet too feeble through my years. 
But with the feather'd dart I dare contend--- 
Expert an arrow at a foe to ſend--- 
That heavy armour, made of ſteel, reſign, 125 
For ſuch a mail conceals thee in a mine--- 
As down you ſee me firſt the burden throw, 
Direct thine arrow at a female foe !” 
This ſaid--his eyes beheld her heaving breaſt, 
And down he laid his hoſtile arms to reſt; 130 
The ſiſter of the King his eyes beheld, 
The fair opponent of his ſhining ſhield! 
In Gormal's halls his preſence caught her eye, 
For him alone ſhe heav'd the ſecret ſigh-— 
He ſtarted back - the ſpear of his command 135 
Dropp'd, as he trembled, from his ſhaking hand ! 
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His eye, abaſh'd ! he bent upon the ground. 

His cheeks with ſudden bluſhes now abound |! 

For, as at early dawn the ſons of night 
Meet the full radiance of the beamy light ; 140 
When they reviſit ſcenes the ſun diſplays, 

And bend their aching eyes'before his rays ; 

Such and ſo ſtrong, the hght of her he ſaw, 

It thrill'd with rapture, yet ſubdued with awe ; 

O Trenmor /“ thus the white-arm'd maid began! 145 
I here requeſt thy ſuccour as a man ; 

Safe in thy veſſel bear me far away, 

From Corlo's hated love this form convey ; 

Terrific thunder ſpeaks his gloomy pride, 

Convey me from it o'er the trembling tide.” 150 
« Fear not“ To Corlo Trenmor ne ler ſhall yield--- 

Here reſt in peace behind my father's ſhield. — 

Three days expectant on the ſhore he ſtaid, 

To meet the terror of the trembling maid ; 

Then from the hills he blew the echoing horn, 155 
Which Corlo fear'd, or heard with filent fcorn ; 

The ſound of war he treated with diſdain--- 


But Locklin's King deſcended on the plain; 


Three 
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Three days they feaſted ſocial on the ſand, 

Then Trenmor took the fair from Lochlin's hand.“ 160 
Soft lin ceas'd---his melting words, like ow 

On each diſſolving, ſooth'd the breaſt of woe; 

Great Swaran liſten'd, nor bewail'd the fight, 


And Fingal felt the raptures of delight! 

While, warm'd with friendſhip, from his ſeat he roſe, 165 
Embrac'd, with joy, the ruler of his foes ! 

And, while he ſhed the reconciling tear, 

Thus, from his heart, addreſs'd the Sov'reign's ear--- 
Nov, let the King my hand of peace receive, 

Henceforth as kindred, Swaran ! let us live! 170 
Dearly unite in every grand deſign, | 

And may what Fingal feels of good be thine ; 

The ſame kind current through our verns we feel! 

Then, why not, kindly, wiſh each other's weal! 

Our fathers fought, for victory in vain--- ** 27k 
Each glow'd with ardour on the duſty plain ! 

But oft' did ſocial feſtivals invite 


Their warlike ſouls to harmonize all night! 


Let 
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Loud as a thouſand voices, train'd to war! 


Has Swaran oft” ſent terror from afar ! 
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Let then thy countenance with rapture glow, 
Thy ear, dehghted, hear my muſic flow ! 180 
Dark, as the ſtorm that rolls along the main, 


Has Swaran thunder o'er the fatal plain; 


Aloft, to-morrow, let thy ſails ariſe, | 185 
Thy ſiſter's image meets me from thine eyes! 

Bright to my mournful ſoul in beauty beams, 

And like the noon-tide ray, effulgent, ſtreams! 

Thy tender years in Starno's hall obtam'd 

Favour and freedom from this vengeful hand; 190 
When, red with ſlaughter, wrath engroſs'd my ſoul, 

While my full tears in ſad ſuceſſion ſtole; 

For Agandecca's lols, in anguiſh fell, 

And full with ſorrow of her fate I tell--- 

Or, if the combat, Chief! delights thee more--- 194 
"Tis thine---the ſame our fathers priz d before 

That now, recov'ring all their great renown, 


Thou like the ſetting ſun, may yet go down.” 


c Never 
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Never ſhall Swaran, King! with thee contend, 
But hence be proud to own thee for a friend; 200 
In Starno's hall thy riſing fame I ſaw, 
And thy bright preſence ſtruck my ſoul with awe! 
While, thus reſolving, to myſelf I ſaid, 
O when, like Fingal ſhall I lift my head! 
In ſeaſons paſt, O warrior! have we tried 205 
Our mutual ſtrength, on Morven's ſhaggy ſide ; 
When o'er my billows to thy halls I fled, 
And all thy ample feaſt of ſhells was ſpread ! 
Thy fame I envy not, let Bards reſound 
The fame of Fingal through the world around ! 210 
Let future ages tell who gain'd the ſword, 
The ſtrife of Kings on Malmor's Heath record! , 
But Lochilin's veſſels on your coaſt remain, | 
The hands, that ſteer'd them, buried on your plain! 
Thine be my fleet, O King! thy ſuccour lend, 215 
And, when I ſuffer, ſtand thy Swaran's friend! 
Guard Lochlin's moſly tow'rs and lonely land, 


And all her ſons ſhall feaſt thee on her ſtrand ! 


& Not 
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« Not ſo the gen rous Fingal quick replied--- 

Nor land, nor veſſel, ſhall thy ſoul divide; ET 
Pleas'd is my heart, and ſatisfied to ſee, A | 
All Morven's foreſts, and her deer for me; 

Riſe on thy waves, from Erin's coaſt remov'd, 

Thou noble friend of ker, whom Fingal lov'd! 
Spread thy white fails, when early dawn aſcends, . 
And back to Gormal ſteer thyſelf and friends!“ 

“ Bleſs'd be thy ſoul! to noble Chiefs allied!“ 

The war-worn ſtranger of the waves replied--- 

In peace the gentle gale of breathing ſpring ! 

In war the thunder's bolt! the whirlwind's wing ! 
Take, Morven's Monarch! take this hand for peace! 
Nor let thy ſongs for fallen heroes ceaſe ! 

Let Erin's ſons to earth my friends conſign, 

Nor let their dear-bought fame be loſt in mine ; 
On Lena's Heath be heard their ſongs ſublime ! 

To warm the heroes of ſome future time ! 

Who, with the hunters of the Heath, may ſay, 

When all thoſe frames are moulder'd into clay ! 

As Oer their moſſy tombs they lean with grief, 

“Here Morven's Monarch fought with Locklin's Chief! 240 


Fingal 
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Fingal and Swaran here in combat ſtrove, 
And here they parted too in mutual love!” 


Thus ſhall our fame for arms and peace extend, 
Bright in the characters of foe and friend / 


' 


Alas! cried Fingal, fame ſhall paſs away! 
We feel our glory like a dream decay ! | 
Soon ſhall our tombs eſcape the hunter's eye, 
Loſt and unknown upon the Heath we lie! 
Oar names recorded in the ſong will riſe, 
But, like a vapour, yaniſh to the ſkies ! 
The tale of ſtrength will thus amuſe the mind, 
And fame itſelf be wafted into wind! 
To ſoothe us ſtill, O Bards! your ſongs renew, 
And bring the deeds of other days to view ; 
Let night ſteal on, while no dull rapture cloys, 
And morning beam with ſplendour on our joys !” 
We ſang, obedient to the King's command, | 
A hundred harps re-echoed through the land ; 
Clear from all clouds the face of Swaran ſhone, 


Like the bright radiance of the ample Moon ; 
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When calm and broad ſhe riſes on the plains, 
And the red fulneſs of her orb obtains! 


Then Fingal thus to Carril wildly ſaid--- * 
Where is the Chief, for whom our hoſts we led ? 
Great Semo's ſon! does Tura's cave contain 
The Chief, who number'd heroes with the ſlain ?” 


The Bard---oppreſs'd with ſympathy---replied--- 
« The Chief of Erin reſts near Cromla's fide ; 
His hand, by inſtin&, on his ſword reclines, 
At the loſt battle all his ſoul repines! 1 270 
The King of ſpears in mournful ſtate is found, 
For oft his arms with victory were crown'd ! 
To Morven's King the luckleſs ſword he ſends, 
To thee, the guardian of his faithful friends ! 


Thou, like the ſtorm that ſweeps the clouds along, 275 
Haſt nobly ſcatter d all the hoſtile throng; 


Take then the ſword---t's hero's fame is gone, 


Like the light miſt before the riſing ſun 5 


& Not 
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Not ſo”-=the noble hearted King replied--- 

'Cuchullin's ſword ſhall ne er adorn my ſide--- 280. 

His arm ſhall yet in Erin's cauſe prevail, 

His fame, like Fingal's, ſhall not fade or fail; 

Chiefs, by the chance of war, have loſt and won, 

Yet roſe, triumphant, like the riſing ſun ! | 

And thou, O Swaran ! caſt thy griefs behind, 285 

Diſperſe thy ſorrows to the whiſtling wind ! 

If heroes fall, the brave are free from blame, 

They ne'er are vanquiſh'd in the liſt of fame; 

Hid, like the ſun, they like the ſun ariſe, 

When ſouthern vapours vaniſh from the ſkies. 290 


Grumal, a Chief of Cona, ſought the fight, 
The din of battle was his dear delight; 
On Craca's ſhore he pour'd his warlike hoſt, 
And Craca's King oppos'd him on the coaſt; 
Far from the ſtone of Brumo's magic pow'r, 295 | 
The King was bleſs'd in ſome propitious hour. 
Fierce for the daughter of the King they ſtrove, 
The King for duty, and the Chief for love; 
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Three days they ſtruggling held the dubious ſtriſe, 

Each fond of fame, nor ſonder of his life! 2300 
But on the fourth the King victorious roſe, 

And Grumal bound upon the plain he throws. 

Then, far from friends, his foes the Chief ſurround, 

And plac'd the captive in the magic round, 111 
Where oft' - tis ſaid---infernal ghoſts. appear, 305 
And howl above it, fill'd with horrid fear! | 
Yet by the fair, or by ſome ſecret pow'r 
The Chief was loos'd, and felt diſgrace no more ; 

But ſoon regain'd the glorious fame he loſt, , 


And prov'd victorious on a foreign coaſt, 310 


Bards, raiſe your voices to embalm the brave, 
That Swaran's friends may live beyond the grave! 
That all his ſadneſs from his ſoul may fly, 

And mine may feel the praiſe of heroes nigh.” 


In Mora's monuments the Chiefs were ſpread, 313 
The dark winds ruſtled o'er the mighty dead! 
Loud, and at once, a hundred voices ſung, 


A hundred harps, harmoniouſly were ſtrung ; 
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The mellow muſic mournfully diſplays 
The deaths of heroes, fam'd in former days! 320 


But when in an's ear ſhall muſic roll, 

Or all his father's fame tranſport his ſoul! 

No harps on Morven now my ear aſſail, 

Nor melting muſic floats in Cona's vale ; 

Dead, with the brave, the Bard forgotten dies, 325 
With all his fathers in oblivion lies ! 


Now from the Eaſt the crimſon beams of day 
Diſpell'd the darkneſs of the night away; 
While oer the Heath the horn of Swaran ſounds, 
Till the faint echo flies o'er Erin's bounds ! 330 
The few, ſad ſons of Lochlin, left behind, 
In ſolemn ſtate around their Monarch wind; 
slow on the ſolitary beach they tread, 
Heave the big ſigh, and hang the thoughtful head; 
As now their melancholy thoughts recall 335 
Their friends departed, and their Sovereign's fall ! 
Silent they mount the wave while Ullin's gales, 
Speed their ſwift courſe, and ſwell their lofty fails; 


Quick 
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The trembling air convey'd the notes along, 


Each dog a deer obſtructed as he ran, 
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Quick like the miſt of Morven on they glide, 
Till their tall maſts ſeem loſt upon the tide ! 


Fingal return'd with all the warrior train, 
Back fro the leafy margin of the main; 
And bid his ſons. the horn of Fingal ſound, 
That Cromla's thirſty deer might ſtart around! 


The ſons of Cromla roſe, an active throng! 


A thouſand dogs at once were ſeen beneath, 
And leapt with joy, high bounding or the Heath! 


And three fell ſudden at the feet of Bran j 
Swift to the King he brought them, one by one 


That Fingal's heart might triumph with his own ; 
At Ryno's tomb a luckleſs victim died 


And this recall'd the tear he wiſh'd to hide; 
The King in anguiſh ſaw the ſtone of peace 


Oer him, who once was foremoſt in the chace! 


No more---my ſon ! the muſing Monarch cried--- 
Shalt thou feaſt with us here at Cromla's ſide--- 
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Time ſoon ſhall take the fleeting fame it gave, 
The graſs conceal thy undiſtinguiſh'd grave, g60 
The weak ſhall wander over it, nor know 


That one, ſo mighty once, was laid below ! 


Offian and Allan to my words attend, 
And Gaul / who canſt che ſword of battle bend! 
Quick let our ſteps to Tura's cave be led, 365 
Where Er:n's Chief ſeems number'd with the dead; 
Are theſe the walls where great Cuchullin lies ? 
How grey and lonely on the Heath they riſe ! 
How mournful all ! Diſconſolate and ſad! 
The walls around in deſolation clad ! 370 
Come, let us all our chearful powers employ, 
Diſpel his grief, and give him all our joy! 
But there, methinks, the hero's form I ſpy, 
Though Cromla's wind o'ercomes my feeble eye--- 
It ſeems, O Fillan / like the Chief to riſe, 375 
Or does a cloudy pillar meet my eyes?” 
« 'Tis he, O King !” the youth with joy replied--- 


When thus with rapture Morven's Monarch cried--- 


„Hail 
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Hail to the Chief, who oſt has ſplit the ſhield, - 
To whom the valiant oft' has left the field !” F: 380 


„Hail! in return, though joys within me fail, 
To all the conqu'ring ſons of Morven hall ! 
'Tis thou alone the infant- King ſhall praiſe, 
And Fingal's fame abound in Carril's lays ! 
Thy grateful preſence chears our favour'd clime, 385 
Like the bright ſun on Cromla's brow ſublime, 
When in his abſence for awhile we mourn, 
And through the clouds behold his beams return ! 
Thy guardian-ſons thy radiant courſe purſue, 
Like ſtars, that ſpangle the celeſtial blue! 3090 
It is not thus, O King! thy eyes beheld 
Cuchullin marching from the glorious field; 
When in our preſence Kings have check'd their pride, 
* The Kings and Conquerors of the world befide !” 


He ſpoke, when Connal, of the daſtard foul, 395 
| Whoſe meanneſs bore within the Chief controul ; 
| | Who never did one gen'rous act by choice, 


And call'd misfortune by the name of vice; 


* = Thus 
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Thus to Cuchullin impudently ſaid--- 

Thy words are living, but thy deeds are dead 
Why did we riſque our lives and croſs the main, 
To aid thy feeble ſword on Erin's plain? 

The ſon of Semo fighs in Tura's cave, 

While in his room young Connan meets the brave ; 


Then give me what my juſt de/erts have won, 
Let Connan wear the arms of Semo's fon !” 


The Chief, for Fingal's ſake, his thoughts ſubdued, 
Check'd half his rage, and quell'd the riſing blood; 
Then with a noble indignation fir d, 

Thus ſpoke, as if inſulted fame inſpir'd ! 


No hero ever ſought theſe arms before, 
Since by Cuchullin they were priz d for ſtore; 
And, had a thouſand heroes one by one, 
Defir'd the envied prize as thou haſt done, 
Know, gloomy Chief! as thy requeſt I chide, 
A thouſand heroes had been thus denied--- 
Nor to the cave did Semo's ſon retreat, 


Till Er:n's heroes met the warrior's fate.” 
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He 


Cuchullin's fame for valiant deeds reſounds, 
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He ſpoke---then Fingal thus to Connan ſaid-. * 
« Youth of the feeble arm! his anger dread--- 420 


Far, far, beyond the reach of Erin's bounds ! 
O Chief! forgive the raſhneſs of his youth, . 


Whoſe words have wander'd from the verge of truth! 


And thou Cuchullin! ſpread thy whitening ſails, 425 
To ſee thy fair, whoſe ſorrow now prevails ; - 

Her tender hand upon the rock reclin'd ! 

Her raven-hair upon the waving wind! 

Her tears, obedient to her grief, ariſe, 


And doubly grace the ſoftneſs of her eyes ; 


Her ear, attentive, waits the friendly gales, 
To hear thy daſhing oars and whiſtling fails ; 
The rowing mariner's melodious lay, 


And thy dear harp, to charm her griefs away!“ 


„Long ſhall ſhe liſten thus with fruitleſs pain,”--= 435 
The Chief rephed---I here till death remain, | 
How can I bear to ſeal Bragela's woes, 

Till now I met her, brave from other foes !” 


He 


„ 
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| He ceas'd, while torn with grief and love he ſigh'd, 

- And thus the auxiliar of his arms replied! 440 
vet ſhalt thou conquer on the duſty plain, 

Like Cromla's tree thou yet ſhalt branch again; 
Wars ſtill await thee, and thy Bards ſhall ſound 
Thy paſt and future honours all around. 
Bring here, my ſons ! for great Cuchullin bring, 445 
The deer to feaſt the friend of Erin King! 
That free from preſent toil and dangers nigh, 
All may rejoice with Fingal's great ally!“ 


The ſweet command we joyfully obey'd, 
Our ſhields and ſpears upon the graſs we laid; 450 
In ranks alternate, as our age requir'd, 
We fat with ſocial harmony inſpir d; 
The harp's loud tremblings ſpread the warrior's fame, 
Cuchullin's ſoul ſeem'd ſtarting from his frame! 
The vigour of his arm again return'd! 455 
And gladneſs fluſh'd upon the face that mourn'd ! 
Melodious Ull:n led the notes along, 
And {mooth-tongued Carr: rais d the ſocial ſong ! 
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1 too, in chorus, join'd th' inſpiring lays, 
And ſung with joy the wars of former days! 
Wars, which my memory alone allows! 
Too old and feeble now to deal in blows! 
My paſt ambition fled, my frame decay'd, 
I fit forlorn, where friends beloy'd are laid ! 


Low at their tombs I ruminate on death, 


And long to join the ſouls of thoſe beneath! 


Thus paſs'd the night, till ſumbers ſtopp'd the ſong, 
And dreams of muſic drew our ſouls along ! 
Fingal---leſt friendſhip ſhould his courſe delay--- 
Roſe with the bluſhing beams of orient day; 


470 
And onward led the warriors of his tram, 
Like a long ridge of flame, o'er Lena's plain. 
„Spread all my fails---he cried---to ſwell before--- 
5 | And catch the fav'ring winds from Lena's ſhore,”--- 
With ſongs united on the waves we roſe, 475 


Ruſh'd through the foam, and baniſh'd all our woes! 
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Conlath was the youngeſt of Morni's ſons, and brother to the cele- 
brated Gaul, who is often mentioned in Oſſian's Poems, He was 
in love with Cuthona, the daughter of Rumar, when Toſcar, the 
fon of Kinfena, accompanied by Fercuth his friend, arrived from 
Ireland, at Mora, where Conlath dwelt. He was hoſpitably re- 
ceived, and according to the cuſtom of the times, feaſted three 
days with Conlath. On the fourth, he ſet fail, and coaſting the 
Iſland of Waves, probably, one of the Hebrides, he ſaw Cuthona 
hunting, fell in love with her, and carried her away, by force, in 
his ſhip. He was forced, by ſtreſs of weather, into [-thona, a 
deſert iſland. In the mean time Conlath, hearing of the treachery 
of Toſcar, ſailed after him, and found him on the point of ſail- 
ing for the Coaſt of Ireland. They fought; and they and their 
followers fell by mutual wounds. Cuthona did not long ſurvive : 
for ſhe died of grief the third day after. Fingal hearing of 
their unfortunate death, ſent Stormal, the ſon of Moran, to bu 

them, but forgot to ſend a Bard to ſing the funeral ſong over their 
tombs. The ghoſt of Conlath came, long after, to Oſſian, to in- 
treat him to tranſmit to poſterity, his and Cuthona's fame. For it 
was the opinion of the times, that the ſouls of the deceaſed were 


not happy, till their Elegies were compoſed by a Bard. Thus is 


the ſtory of the Foem handed down by tradition. 
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ID not a voice recoil in Ofian's ear ? 
Or rolls the ſound of days that now are gone? 
The deeds of old, recall'd by mem'ry near, 


Steal o'er my ſenſes like the ev'ning ſun! 


The buſtle of the chace 1s oft' renew'd, 5 
And, ſtarting oft', I raiſe the ſpear in haſte ! 
Abrupt I plunge my wither'd hands in blood ! 


Or ſtrain each ſinew oer the whiſtling waſte ! 


But O/fian heard a voice! who art thou then, 
Son of the night ! that doſt ſo feebly call ? 10 


In ſleep are wrapt the ſons of little men! 


And roars the midnight wind in Qian hall! 
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But hark! tis Conlath / tis my friend that calls, 


CONLAT H Axp CUTHONA. 


There, as a trophy of his actions paſt, 
The ſhield of Fingal hangs, its hollow ſound 

Perhaps now echoes to the whirling blaſt, 15 
Or Fingal feels it, on his cloud enthron'd ! 


% 


Long has thy voice been abſent from my ear! 
What brings thee now within thefe deſert walls, 
O ſon of Mornz / once to Offran dear! 20 


Stand at thy fide the friends of feeble age! 
And where is O/car, fav'nte ſon of fame! 

Oft' Conlath, was he near with kindling rage, 
When ſtruggling keroes caught the martial flame ! 


GHOST of CoONLATH. 


And ſleeps great Offan, wrapt in idle thought, 25 
Thus in his ruſtling hall, reclin'd at eaſe; 

Sleeps the {ſweet voice of Cona, dumb, forgot, 
While friends demand the fame of former days ! 
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Rolls the blue Ocean round Ethona's ifle, 
Our tombs negletted meet no ſtranger's eye! 30 
How long ſhall ſleep thy friendly ſoul beguile? 


| How long unſung ſhall all our actions lie? 
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O that I now, my friend! could view thy ghoſt, 
Dim as thou fitteſt on thy cloud of might! 

Art thou, hke Lena's miſt, that gilds the coaſt, 35 
Or a pale meteor with but half it's light! 


What are thy robes ? and what thine airy bow ? 
But like the ſhadow of a miſt he's fled! 
Come from thy wall my echoing harp of woe, 
And let thy ſound recall the injurd dead! 40 


Let mem'ry's light, on dark -thona riſe, 

That o'er my ſoul might ruſh each warlike name 
And Offan now beholds, with joyful eyes, 
On the lone iſland all his friends of fame! 
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CONLATH aw CUTHONA. 
| The cave of Thona lies expos'd and bare--- 


With all its moſs-clad rocks and pendent trees--- 
Roars at its mouth a ftream, and To/car there, 
Above it's current, hears the hollow breeze 1 


Sad Fercuth near him mourns, and, diſtant ſeen, 


His lov'd Cuthona fits, and drops the tear! 
Does the wild wind diſturb the dark ſerene, 


Or do their feeble voices reach mine ear ! 
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The night was ſtormy, roar'd the whiſtling waſte ! 


Down thunder'd from their hills. the groaning oaks ! 
The ſwell'd ſea tumbled dark beneath the blaſt ! 
And the wild billows daſh'd againſt the rocks! 


Quick glanc'd the ſheeted lightning on the eye! 
And often flaſh'd upon the blaſted fern! 

I ſaw the ghoſt of night paſs ſullen by, 
Suſpenſe and anguiſh mark'd his viſage ſtern ! 
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On yonder bank 1 ſilent ſtood alone ! 
His robe of miſt light floated on the wind ! 
His tears I ſaw---I heard a teeble groan--- 


An aged man he ſeem'd---and vex'd his mind! 


FERCUT . 


Toſcar ! thy father was that gloom of night, 65 
Whoſe anxious brows ſome kindred's death foretel ; 
Such was his ſolemn mien on Cromla's height, 


Before his ſon, the great Ma-ronnan fell ! 


How pleaſant, Valin / are thy deep'ning vales! 
Calm thy blue ſtreams, and brightneſs gilds thy ſky! 70 
In bleſs'd Selama loft the harp bewails, 


And loud on Cromla burſts the hunter's cry | 


But we, in dark [-thona's iſland bound, 


Hear nought but tempeſts from the circling main, 
And our night roars with whirlwind, ſtorms and rain ! 


No 


Its waves, blue rolling, on our rocks reſound, 75. 
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No more he ſaid, but vaniſh'd from the fight, 
While Teſcar thus addreſs'd the parting ſage--- 
O ſoul of battle! whither is thy flight, 
O Fercuth! with the rev'rend locks of age! 80 


Oſt have I ſeen thy cheek with rapture red, 


Thine cye ſhot light'ning at the danger near! 
O whither is the ſoul of battle fled ? 


Our fathers knew not what it was to fear ! 


Go, view the ſettled main from yonder ſteep, 85 
The wind was laid, the ſtormy roar 1s paſt ; 

Still trembles all the boſom of the deep, 
And ſeems to dread the wild, uncertain blaſt ! 


Behold the Ocean in a calm ſubſide, 
Grey on the rocks the morning chears the ſight ; 90 

Soon will the Sun glow in his Eaſtern pride, 
Diffuſing round a trembling flood of light! 
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My ſails, unfurl'd with joy to catch the breeze, 


Before the hall of Conlath did appear : 
My courſe was by the iſle of roaring ſeas, 95 


Where lov'd Cuthona chas'd the bounding deer ! 


I ſaw the virgin, like the level beam, 
That mildly iſſues from the wat'ry cloud ;. 
Her raven hair in many a comely ſtream, i 


Looſe on her ſhoulders negligently flow'd! 100 


Her form bent forward, as ſhe drew the bow, 
A heart-ſtruck deer then quiv'ring fell and died; 
Behind her, careleſs thrown, her arm like ſnow 


Appear'd, like driven ſnow on Cromla's fide ! 


Thou hunteſs of the wave-incircled land ! 105 
Abrupt thus broke the raptures of my heart--- 
Come to my ſoul, and To/car's love command, 


But lo! her tears for noble Conlath ſtart ! 


O how. 
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O how can 79 car, maid ! thy peace provide, 

If far it dwells beyond the wat'ry ſphere ? 110 
My willing bark ſhall waft thee oer the tide, 


My arm defend thee, and my counſel chear. 
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A diſtant ſteep o'er-hangs the reſtleſs main, 
With aged trees and moſſy rocks above; 
Below, th' enormous billows roll in vain, 115 


And on it's ſide the deer for paſture rove ! 


The times of old it's name of Ardven gave, 
The tow'rs of Mora, there illuſtrious riſe; 
There Conlath glances o'er the boiling wave, 


And waits Cuthona with impatient eyes ! 120 


The daughters of the chace without me fled, 
Their down caſt eyes betray'd unuſual grief; 

And where's Cuthona left? he wildly cried, 
But none replied to chear the dubious Chief ! 


O Toſcar, 
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O Teſcar, now a hapleſs maid befriend, 125 v 

My hopes on Ardven's airy ſteep abide ; 5 | | 
Son of the diſtant ſhore thy veſſel lend, , | 
To waft Cuthona o'er the troublous tide! 
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And fair Cuthona-to her peace ſhall ſpeed ! 
To gen'rous Conlath's hall I'll waft thee o'er; 130 
There have I feaſted oft'---our ſouls agreed--- 


I long to greet him on his native ſhore ! 


Ye gates of Ull:n, riſe, propitious blow, 
To ſweep my veſſel o'er the' extended main; 

The bleſs'd Cuthona to her peace ſhall go, 195 
But To/car's heart ſhall feel eternal pain! | 


Within my lonely cave by day Ill mourn, 
The blaſt will ruſtle through my dreary grove; 
Then ſhall I think Cuthona's words return, 
But diſtant far, alas! ſhe's bleſs'd in love! 140 
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What cloud is that I ſee, which hovers low, 
My father's ghoſt inclos'd around it bears ! 
Like grey and wat'ry miſt on Ardven's brow, 
The darkling border of his robe appears ! 


When, Rumar / ſhall I fall, my death explain, 


For ſad Cuthona ſees her fatal end? 
Ah, will not Conlath ſee me once again, 


* The Grave. 'Ere to the narrow houſe“ my corpſe deſcend ! 
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Yes---he'll behold thee, maid! the Chief is near, 
His veſſel ſkims along the roaring tide--- 


Dark is the death of Toſcar in his ſpear--- 
And deep the hollow in his wounded fide! 


At Thona's cave he faintly breathes with pain, 

And to his wound points ghaſtly as he lies: 
Why doſt thou now, O maid! thy tears refrain, 

The Chief of Mora, gen'rous Conlath, dies ! 
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Now fades the viſion dim on Offan's mind, 
No more the Chiefs of other days appear; 
Loud in my hall reſounds the whiſtling wind, 


And night's dread howl pervades my liſt 'ning ear! 


But, O ye Bards! that future times may own, 
With tears remember gen'rous Conlath's fall ; 
The hero died before his full renown, 
And darkneſs low'r'd around his deſert hall! 


His ample ſhield his mother chanc'd to view, 
As on the high-built wall aloft it hung! 


Twas bloody---then the hero's death ſhe knew, 
And with her plaint the tow'rs of Mora rung 


Art thou dejected, O thou maid of love! 
Beſide the Chiefs upon the rock alone ? 

Still night and day in ſad ſucceſſion move, 
But no kind hand erects their fun'ral ſtone ! 


The ſcreaming fowls avoid the guarded dead ! 
And ſtill thy tears in grief eternal flow! 
Pale as a wat'ry-cloud, that ſeems to ſpread, 
Slow. riſing from a lake ! Thy features ſhew. 
3 U 2 
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The fierce frequenters of the deſert came, | 
And found the maid, who with her grief had died; 


Then oer the Chiefs they raiſe a tomb of fame, 
And cold Cuthona lies at Conlath's ſide ! 


O Conlath, come not to my dreams again, 

For now the Bard has paid the fun'ral rite 5 
Far let thy voice from Qffan's hall remain, 

That ſlumbers ſoft may bleſs the tedious night! 


O that my. ſoul could neer recall my friends, 
"Till free in air I float, a ghoſtly ſhade; 

Till to their ſocial choir my joys extend, 
And Offian's aged limbs at reſt are laid! 
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Cuchullin, aided by the whiſtling wind, 13 


Cuchullin, or rather Cuth-ullin, the voice of Ullin, a poetical name 
given the ſon of Semo by the Bards, from his commanding the 
forces of the province of Ulſter againſt the Ferbolg or Belge, who 
were in poſſeſſion of Connaught. Cuchullin, when very young, mar- 
ried Bragela, the daughter of Sorglan, and paſſing over into Ireland, 
lived for ſome time with Connal, grandſon by a daughter to Congal, 
the petty King of Uljter. His wiſdom and valour in a ſhort time 
gained him ſuch reputation, that, in the minority of Cormac, the 
lupreme King of Jreland, he was choſen guardian to the young 
King, and fole manager of the war againſt Swaran King of Locklin. 
After a ſeries of great actions he was killed in battle ſomewhere 
in Connaught, in the twenty-leventh year of his age. He was fo 
remarkable for his ſtrength, that, to deſcribe a ſtrong man, it has 
paſſed into a proverb, © He has the ſtrength of Cuchullin,” They 
ſhew the remains of his palace at Dunſcaich in the Iſle of Skye ; 
and a ſtone, to which he bound his dog Luath, goes ſtill by his 
name, 


His 


Line 19 


Line 39 


% 
His muſing mind on mighty Cairbar caſt, 


* 


Cairbar ſignifies a ſtrong man. 


© Riſe hero, riſe - the ſcout with ardour cried - 


We may conclude from Cuckiullin's applying ſo early for ſovereign 


aid, that the Iriſh were not ſo numerous as they have ſince been, 


which is a- great preſumption againſt the high antiquities of that 
people. We have the teſtimony of Tacitus, that one legion on] 


vas thought ſufficient, in the time of Agricola, to reduce ihe whole 
iſland under the Roman yoke, which would not probably have been 


the caſe, had the iſland been inhabited for any number of centuries 


before. Moran ſignifies many; and Fithil, or rather Fili, an inferior 
Bard. 


Perhaps tis Fingal's ſelf that comes to aid 


Fingal, the ſon of Comhal, and Morna the daughter of Thaddu. 
His grandfather was Trathal, and great-grandfather Trenmor, both 
of whom are often mentioned in the Poem.—Trenmor, accordin 
to tradition, had two ſons, Trathal, who ſucceeded him in the king- 
dom of Morven, and Conar, called by the Bards Conar the Great, 
who was elected King of all Ireland, and was the anceſtor of that 
Cormac, who fat on the Iriſh throne, when the invaſion of Swaran 


happened. It may not be improper here to obſerve, that the accent 


ought always to be placed on the laſt ſyllable of Fingal. 
Once on lone Malmor's Heath we wreſtling ſtood, 


Meal-mor, a great hill, 
Strike Caithbat's ſhield, that all my hoſt may hear, 


Catbait, or rather Caithbat, grandfather to the hero, was ſo re- 
markable for his valour, that his ſhield was made uſe of to alarm his 
poſterity to the battles of the family. We find Fingal making 
the ſame uſe of his own ſhield in the 4th Book.—A horn was the 


moſt common inſtrument to call the army together before the in- 
vention of bagpipes. - 


And 


?ñE, $ $3 
And rocking Cromla echoes to the ſkies ! 


Cromla-leach ſignified a place of worſhip among the Druids. It 
is here the 41: ove name of a hill on the Coaſt of lin or Ulſter. 


On Lena's duſky Heath fublime they ſtood, 


So when the' embattled clouds in dark array, 

Along the ſkies their gloomy lines diſplay ; 

The low-hung vapours motionleſs and {till 

Reſt on the ſummits of the ſhaded hill. — 


Pork's HoukR. 


And call theſe vallies and thoſe hills his own? 


Ireland was called Innisfail from a Colony that ſettled there called 


Falans.—Innisfail, i. e. the land of the Fa- il or Falans. 
Say Connal, firſt of men! I thee implore, 


Connal, the friend of Cuckullin, was the ſon of Caithbat Prince of 
Tongorma, or the Iſland of blue waves, probably one of the Hebrides. 
His mother was Fioncoma, the daughter of Congal. He had a ſon 
by Foba of Chonachar-neſſar, who was afterwards King of Ulſter. 
For his ſervices in the war againſt Swaran he had lands conferred 
on him, which from his name were called Fir- chonnuil or Fir-connal, 


i. e. the Land of Connal. 
For Erin's peace my better thoughts declare, 


Erin, a name of Ireland; friem car or iar Weſt, and in an Iſland: 
this name was not always confined to Ireland, for there is the higheſt 
probability that the Jerne of the antients was Britain to the North 
of the Frith.— For Jerne is ſaid to be the North of Britain, which 
could not be meant of Jreland.* 


« Thou ſoften'd Chief” ---great Calmar then replied--- 


Cal-mer, a ſtrong man. 
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Line 93 


Line 106 


Line 107 


Line 116 
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Line 131 


Line 142 


Line 189 


Line 215 


Line 247 


Line 269 
Line 277 


Line 295 


0 


Send back the ſons of Lochlin to the main, 


+ The Galic name of Scandinavia in general; in a more confined 
ſenſe that of the peninſula of Jutland. 


Bound on the rolling waves of Inzs-tore / 


Iniſtore, the Iſland of Whales, the antient name of the Orkney 
Hlands. p 7 


Four fun ral ſtones”---the valiant Chief replied-— 


This paſſage alludes to the manner of burial among the antient 
Scots ; they opened a grave fix or eight feet deep: the bottom was 


. lined with fine clay ; and on this they laid the body of the deceaſed, 


and, (if a warrior) his ſword, and the heads of twelve arrows his 
ſide. Above they laid another ſtratum of clay, in which they placed 
the horn of a deer, the ſymbol of hunting. The whole was co- 
vered with a fine mould, and four ſtones placed on end to mark the 
extent of the grave. Theſe are the four ſtones alluded to here. 


O Morna! faireſt of the female train! 
Morna, a woman beloved by all. 
But thou, O Cathbat, Torman's lovely fon ! 


Torman, thunder. This is the true origin of the Jupiter Taramis 
of the antients. 


Duchomar dark mdeed thy gloomy ſoul--- 
She alludes to his name—The dark man. 
To Moma's care, O give me when I die! 
Moma, ſoft in temper and perſon. 
Let them ride round me on their clouds of rain, 


It was the opinion then, as indeed it 1s to this day, of ſome of the 
Highlanders, that the fouls of the deceaſed hovered round their 
living friends; and ſometimes appeared to them when they were 
about to enter on any great. undertaking. 


From 


1 "66+. - od 
From the dark ſhady height of Cromla's brow, Line g16 


As torrents roll encreas'd by numerous rills, 
With rage impetuous down, the echoing hills; 
Ruſh to the vales, and pour'd along the plain, 
Roar through a thouſand channels to the main. 


Por z's HouER. 


Such is the noiſe of Gormel's thundring roar, Line 323 
A hill of Luckl:n. 

S:ithallin's fatal end and noble name! Lines 418 

Let the ſoft ſighs for lovely Ardan breathe, 419 

From fair Fiona on the duſky Heath! 420 


Sithallin ſignifies, a handſome man; Fion, a fair maid, and | 
Ardan, pride. | 0 


O maid of Iniſtore, on rocks reclin'd ! Line 443 


The Maid of Iniſtore was the daughter of Gorlo, was of Iniſtore, 
or Orkney lands. Trenar was brother to the King of Iniſcon, ſup- 
poſed to be one of the Iſlands of Shetland. The Orkneys and Shet- 
land were at that time ſubje&t to the King of Locklin. We find 
that the dogs of Trenar are ſenſible at home of the death of their 
maſter, the very inſtant he is killed. It was the opinion of the 
times, that the ſouls of heroes went immediately after death to the 
hills of their country, and the ſcenes they frequented the moſt happy 
time of their life. It was thought too that dogs and horſes ſaw the 
ghoſts of the deceaſed. | 


Whoſe gloomy numbers caſt a horrid ſhade! Eias 70 


As when two black clouds 
With heav'ns artillery fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Caſpian. 


Mirror. 
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484 


Lines 349 
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Line 551 


Line 571 
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Now Dorglas, to refreſh the Chiefs had plac'd 
On Cromla's ſhaggy ſide his rich repaſt. 


The antient manner of preparing feaſts after hunting, is handed 
down by tradition. A pit lined with ſmooth ſtones was made ; and 


near it ſtood a heap of ſmooth flat ſtones of the flint kind. The 


ſtones as well as the pit were properly heated with heath; then 
they laid ſome veniſon in the bottom, and a ſtratum of the ſtones 
above it; and thus they did alternately till the pit was full. The 
whole was covered over with heath to confine the ſteam. . Whether 
this is probable I cannot ſay; but ſome pits are ſhewn, which the 
vulgar ſay, were uſed in that manner. | | 


When from the chace our flying dogs rebound, 
And Cona's ſtreams, to Offian's voice reſound. 


Oſſian, the ſon of Fingal and Author of the Poem; one cannot 
but admire the addreſs of the Poet in putting his own praiſe ſo na- 
turally into the mouth of Cuchullin. The Cona here mentioned is 
perhaps that ſmall river that runs through Glenco in Argyleſhare ; 
one of the hills which environ that romantic valley is ſtill called 
Scorna-fena, or the Hill of Fingal's People. 


In other days”---the tuneful Bard replied, 


This Epiſode is introduced with propriety. Calmar and Connal, 
two of the Iriſh heroes, had diſputed warmly before the battle 
about engaging the enemy. Carril endeavours to reconcile them 
with the ſtory of Cairbar and Grudar ; who, though enemies before, 
fought ſide by fide in the war. The Poet obtained his aim, for we 
find Calmar and Connal perfectly reconciled in the third Book. 


On Lubar's graſſy banks their ſtrength they tried, 
Lubar, a river in Ulſter. Labhar, loud, noiſy. 


Strike, 


N O T EIT * 


Strike, ſtrike the harp, Bragela's praiſe reſound, 


Bragela was the daughter of Sorglan, and the wife of Cuckullin. 
Cuchullin, upon the death of Artho, ſupreme King of Ireland, paſſed 
over into Ireland, probably by Fingal's order, to take upon him 
the adminiſtration of affairs in that kingdom during the minority 
of Cormac, the ſon of Artho. He left his wife Bragela in Dunſcaich, 
the ſeat of the family, in the Ifle of Sk 4 where the remains of his 

ic 


palace is ſtill ſhewn ; and a ſtone, to which he bound his dog Luath, 
goes ſtill by his name. 


The ghoſts of lofty heroes, lately ſlain, 


It was long the opinion of the antient Scots, that a ghoſt 
was heard ſhrieking near the place where a death was to happen 
ſoon after. The accounts given, to this day, among the vulgar 
of this extraordinary matter, are very poetical. The ghoſt comes 
mounted on a meteor, and ſurrounds twice or thrice the place 
deſtined for the perſon to die, and then goes along the road 
through which the funeral is to paſs, ſhrieking at intervals; at * 
the meteor and ghoſt diſappear above the burial Pee. 


NOTES 
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Line 611 


Line 637 


Line 1 
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Seen 


Sage Connal, diſtant from the ſons of fame, 


The ſcene of Connal's repoſe is familiar to thoſe who have been 
in the Highlands of Scotland. The Poet removes him to a diſtance 
from the army, to add more horror to 'the deſcription of Crugal's 
ghoſt by the lonelineſs of the place. It perhaps will not be diſagree- 


able to the Reader, to ſee how two other antient Poets handled a 
ſimilar Subject. 


When lo, the ſhade, before his cloſing eyes, 
Of ſad Patroclus roſe or ſeem'd to riſe, 

In the ſame robe, he living wore, he came, 
In ſtature, voice, and pleafing look the ſame. 
The form, familiar hover'd o'er his head, 

And ſleeps Achilles thus? the phantom ſaid. 


PorzE's HoMER. 


When Hector's ghoſt before my fight appears: 

A bloody ſhroud he ſeem'd, and bath'd in tears. 

Such as he was, when by Pelides ſlain, 

Theſſalian courſers dragg'd him o'er the plain. 3 
woln 
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Swoln were his feet, as when the thongs were thruſt, 
Fhrough the bor'd holes, his body black with duſt, 
Unlike that Hector, who return'd from toils 
Of war triumphant, in acian ſpoils : 
Or him, who made the fainting Greeks retire, 
And launch'd againſt their navy Phrygian fire. 
His hair and beard ſtood ſtiffen'd with his gore; 
And all the wounds he for his country bore. 
DRvpEx's VIRCII. 


Speak, ſon of Colgar / ſpeak thy great deſign, Line 55 


Connal the ſon of Caithbat, the friend of Cuchullin, is ſometimes, 
as here, called the ſon of Colgar, from one of that name who was 
the founder of his family. 


Like a thin ſmoke he ſees the ſpirit fly, 
And hears a feeble, lamentable cry. 
| Ports HoukR. 


Or, if 'twas Crugal's form, that ſtain'd the night, Line 6g 


The Poet teaches us the opinions that prevailed in his time, con- 
cerning the ſtate of ſeparate ſouls; from Connal's expreſſion, That 
the ſtars dim-twinkled through the form of Crugal,” and Cuchullin's 
reply, we may gather that they both-thought the ſoul was material ; | 
ſomething like the «30» of the antient Greeks. 2 


As oaks, tall-branching o'er the blaſted wood! Line 110 


As when heaven's fire 
Hath ſcath'd the foreſt oaks, or mountain pines 
With ſinged tops, their ſtately growth tho' bare 
Stand on the blaſted Heath. 


| — —— — — — . 
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MiLTox. 
As miſts that pour upon the valley fly, Line 195 


As evening miſt 
Ris'n from a river o'er the mariſh glides 
And gathers ground faſt at the lab'rer's heel 
Homeward returning, M:iLTovy. 


And 


© — 


= - 3 K 
| Line es And round his hall of ſhells no echo flies 


The antient Scots, as well as the preſent Highlanders, drank out 
of ſhells; hence it is that we ſo often meet in the old Poetry, with 
the Chief of Shells and the Hall of Shells. | 


Line a8 He roar'd midſt thouſands on the duſty Heath! 
Mediiſque in millibus ardet. V1Rs. 
Line 250 Like a tall hill amidſt the clouds of day ! 


Virgil and Milton have made a compariſon ſimilar to this; I ſhall 
lay both before the Reader, and let him judge for himſelf which of 
theſe two great Poets have beſt ſucceeded. 


Like Eryx or like Athos beſt he ſhews 
| | Or father Appenine when white with ſnows ; 
5 His head divine obſcure in clouds he hides, 
| And ſhakes the ſounding foreſt on his fides. 
Dzxyptns VIRGIL, 


— On the other fide Satan alarm'd, 
Collecting all his might, dilated ſtood 
Like Teneriff or Atlas unremov'd : 
His ſtature reach'd the ſky, 


| M1LToN. 
Line 333 In Muri's hall he learn'd to wield the ſword, 


Muri, ſay the Iriſh Bards, was an Academy in Ulſter for teaching 
the uſe of arms. The fignification of the .word is a cluſter of people ; 
* which renders the opinion probable. Cuchullin is ſaid to have been 
| | the firſt who introduced into Ireland complete armour of ſteel, He 
= is famous, among the Senachies, for teaching Horſemanſhip to the 
Ws Iriſh, and for being the firſt who uſed a Chariot in that kingdom, 
| Which laſt circumſtance was the occaſion of Offar's being ſo cir- 
cumſtantial in his deſcription of Cuchullin's car in the firſt Book. 


. 
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NOTES 
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The Druid ceas'd; and in Cuchullin's ear 


Vide Paradiſe Loſt. The ſecond night, ſince the opening of the 
Poem, continues : and Cuckullin, Connal and Carril ſtill fit in the 
place deſcribed in the preceding Book. The Story of Agandecca. is 
here introduced with propriety, as great ufe is made of it in the 
courſe of the Poem, and as it in ſome meaſure, brings about the 
cataſtrophe. 


The ſtrength of Starno, to a hoſt compar'd ! 


Starno was the father of Swaran as well as Agandecca. His fierce 
and cruel charatter is well marked in other Poems concerning the 
Times. . 


Who oft' round Loda's holy circle ſang, 


This paſſage moſt certainly alludes to the Religion of Locklin, and 


the ftone © 2 power here mentioned 1 is the image of one of the deities 
of Scandinavia. 


While Gormal's ſhades re-echoed with the ſound, 


Gormal is the name of a hill in Lockiin, in the neighbourhood of 
Starno's palace. 
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538 FFC 
Line 212 Fix d like a rock upon che ſandy ſhore ! | 18 5 


So ſome tall rock o'erhangs the hoary main, 

By winds aſſail'd, by billows beat in vain, 

Unmov'd it hears, above, the tempeſts blow, 

And ſees the wat'ry mountains break below. 

Porz's Hou. 


Line gag Myſelf, in royal ſtrength exulting till! 


Here the Poet celebrates his own actions, but he does it in ſuch a 
manner that we are not diſpleaſed. The mention of the great actions 
of his youth W ſuggeſts to him the helpleſs ſituation of his 

age; we do not deſpiſe him for ſelfiſh praiſe, but feel his misfortunes, 


Line 433 T'was then that Gaul, great Morni's ſon renown'd ! 


Gaul, the fon of Morni, was the Chief of a tribe that diſputed long 
he pre-eminence, with Fingal himſelf. They were reduced at laſt to 
obedience, and Gaul, from an enemy turned Fingal's beſt friend and 
greateſt hero. His character is ſomething like that of Ajax in the 
Iliad; a hero of more ſtrength than conduct in battle. He was ver 
fond of military fame, and here he demands the next battle to him- 
ſelf. The Poet, by an artifice, removes Fingal, that his. return may 
be more magnificent. | 


Line 346 Let thy lov'd ſpirit all my dreams controul, 
The Poet prepares us for the dream of Fingal in the next Book. 


* 


NOTES 
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Matvina's ſelf in yon ſweet form behold ! 


Fingal being aſleep, and the action ſuſpended by night, the Poet 
introduces the _ of his Courtſhip o Fviralliz, the _— of 
Branno. The Epiſode is neceſſary to clear * ſeveral paſſages in 
the Poem; at the ſame time that it naturally brings on the action 
of the Book which may be ſuppoſed to begin about the middle of 
the third night from the opening of the Poem. This Book, as 
many of Oſſians other compoſitions, is addreſs'd to the beautiful 
 Malvina, the daughter of Toſcar. She appears to have been in love 
with Oſcar, and to have affedted the company of the father after 
the death of the ſon, 


The viſion fades, the voice of muſic dies! 


The Poet returns to the ſubject. If one could fix the time of 
the year in which the aftion of the Poem happened, from the ſcene 
deſcribed here, I ſhould be tempted to place in Autumn. The trees 
ſhed their leaves, and the winds are variable, both which circum- 
ſtances agree with that feaſon of the year, 
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Line 67 Like diſtant thunder Swaran murm'ring fled, 


Ofſian gives the Reader a high idea of bimſelf. His very ſong 
frightens the enemy. This paſſage reſembles one in the eighteenth 


Jliad, where the voice of Achilles frightens the Trojans from the 
body of Patroclus. | 


Forth march'd the Chief, and diſtant from the crowd 

High on the rampart, rais'd his voice aloud ; 

So high his brazen voice the hero rear'd, | 

Hoſts drop their arms and trembled as they ſear'd. 
: Pork. 


Line 214 And mortal deeds, from O cars hand and mine ! 


Oſſian never fails to give a fine Charatter of his beloved ſon ; 
his ſpeech to his father is that of a hero; it contains the ſub- 
miſſion due to a parent, and the warmth that becomes a young 
warrior. There is a propriety in dwelling here on the actions of 


Oſcar, as the beautiful Malvina, to whom the Book is addreſſed, was 
in love with that hero. | 


— 


Line 223 Son of the King of Chiefs, from Morven's ſoil! 


The war-ſong of Ullin varies from the reſt of the Poem in the 
verſification. It runs down like a torrent; and conſiſts almoſt in- 
tirely of epithets. The cuſtom of encouraging men in battle with 
extempore rhymes, has been carried down to our own times. Several 
of theſe war- ſongs are extant, but the moſt of them are only a group 


of epithets, without beauty or harmony, utterly deſtitute of poetical 
merit. . | 


Line 259 Spread all my branners, whirling on the wind ! 


The' imperial enſign, which fell high advanc'd, 
Shone like a meteor ſtreaming to the wind. 


M1iLToON. 


Sun-beam 


: $4 


Sun · beam of war! with radiant light endued. 
Fingal's ſtandard was diſtinguiſhed by the name of fun- beam; 
probably on account of it's bright colour, and it's being ſtudded 


with gold. To þegin a battle expreſſed, in old compoſition, 
by lifting of the ſun-beam. | 


The arms of Moryen o'er the foe prevail'd, 


Above the reſt, the Sun who never lies, 
Foretels the change of weather in the ſkies, 
For if he riſe wawilling to his race, 
Clouds on his brow and ſpots upon his face ; 
Or if through miſts he ſhoots his ſullen beams, 
Frugal of light, in looſe and ſtraggling ſtreams, 
Suſpect a driſling day. 

ä DRvDEN's Vigil. 


Oft has thy boſom heav'd and Ggh'd with pain, 


For 'ere the rifing winds begin to roar, 

The rifing ſeas advance to waſh the ſhore ; 

Soft whiſpers run along the leafy wood, 

And mountains whiſtle to the murm'ring flood. | 
| Dzxypzn's Vikeii, 


Night's ſable canopy extending round, 


The rapid rains, deſcending from the hills, 


To rolling torrents {well the creeping rills. 
DxyDEN's VIRGIL. 
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Sage Connal, now on Cromla's bank reclin'd, 


The fourth day till continues. The Poet by putting the narra- 
tion in the mouth of Connal, who ſtill remained with Cuchullin on 
the fide of Cromla, gives propriety to the praiſes of Fingal. The 
beginning of this Book, in the original, is one of the moſt beautiful 
parts of the Poem. The verſification is regular and full, and agrees 
very well with the ſedate Character of Connal. No Poet has adapted 
the cadence of his verſe, more to the temper of the ſpeaker, than 
Offian has done. It is more than probable that the whole Poem 
was originally deſigned to be ſung to the harp, as the verſification is 
ſo various, and ſo much ſuited to the different paſſions of the human 
mind. is 


And ruſh'd, impetuous, to' ingraſp the foe ! 


This paſſage reſembles one in the twenty-third lad. 


Cloſe lock'd above their heads and arms are mix'd ; 
Below their planted feet at diſtance fix'd ; 


Now 


„„ 
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Now to the graſp each manly body bends: 

The humid ſweat from ev'ry pore deſcends ; 

Their bones reſound with i Lay ſides, ſhoulders, thighs, 
Swell to each gripe, and bloody tumours riſe. 


Pore. 
Go, Aidon's ſon! to aged Allad ſpeed--- 


Allad is plainly a Druid: he is called the Son of the Rock, from 
his dwelling in a cave; and the circle of ſtones here mentioned 
is the pale of the Druidical Temple ; he is here conſulted as one 
who had a ſupernatural knowledge of 2 from the Druids, no 


doubt, came the ridiculous notion of the ſecond ſight, which pre- 
vailed in the Highlands and Jes. 


Each like an oak withſtood repeated blows, 


| As the mountain oak 
Nods to the axe, till with a groaning ſound 
It ſinks, and ſpreads it's honours on the ground. 
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The hov'ring clouds on Cromla's top deſcend, 
This Book opens with the fourth night, and ends on the morn. 


ing of the ſixth day. The time of five days, five nights, and a 
part of the ſixth day is taken up in the Poem. The ſcene lies in 


the heath of Lena, and the mountain Cromla on the coaſt of Ulſter. 


The kind affections circulate around, . 


By the ſtrength of the ſhell in the original is meant the liquor 
of what kind it was, cannot be aſcertained at 


this diſtance of time. The Tranflator has met with ſeveral antient 
Poems, that mention wax-lights and wine as common in the halls of 
Fingal. The names of both are borrowed from the Latin, which 

lainly ſhews that our anceſtors had them from the Romans, if 
they had them at all. The Caledonians in their frequent incurſions to 
the province, might become acquainted with thoſe conveniencies of 
life, and introduce them into their own ä among the booty 
which they carried from South Britain. 


Of Trenmor's praiſe he ſung, belov'd and bold! 


Trenmor was great-grandfather to Fingal. The Story is introduced 
to facilitate the diſmiſſion of Swaran. 


Far 


N 0 . 
Far from the tone of Brumo's magic pow, | 


This paſſage alludes to the Religion of the King of Craca, ſee a 
Note on a ſimilar ſubjeQ in the third Book. | 


The Kings and Conquerors of the world befide ! 


This is the only paſſage in the Poem, wherein the wars of Fingal 


- againſt the Romans are alluded to.—The Roman Emperor is diſtin- 
guifhed in old compoſitions by the title of King of the world. 


Thy words are living, but thy deeds are dead--- 


Connan was of the family of Morni ;—He is mentioned in ſeveral 
other Poems, and always appeared with the ſame Character: the 


Poet paſſed him over in ſilence till now, and his behaviour here 
deſerves no better uſage. 


The rowing mariner's melodious lay, 


The praQtice of ſinging when they row is univerſal among the 


inhabitants of the North-Weſt Coaſt of Scotland and the Iſles. It de- 
ceives time, and inſpirits the rowers. i 


Ruſh'd through the foam, and baniſh'd all our woes! 


It is allowed by the beſt Critics that an Epic Poem ought to 


end happily. This rule, in it's moſt material circumſt nces, is ob- 
ſerved by the three moſt deſervedly celebrated Poets, Homer, Virgil 
and Milton; yet I know not how it happens, the concluſions of 
their Poems throw a melancholy camp on the mind. One leaves 
his Reader at a funeral; another at the untimely death of a 


ber ; and the third in the ſolitary ſcenes of an unpeopled 
world. 
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Such honqurs Ion to her hero paid. ü 
Aba peaceful a the mighty Hefor's ſhade. N 


92 | Pore s Hou. 


5 . He raisd his arm aloft, and at the word 
#23 x Deep in his boſom drove the ſhining ſword. 
The ſtreaming blood diſtained his arms around. 
And the diſdainful foul came ruſhing thro' the wound. 


. | DavpEx's VIRGIL. 


They hand in hand, with wandring ſteps and flow, 
Thro' Eden took their ſolitary way. / 
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| ON | 
CONLATH and CUTHONA: 
B Mp MACPHERSON. 


— $5 65.69% 
Rolls the blue Ocean round thona's iſle, 
Ithona, Iſland of Waves, one of the uninhabited Weſtern Iſles. 


His lov'd Cuthona fits, and drops the tear! 


Cuthona, the daughter of Rumar, whom Toſcar had carried away 
by force, | 


I ſaw the ghoſt of night paſs ſullen by, 


It was long thought, in the North of Scotland, that ſtorms were 
raiſed by the ghoſts of the deceaſed. This notion is ſhil entertained 
by the vulgar : for they think that whirlwinds, and ſudden ſqualls 
of wind are occaſioned by ſpirits, who tranſport themſelves, in that 
manner, from one place to another, 


Before his ſon, the great Ma-ronnan fell! 


Ia ronnan was the brother of Toſcar; the Franflator has a Poem 
in his poficſfion concerning the extraordinary death of that hero. 


How pleaſant, Clin! are thy deep ning vales ! 
Ulſter, in Ireland. | | 
3 Z 2 In 


Line 29 


Line 50 


Line 59 | 


Line 68 


Line 69 


Line 120 


Line 154 


Line 167 


Line 173 


c 
In bled Selania Toft the harp bewails, 
© Selamoth—heautiful to behold, the name of Toſcar's Palace, on the 


2 of Ulſter, near the Mountain Cromla, the ſcene of the Epic 
oem. | ; | =, 


Still trembles all the boſom of the deep, 


The face of Ocean ſleeps, 
And a till horror ſaddens all the deeps. TH 
Por zE's Hourx. 


And waits Cuthona with impatient eyes ! 


Cuthona, the mournful ſound of the waves; a poetical name 4 
her by Offan, on account of her mourning to the ſound o 
waves; her name in tradition is Gorm-huzl, the blue-eyed maid. 


ven 
the 


And to his wound points ghaſtly as he lies: 


| The ghoſt appears 
Of her unhappy Lord: the ſpeftre ſtares, 
And with eredted eyes his bloody boſom bares. 
DrxyDen's VII II. 


© "Twas bloody---then the hero's death ſhe knew, 


It was the opinion of the times, that the arms left by the heroes 
at home, became bloody the very inſtant their owners were killed, 
though at ever fo great a diſtance. | 


The ſcreaming fowls avoid the guarded dead! 


The ſituation of Cuthona is like that of Rizpah, Saul's miſtreſs, who 
ſat by her ſons aſter they had been hanged by the Gibeonites. 

„And Rizpah, the daughter of Atah, took ſackcloth, and fpread 
it for her upon the rock, from the beginning of the harveſt until 
water dropped on them out of heaven, and ſuffered neither the 
birds of the air to reſt on them by day, nor the beaſts of prey 
by night.” 2 SAM. xxi. 10. ns — 


7 


* While hoſtile viſions wrapt his ſoul away.“ 


The four leading Charakters in the Poem are Fingal, Cuchullin, 
Swaran and Gaul; the firſt far excelled the reſt, becauſe while he 
poſſeſſed all the warlike courage, for which the others were fo emi-— 
nently diſtinguiſhed, he concentered within himſelf the temper and 
the virtues of Cyrus. Cuchullin, terrible for ſtrength of body and 
ardour of mind to diſplay it, ſeems to be the Diomede of his army: 
Swaran in the gloom of his haughty, invincible ſpirit, reſembles 
Achilles, fearleſs, proud and unſeeling; and Gaul is not unlike the 
Ajax Telemon of the Greeks ; the Bards, who are occaſionally intro- 
duced, ſeem to animate the army. white they aſſiſt in arms, tike the 
Mentor and Ulyſſes of the Thad. So nearly do great geniuſes, of dif- 


ferent ages and climates, ede in che characters of their principal 
ligures. 


* The deaf ning ſound ſhot bang along the wood”--- 


The Paraphraſt, aware of the advantage here given to verbal 
Critics, begs leave to plead the Poetica Licentia in this, and a few 
other lines in the Volume, on account of his being unable to find 


words 


Line 611 


Line 637 


* 


552 


Line 92 


Line 181 


Line 209 


Line 347 
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vords ſo expreſſive in the-ſount,- to ſuit the ſenſe ; ſuch a hin "EY 
ſhould induce him to take ſuch freedom with the Kos av Language, 


which, though originally rude and arbitrary in its formation from 


others, is now brought to a beautiful ſtandard, by the labours of 


Lowth. Johnſon andithe brilliant conſtellation of Writers, who ex- 
emplified it's excellence in the days of Queen Anne, and not a 'few 


of the like ſtamp 1 in the * age. 


« The grey dogs wing many deaths ported. Wf 


This natural Tuperſtition.of : a ods age has reached even to ours. 
2 old women and children, among the mountains, believe in the 
pbetic power of * and owls in this reſpect. 


MY « Thou ſoften'd Chicf”---great Calmar then replied--- 


This-remonſtrance of Calmar againſt Connal is like that of Ul/ſes 
againſt Thyrfites, on a ſimilar occaſion; ſee [had B. 2. But Calmar 


is more violent and impaſſioned in his language, though the blows 


of Ulyſſes on the back of that buffoon were not over ſoft, though 
perſuaſive | Connal de ſerved no ſuch treatment; caution, not cowar- 
dice, was the motive of his language, although there was ſomething 
in the 160th line, unworthy : of the Character of — in general. 


« To whom thus Fergus, with a fearful eye. 


The Epiſode of Duchomar and Morna is replete with all that, which | 
ke. the eſſence of Tragedy, Terror and Pathos. 


0 The car of battle like the flame of death!“ 


Oſſian has embelliſhed his car, and all about it, and the perſon of 


the warrior within it, in a mode of deſcription which Homer himſelf 
has no where excelled. 


: _ « Weep 


„ 
« Weep in the caverns of the roaring wind Hi 


As the fair ſex are chiefly affefted by the conſequences of war, 
in the loſs of lovers, huſbands, ſons, fathers and brothers, Offan 
has often, as well as in this place, diſplayed them: in a deplorable 


ſtate from ſuch conſequences, with all the feelings of Nature, and that 


poetic propriety, which obtrudes the leading figure of afflidtion on 
the foremoſt ground af his picture! 


A gen'rous heart becomes a hero beſt.” 


Cuchullin exemplified this in his own conduct upon this occafion. 
He proved that perſonal animoſity did not reign in his breaſt, that 
atriotiſm alone inſpired his courage; and therefore he bids Swaran 
to his feaſt, whoſe refuſal is of a piece with all his conduct, till the 
concluding ſcene, when the ſuperior virtues of Fingal make a proper 
impreſſion on his mind. | | 
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Line 36 Thy voice is like the Son of Heav'n divine.” | _ 


It is very natural, that the light which enlightens every man on 
the bleak mountains of the North, and on the ſultry ſands of Africa, 
ſhould lead their inhabitants to ſome juſt conceptions of celeſtial 
things; James Albert, a native of Africa, who was converted to 
Chriſtianity, a few years paſt,” declared that he had an idea of God, 
as of a man in heaven, long before he heard of the name of Chriſt. 


Line 59 Stars dimly twinkled through his ſhadowy form !” 


This idea of Offian is worthy of Shakeſpeare. The tranſparency of 
an etherial ſorm gives us the trueſt notion of the nature of ſpirit we 
can have © in this muddy veſture of decay.” 


Line 73 My ſword might yet that feeble voice controul”--- 


This language gives us a ſtriking view of the wild courage of 
Cuchullin. | 


« Blow 


% I 8b 
Blow all ye winds! Cuchudlin wild began 


The news of the appearance of Fingal's feaſt, at the eve of the 
ſecond day, which, after a battle equal alone to that of the firſt, ended 


in che defeat of Cuckullin's army, was peculiarly welcome and well.. 


timed; it is no wonder, therefore, that it ſeems to tranſport him 
with ſuch evident expreſſions of joy! ſo that he bears the defeat 
with the more eaſe, and retires to be amuſed with the ſongs of his 
Bards, till fleep ends the ſecond day. Cuchullin, recalling to mind 
his having ſlain his friend Fergus in a duel (of which he tells an 
affecting tale) naturally imputes his defeat to that accident; but Carril, 
relating another of the ſame import, perſuades him to think ather« 
wiſe.— This ſcene ends the ſecond Book. 
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« Fingal---the' obedient Bard with warmth began.” 


The charaQter of the hero of the Piece begins to open upon us, 
with the Story of Starno's treachery and the puniſhment that followed 
it, from the bravery of Fingal; the death of Agandecca ſtreaks the 
tale with an affecting ſcene, which is remembered by him, fre- 


quently through the Poem, and, at the-end of it, moſt happily for 
the enemy. Ne gd 


© I never fear d- the redd'ning Chief replied” 


The honeſt indignation of Calmar, who came wounded from the 
field of battle, to tell Cuchullin of the approach of Swaran's army, 
was rouſed by what Connat ſaid though it was ſcarcely a ſhadow 
of imputation on his courage.---The tale, told of Cormar, the firſt 
of his family, is expreſſed by Oſſian in the moſt ſtrong and lively 
colours. Can the deep idea of perſonal bravery be conveyed in a 
circumſtance more ſtriking, than that of a man's eagerneſs to con- 
tend with a ſpirit on the wild ocean ? 


c But 


n OO + 
1 But | ſlowly naw the Chief bow'd down with pain.” 
This ſcene of Calmar's depreſſure under his wound, is feelingly 
deſcribed by Oſfan. | | | 
« Abalh'd, he fear'd to meet Fingal with ſhame.” 


After ſach a defeat, he felt his dignity; as the leader of the Iriſh 
army, fo debaſed, that he retired: to nurſe his grief, and continues in 
retirement, till Fingal had routed the enemy. 


: 


— 


“ Fingal now pointed to the fatal ſhore.“ 


The appearance of Fingal. his apprebenſions for the Iriſh army, 
and his friendly meſlage to Swaran, on Agandecca's account, give the 
Reader a molt favourable view of him at the firſt ſight, nor is he 
deceived in him afterwards. 


* O O car] bend the ſtubborn foe ſevere, 
Burt ſpare the feeble, in their trembling fear.” 


Mercy is ſo far from being the offspring of cowardice, that ſhe 
has always been found in the train of the moſt brave men, recorded 
in hiſtory ; ſo that we may rather ſtile thoſe rat than brave, who 
have ſcourged mankind, with no other view than to aggrandize their 
ſelves, or nation, like one half of the Roman tyrants. 


Friend of the weak the ſighing fair replied--- 
Io ſcreen the afflicted was the delight of Fingal, for which alone 


he exerciſed his power. The Story here recorded is one ſtriking in- 


ſtance of the truth of this obſervation. 
**Twas then that Gaul &c. - - oa 
That envy, which is excited by the- thirſt of glory, ſtirred up 


this ſecond Ajax to meet Swaran in ſingle combat; Fingal conſents 


to his requeſt, and the day ends with muſic. 
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© Who from the mountain graceful thus deſcen 


Oſſian takes occaſion here to introduce a pleaſing Epilide,* re- 
lating to himſelf and his deceaſed ſpouſe, which diverſifies the 
ſcene, and relieves the Reader's attention from ſcenes of a different 


The names of eight heroes, on each ſide being uncouth from 
the Erſe, and their deſcription not remarkably intereſting, are left 


out in the verſion, wherein no other paragraph of the Poem is 
omitted, 


„Like the mild Son of Heaven he chears the ſoul” 
Vide W. C's Note on Line 56 of B. 2. 
The mournful form of Agandecca roſe”--- 


The filent appearance of her ghoſt to Fingal, on her foreſeeing his 
conqueſt over her brother Swaran, is repreſented by ian i in a man- 
ner ſtrikingly natural and pictureſque. 


0 High 


1 


« High on the topmoſt point of Cromla's brow, 
He fat and wav'd his ſword to friends below.” 
Offtan has diſplayed, in Fingal's ſpeech to his army, on the appoint- 
ment of Gaul as their head in this day's battle, great eloquence to 
animate their zeal and obedience ; while there is a grandeur and ſim- 


plicity in. Fingal's placing himſelf, with his drawn ſword in his hand, : 


obvious to their view. on the top of Cromla, equal to any ſcene of 
the kind in the [lad! Nor is the ſubſequent deſcription of the 
battle given by Offtan, in point of fact, or ſimile, inferior to many 
of Homer's repreſentations. The defeat of Gaul, the lifting of the 
ſtandard of Fingal, and the ſubſequent progreſs of him and his army 
to the battle. with the ſpecches of himſelf and ſeveral of his friends 
are painted by Oſſian with his uſual fire. 


* Has Agandecca's friend by Fingal bled?” 


The natural ſweetneſs of Fingal's temper often breaks out, and, 
in no charatter of antient or modern hero, can we trace a ſtronger 
mixture of firmneſs and benevolence. 


« Conflicting paſſions ſway'd Cuchullin's ſoul!” 


The hero takes a view of the field of battle. Oſſan here ſhines 
in drawing the eagerneſs of Cuchullin to join Fingal's army, from 


which, Connal, with great difficulty diſſuades him. His apoſtrophe - 


on the- occaſion, which ends this Book, is pathetically ſuited to the 
agitation of his mind, between warlike ardour and ſhame ! 
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Line 66 © Swings him in air and down his branches lic!“ 


Oſſian has placed this great and deciſive combat in ſtrong colours 
before us. The ſubſequent behaviour of Fingal to his fallen enemy, 
adds new luſtre to his charaQter. 


Line 169 © Fingal in tears bends o'er him as he dies!“ 


The whole ſcene between Fingal and Orla, who fought the hero 
after having received the mortal wound, is painted by Offan in 
lively and affecting colours.---The moral meditations of Fingal on 
the fickle ſtate of the brave, the feelings of friends on their. loſs, 
his generous ſorbearance to flay his conquered enemy, and his ſym- 
pathy over him at his death, makes him riſe in our eſteem, which 
is increaſed by the paternal tenderneſs of grief, which he- diſplays on 
hearing of the death of a favourite fon, which is not excelled b 
that ſorrow, expreſſed by Achilles on the death of Patroclus, if it is by 
that of Priam on the death of Hector. 


Line 67 © Go, Aidon's ſon! to aged Allad ſpeed” 


' In this affecting Epiſode, Offian has introduced, in a very romantic 
ſtile, one of the antient Druids, and part of his ſuppoſed virtues 
to our view. Surely there muſt have been ſomething good in ſuch 
characters, to attract ſuch reverence from all around them, without 


power 


. 2-8 


power or riches. © The Reader is referred, for a more particular 
and a full Account of the Druidical Order to an excellent Poem, 


lately publiſhed by Murray, in Fleet-Street, called, The Fane of 
the Druids.” | 


Thou beſt canſt fing”---the rev'rend Bard replied--- 


Envy is not the ſoil, in which genius thrives ; what an le of 
candour is here drawn by Offtan in the perſon of Carril ! Praiſe well 
becomes the mouth of him, who deſerves it ; while Bards keep in 
the path of ſolid ſenſe and virtue, they need not dread, as they 
will not vent, that abuſe of others, which is too often ſanflified by 
the name of Satire ; but has never done much, if any, good, as it runs 
counter to the kind and perſuaſive ſpirit of Chriſtianity. 
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% Let wars and tumults hence for ever ceaſe!” 


The brave ſpirits love not war for itſelf---the deſtruttion of the 
human ſpecies is deſirable on its own account, only by thoſe, who have 
no other peace or ſatisfadtion. The kind uſage of Fingal at laſt 
overcame the very ſpirit of Swaran, which arms could not do. 


The ſiſter of the King his eyes behold.” 


Oſſian has here employed as much art as Homer did in the inter- 
poſition of Venus to ſave Paris from the ſword of Menelaus. 


Never ſhall Swaran, King! with thee contend” 


Harmony has often had the beſt effefts---Swaran here, as Saul 
among the Hebrews, felt the power of the harp---ſuch ſounds, with 
the charms of verſe, were intended, in the infinite Wiſdom of 
God, which only ſeeks the happineſs of man, to ſoothe and compoſe 
us under trouble and ſorrow. The vibrations of harmony, and effuſions 
of genius touch the organs of the ear, enter thus the ſoul, and 
tranſport it beyond itſelf, as it were * into the heaven of heavens!” 
I am ſorry for my friends, the Quakers, that they needleſsly deny 
themſelves ſuch divine ſenſations. What could prepare them better 
for the inhabitation of the Spirit, when evil tempers and evil thoughts 
are thus expelled ? | 

Not 


4 
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“Not ſo---the gen'rous Fingal quick replied” 


The noble offer of Swaran, and the nobler refuſal of Fingal ar“ 
ſtriking features, of ſubmiſſion to ſuperior abilities in the one, and of 
humility in the other, each ſeems to vie with the other in generoſity 
and goodneſs! If this ſpirit was increaſed in Kings and private life, 


peace and happineſs would ſpread through the world---and not 
till then. | 


Till their tall maſts ſeem loſt upon the tide !” 


The manner of Swaran's return with the remnant of his army, 
is placed by Oſſian, in a ſolemn and affecting light. The beſiegers, 
after their defeat, ſeem to move along the ſtrand, and mount the wave 
with all the honours of war, at leaſt of dignity. 


“At Ryno's tomb a luckleſs victim died” 


This circumſtance awakes his ſorrow ane w- ſo blended is grief and 


joy in this life; happy will be the other, where All tears ſhall be 
wiped away from our eyes!“ | . 


« Diſpel his grief, and give him all our joy !” 


The milk of human kindneſs ſeemed to overflow the breaſt of 
Fingal in the finer ſcenes of friendſhip---ſo much the more does the 
mind of man dread to have a perſon for an enemy---who makes a 


good friend? 


It is not thus, O Chief! thy eyes beheld 
Cuchullin marching from the glorious field !” 


The ſettled melancholy of Cuchullin for his defeat is not placed by 
Oſſian in a ſtronger light, than the pains-taking anxicty of Fingal to 
diſſipate the cloud. A capital ſtroke of ſorrow might give a caſt to 
our temper of life, but it is the province only of a real friend to 
alleviate, not to revile, to ſoften and to ſoothe like Fingal ; not, like 
Job's comforters, to accuſe and calumniate. 

Thus adding poiſon to the adder's ſting! Connan, in the ſequel, 
acts this part too well--who was yet as much beneath Cuchullin in the 
quality of courage, which he ſaw wanting in him, as Fingal excelled 
Swaran in the ſweetneſs of his temper. Thus the mean and the 
wicked are the firſt accuſers of mankind! 
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« O Chief! forgive the raſhneſs of the youth!“ 


The moderation of Fingal ſhines here conſpicuous, among his other 
virtue; ; he rebuked Connan---he extolled Cuchullin- this had a double 
efteft, to make the firſt repent of his error, and the latter to avert - 
thoughts of revenge by pleaſing reflections on his former glory. 


* Cuchullin's foul ſeem'd ſtarting from his frame!“ 


Fingal at laſt obtained a third victory, aſter defeating the arms of 
Swaran by force, and overcoming the darkneſs of his foul by love, he 
is ſo happy as to reconcile Cuchullin to himſelf. Good men alone are 
born to bleſs mankind ! | i 
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DEDICATED. TO A 


MORAL FRIEN D. 


SHORT ESSAY 
CHURCH CEREMONIES. 


OU ak my tenets; take them as they are ; 


Forgive my errors, and my crimes beware: 
Foe to no form, which any ſe& admires, 
But griev'd at him, who damps celeſtial fires ! 
With England's altar beſt delighted ſtill, 5 
Jo fix the judgment, and correct the will; 
Yet no blind bigot to her forms I bend, 
Nor praiſe her, where ſhe ſeems like Calvins friend! 
Nor boaſt of thoſe, who take the backward road, 
The love of Mammon for the love of God / 10 
Thoſe lukewarm, liſtleſs loiterers in her train, 


Who loath her cares, and feel her ſervice pain! 
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Some preſs me much to idolize her mode, 

And ſome adviſe to take a ſafer road : 

Not ſo ye zealots---learn this golden mean ; 
Breathe through her forms with piety ſerene : 
Joys from experzence, not from 7:tes, ariſe, ( 
Tis this alone that ſanctifies our ſighs; 

Tis this that gilds our penitence and pray'r, 
And makes ev'n ſaints and angels what they are 
Without it, vain is England's ſacred dome, 

And with it ſafe---as in the pales of Rome // 
Not all her ſacraments, her grand devorrs, 

Her folemn temples and her ſwelling chorrs ; 
Her length'ning aiſles, with organ-anthems fill'd, 
Her rev'rend Prieſts, in various learning ſtill d 
Not all her blood-bought excellence combin'd, 

: Can change the temper of the human mind. 
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How weak the boaſt of all external ſhow ! 
Tis love alone, that forms the Church below. 
Without it W----{ks and I might converts be, 


But what are converts without charity! 
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Bleſs'd had I been to feel the cumbrous gown 
Slip off from Churchill's ſhoulders on my own ! 
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Then had he ſmil'd, to ſee me take the road, 
With Quzxotte-ſteps, beneath his * pack-horſe load”--- 
For thirty pounds a year; ſuppoſe for ten; 
The reſt had {hd like oil adown my pen: 


If not; preferment had purſued my kill, 

In drawing W-/-y off, as true as Hi: 

One fide his face, while Fetcher drew the other; 
More to the /zfe---and friendly {ike a brother; 
Or had I ſneer'd at zeal with “ Gr-v-s or Gr-n,” 
My ſervice ſoon had rais'd me to a Dean : 

How could I mils by calling truth deceit, 

All warm devotion “ folly and a cheat?“ 

By mingling cards and prayer-books together, 
And killing time on © flander and the weather?“ 
Then had I pleas'd---for pleaſing is our meed, 
From reas'ning Prieſtley to inſtinctive Reid. 

Now ſpruce Divines, all powder and perfume ! 
Preach from the New Bath-Guide the day of doom; 
Or cull from Quzxotte's ſtories full of love, 

And genuine truth, deſcending from above ; 
Though not from inſhiration or the word, 


Leſt they ſhould prove offenſive to the Lord! 
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Good, righteous fouls, by ſterling humour led; 


Laugh and be fat! for all the faints are dead! 


And love the fairer ſex ; though not too many ; 
For, thus wiſe Solomon became a zany ! 

Others again the word of life divide, 

Nor lean too much on ſelf-denial fide ; 

Leſt they ſhould drive good brethren to deſpair; 
For, © who can fit religion to a hair?” 

None, none are perſect ſince the days-of Job, 
And Chriſtians muſt be ſay'd o'er all the globe.” 
Thus all are ſent (from blind compaſſion dear) 
To ſome elyfian world, we know not where: 


The mind is overlook d, that place alone, 


Where God on earth erects his gracious throne ! 


In humble hearts alone he loves to dwell ; 
Theſe his choice temples, e er ſince Adam fell! 
Whoſe uninſtructed ſons, poſlels'd of theſe, 
For ever did, and ſhall their Maker pleaſe; 


Though born on Turkiſh land, or Indian ſhores, 
Or where a nation the great Sun adores ! 
Such will be bleſs'd, though Pagan altars riſe, 


And waft their incenſe up to yonder ſkies ! 
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What boots the lifted eye, the bended knee ! 

What though all Chriſt:ans ſhould for once agree! 80 
Take from among them all things that offend, 

And leave not one poor rite to mar, or mend: 

Why all this labour? while the curſe within 

Lies unſubdued---the ſpreading curſe of fin! 

Fix'd to no ſet is godlineſs ſincere, 85 
Though ſome cry---* there it is and others here ;” 
Whoe'er enforces all the good he can, 

Shews the true temple : for that temple's Man. 
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Tell me, erities, ye that beſt can tell 
From whence this prurient plague of writing fell? 
The more it pains us, as the more we tend, 
New rhymes to perfect, and the old to mend; 
Bear with me once, or twice, or thrice again, | 5 
And then---I care not---ſnatch away the pen: 
Dip the dull muſe all o'er in Lethe's lake, 
And ſtop the Poet for the Poet's ſake : 
Perſuade him---for they are a teſty kind, 
And Bards, like Lee are ſeldom in their mind: 10 
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But from his elbows ſhove the muſes. far, 
= Whene'er he pens a breviat for the bar : 
: Leſt he ſhould ſhew, in open court, his crime, 
And write the declaration---all in rhyme ! 
And thus a nonſux muſt, of courſe, enſue, 15 
For all records muſt be both falſe and true: | 
And Engliſh elegant; ſince Norman lore, 
And legal dunces, are, long ſince, no more. 
Permit the Bard---in imitation's ſtile--- 
With preaching poems to relax your toll--- 20 
Shakeſpeare and Milton, Nom hon, Pope and Young ; 


With Hammond's harmony, may grace my ſong : 


* O ſave me, critics ! from oblivion ſave ! 
Indeed I am not, at the heart, a knave ! 
Look at me full, familiar let us be, 25 
For this may ſoften you, and lecture me- 
If &er I pen one ſatire on the mint, 
Or one void line that has no meaning in't, 
---Scourge me, my maſters---crop my leaden wings, 
For ſenſe and money are two precious things; 0 
Should e er my muſe if any muſe I have-— 


Preſs down one friend with ſorrow to the grave; 


F A M E. 


Or ſereen oppreſſion for the ſake of pelt, 

May the ſame wrong deſcend upon myſelf! | 
What ! Poets brib'd, or penſion'd to defend 3 5 
Pride in a foe, or meanneſs in a friend! 

Shall Indies vitiate what a God has giv'n, 

To raiſe the ſinking thought from earth to heav'n! 

Firſt let confuſion through the brain be hurl'd, 

And ev'ry Bard turn'd vagrant through the world ! 40 
Curs'd like old Shylock with his baſe defire, 

That quench'd the blaze of heaven's celgſtial fire! 

But few, we grant, a character obtain, 

And fewer hold the little fame they gain; 
One ſtrong in ſenſe, like Churchill, muſt depend 43 
On native vigour, and to proſe deſcend ; 

Running the period down ten fathoms deep--- 

By a long ſtring of lines to ward off ſleep - 

With inharmonious fury driving on, | 
Through thick and thin, amain, like jumbling Donne ; 50 
At any rate---eaſe, concord, and true grammar, 

All muſt give elbow-room to the great hammer 

Of chund' ring ſatire---leaping o'er all bounds, 


All forms and dignities---mere empty ſounds; . 
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Fit only to amuſe the idle brains 

Of parſing ſchool-boys, and of ſimple las * 
Others, like well-pois'd ſcaters on the ice, 
Trim up each phraſe--ſo elegant ſo nice 

So very ſmooth their velvet- organs move, 
That all is muſic, prettineſs and love; 

Like Cox's jewellery- bells, their tongue 
Drops, and takes up, by turns, the tinkling ſong ! 
Of thoſe, who join both energy and eaſe, 
How few go on, attentive ſtill to pleaſe ! 
Goldſmith plung'd headlong m hiftoric proſe-- 
And Ogilvie-too dubious to compole-- 

Shall forward others if he can to riſe, 

And get before him to his paradz/e / 


With learning fraught, cool judgment, taſte refin d, 


And all the muſic of a maſter's mind! 

His fancy's charms our-fix'd attention draw, 
Ting'd, like the rainbow, with religious awe ! 

Had fortune plac'd me near his genial rays, 
Friend of my youth, and patron of my lays ! 
Pleas'd had ve paſs'd the time with ſacred lore, 
And deck d with ſentiment the ſocial hour! 
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Garrick--a character not ſcann'd in haſte-- 

Who feign'd both good and ill with equal taſte ; 
Scrub--Lear--Drugger--Richard--Bobabil, 

No leſs than every thing--with peer-leſs {kill ; 80 
Quick and alert mere Mercury in grain-- 

Yet oft' as grave as Zara or R-m-ne ; 

Prieſt or buffoon--he'd take what part you'd pleaſe, 

And pen ſmart prologues with uncommon eale. 

Ah Roſcius ! well at laſt had ſenſe or age 85 
Remov'd thy genius from the motley ſtage; 

Where luſt and vanity, with rampant ſtride, 

Hold forth---what modeſt grace would wiſh to hide; 
Where Cato's murder, or Caſtalio's art, 

Firſt turns the ſtripling's head, and then his heart ! 90 
Where vice and virtue mingle in the ſcene, 

To form a pattern from the monſtrous mien! 

To each the audience muſt attend--to vice, 

Leſt CA. f- Id bon-ton ſhould dub you nice; 

To virtue overt, leſt your friend ſhould dread, 

To truſt you near his coffer, or his bed / 

* Be all things to all men” was wiſely taught 

By Paul, whoſe conduct well explain'd the thought; 
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But Ch-ſt-rfi-ld, by leſſons ſuch as theſe, 

Shall teach mere rakes and duelliſts to pleaſe : 
* My boy, theſe letters weigh, adore the fair, 
And never ſhew the world the man you are ; 


Read others--but let no one read your face, 8p 


Dance aurily ; do all things with a grace; 
Look keenly through the bright majeſtic robe, 


K-ngs are male-women, and the C-mm-ns mob. 


The female ſex--fine babes of larger growth! 
For Op'ras now--and now for Doctor South / 
Pleaſe them in all things--but, be ſure you pleaſe 
No vulgar wh-r-e--I never ſinn'd with theſe : 

Be tete-a-tete the moſt with married dames 
Commerce-gallant ſhould grace the natal flames ! 
Adieu, God bleſs ye, mind whatcer I ſay, 

Be good and virtuous, a-la-mode and gay.” 
Thus luſt forbids her vot'ries to approve 

The half-religious ſenſe of honeſt love ! 

Thus pride compels her crazy dupes to riſe, 
And claim undue dominion from the ſkies ! 

Not Alpine hills from Hannibal ſhall part 

Dear dreams of glory, riſing from his heart 
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Nor Julians pride forbear midſt burning pain 
To build--with globes of fire--the ſacred fane: 
Thus patriots aim to make one nation bleſs d, 
And turn ſworn enemies to all the reſt ! 
When thought preſides, ev'n_ Rome itſelf ſhall hire 125 
Her Pontiffs, Augurs, and her Salian choir! 
In days of old ev'n ſuperſtition hurl'd 
Some mediate demon on a Heathen world ! 
Tis thought divine, that wins and helps us on, 
To live like Miſſon, or to die like Donne - 130 
How vain and fickle is the tranſient blaze 
Of ſtupid ſtarers, and of wild huzzas ! 
Mere fame, a bubble on the dancing tide, 
Burſts into air, as ſoon as it is eyed; 
Nor ever fills the aching void we find, 195 
When thought ſucceeds the whirlwinds of the mind ! 
To ſhift this thought--of dying and of ſin-- 
A Saviour tortur'd, and his foes within ; 
We turn the edge of reaſon full to ſenſe, 
And join the libertines for ſelf-defence : 140 
Or elle, for fear of ridicule, deſpiſe 
What God, and ſaints and angels only prize-- 
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The mind, that was in him who liv'd and died, 
Freely to give it all the world beſide! 
Mere fame, fought only for itſelf to raiſe 
A mole of earth to univerſal praiſe, 


Muſt, when we mount to ſome ſuperior ſphere, 


Leave the quick organ of the liſt'ning ear; 


And then, what matters it, though Kings ſhould quote 
Some well-turn'd proverb, which we ſpoke or wrote ; 
Some modern thought--full forty ages old, 


But lately dreſs'd anew, or ſmartly told; 
What gain to us, in other worlds employ'd, 


In heaven's great palace, or ſome ghaſtly void ; 


Involv'd in glories of unclouded hght, 

Or loſt in horrors of infurnac'd night! 

What gain to us, ſhould dying worms contrive 
To keep in jubilees our names alive ! 

How ſmall the portion added to our bliſs ! 
And empty comfort if we die amiſs! 

If then we all court honour all we can-- 

(And active ardour helps the life of man, 


From Prufſia's daring Prince, who never yields, 


Down to the peaſant, emp'ror of the fields 5 
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If without fame each genius cannot reſt, | 165 1 
Let each purſue the line he judges beſt; 
Uſe be the ſpur, while honour waits behind, 
To crown each toilſome labour of the mind ; 
As various nature, for her various call, 
Forms all for each, and every one for all; 170 
Thus glow, ye prieſts, with piety divine! 
Ye poets, teach divinity to ſhine ! 
Ye ſtateſmen! Kings! ambition's elder birth ! 
The firſt of . gifts, or curſes of the earth! 
Shine in your ſpheres, in wiſdom, grace and love, 175 
Like heaven's great Monarch, and his court above! 
Ye Lawyers, umaelites by mere conſtraint ! 
All hands againſt you, yet too bold to faint; 
Call juſtice forward to maintain her cauſe, | 
And learn of Blackſtone to digeſt your laws ! 180 
Ye Dottors--like your ſkeletons, in wit 
Too keen for Chriſtians we muſt all admit : 
Ye ſearchers into Nature's ſecond ſpring-- 
* As for the firſt- tis nothing--every thing; 
An atom or an idle god, that ſees 185 
With eyes of ſlumber--and enjoys his eaſe; 


Like 
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Like Epicurus,” . congenial brain 
Thought all things, ſave himſelf, contriv'd in vain : 
O ye wiſe reas'ners! view your neighbour's ſkull, FB 
Then dare ſuſpett your Maker for a fool 190 
Dare, if ye can, with ſhameleſs front defame 
The wondrous former of the human frame! 
Pure animals! enliven d all with blood, 
Or zther ſpirits--ſubtle if not good: 
Be wviſe and ſtudy for the health of man: 196 
| But, bleſs the cauſe from whence our race began : 
That Being, whence all other beings roſe, 
The great Phyſician of all human woes ! 
Who wounds and heals the better part, the mind, 
Nor leaves us, when we leave this frame behind! 200 
And all ye other artiſts, born to aid, 
With manual labour, or mechanic trade, 


Or taught, divinely, fcience to explore, 
For God gives wiſdom, though ye ply her pow'r ; 
|  »£| Let each in beauteous order fill the ſcene, 205 
Like wheels and organs in this vaſt machine 
But you, ye rakes ! mere expletives 1n life ! 


Who doat on woman, but deteſt a wiſe! 
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Ye wiſe free -· thinkers, innocent of thought, 

Free · agents, ſeldom acting as ye ought! 

Ve gentry, born and bred for ſome deſign, 
Though now for ſcience and for trade too fine ! 
Ye buſy loit'rers, half a-kin to beaus, 

Whoſe time and talents prove their greateſt foes ! 
Employ'd, the ſeaſons round, as each invites 

To wholeſome baths, and innocent delights ! 
Know this, that ſeaſons and eſtates were giv'n 
For nobler uſes, by indulgent heaven ! 

Nor were your anceſtors with titles bleſs'd, 

Save for ſome office to aſſiſt the reſt; 

The weal of counties, or of Kings, to fix, 
Not to form cyphers on a coach and fix! 

Yet let our bus'neſs be whate'er it will, 

If choice attend not, tis but drudging ſtill; 
Like galley- ſlaves confin'd to tug the oar, 

All pain behind, all pumiſhment before! 

Can taſte, improvement, riſe without our vote ! 
Ne'er then had Gard'ner bled, or Sherlock wrote! 
Never had Britain to the world unveil'd 

One Wolf, unable to reſiſt or yield ! 
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Such a long line of geniuſes ſublime, 


From antient ages to the preſent time! 


Such hoſts of Heroes, Senators and Bards, 


Whoſe mem'ries fame with ample truth rewards ! 
As well might veſſels ſail without a maſt, 


As genius ſhine, unſettled to it's taſte-- 
Nor yet ſhould ev'ry fon obtain his way, 
To-morrow alters what we plan to-day-- 


| Youth ever captious, fanciful and wild, 


May mark the man, but oft” miſleads the child; 


Let riper years diſcover what they are, 


Then parents ſettle thoſe beneath your care; 
For want of this, mechanic Prieſts we ſee, 
And Lawyers only fit to fell a tree-- 
Mechanics--idly muſing oer their tools, 
Unriddling all the problems of the ſchools! 
While each benign Academy ſupphes | 
Thoſe who with ſtudy, never hurt their eyes ! 


How ſtrange the contraſt here, and what the cauſe, 


But blind miſtake of Nature's obvious laws; 
Who moſtly marks her children for her uſe, 
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When partial fondneſs makes us miſapply 
Our darling's forte, and ſhove him all awry; 
Clowns to the pulpit, preachers to the bar-- 
And beaus, white finger'd, to the toil of war: 
If parent-Nature bids my pen obey, 
Or kindly throws one ſcience in my way ; 
Her ſacred dictates gladly I'd purſue, 
And keep the path of Providence in view! 
Fix'd to his choice the lover learns to pleaſe, 
Or bear misfortune with the greater eaſe ! 
Truſt me--no Bolingbroke I mean to praiſe-- 
A Deiſt once half damn'd a Poet's lays-- 
Such peers and patrons--better ſhunn'd than ſought-- 
Mere merry-andrews on the ſtage of thought ! 
Such let me not be proud to call my friends, 
Or covet fame for mere finiſter ends ! 
Though gold and genius may unite to blind, 
Or dazzle half the race of human-kind ; 
Far be the thought, too far it cannot be- 
To praiſe an infidel for praiſing me ! 
Gold! genius ! what are theſe, when death invades, 
And caſts all glitt ring colours into ſhades ! 
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Internal good alone ſhall then remain, 


And it's great Author ſmoothe the bed of pain: 


O when the pulſe beats back into the heart, 

And my worn ſpirit wreſtles to depart: 

Around my pillow, may no mutes attend, 

But thoſe who love as Chriſtians to the end! 
„And when cold death o'er Nature ſhall prevail, 


And all the lively pow'rs of language fail, 


Then through my ſwimming eyes may tranſport break-- 
My laſt looks mean the bliſs I cannot ſpeak!” | 
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O feel for others woe, and bear our own, 
Is great in man, though not in man alone 

Superior to us all, the Saviour bled, 
With firmneſs died, to raiſe us from the dead! 
Shall we then call it manly to deny, 5 
For brother-duſt, the ſolace of a figh!_ 
Come, thou bright Pattern! ſhed thy love abroad ! 
O Saviour! give us ſomething of the God! 
Enlarge our hearts, with ſympathy like thine, 
And make us human here, if not divine! | 10 


Curs'd 


592 | 1 N E 8, &c. 


Curs'd is the callous wretch, that dares not feel; 
That head of prudence and that heart of ſteel; 
Whom av rice bears away without controul; 
Who gives his body whats denied his ſoul: 

That care, that carking, anxious, painful care, 
Which from another's toil ſtill makes him ſpare: 


Though he'll not give that ſlave, that wretched elf! 
More than will ſerve to benefit himſelf ! 3h 

As days increaſe, arithmetic ſhall tell 

New heaps of int'reſt, whether ſick. or well: 20 

Here center all his feelings, hopes and fears; | 

The world may burſt in mis ry round his ears! 

Deaf to the ſound--he plods ſecure along, 

And heeds all Bedlam, like an empty ſong ! 

Not ſo the Man of Sorrows liv'd and died; 25 

Repentant ſinners found him all their guide: 

The poor, the maniac, and the lazar found 


His ear ſtill liſt'ning to their plaints around ! 


Bowels of mercy, boundleſs love he ſpread, 

Till on the tree he bow'd his rev'rend head! 30 
| Nay, from the grave he rais'd to worlds on high, | 
'F The ſelf-ſame nature, the ſoft, pitying eye! 


The 


* 
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The human heart concerned for human weal, 

And thus can know what all his ſuppliants feel! 
Inſpir'd by him, whoſe breath firſt warm'd our clay, 
And ſtill prepares us for eternal day ! 

By him inſpir'd, whoſe love can only ſave ; 

O let each drop one tear upon the grave 

Of poor, affliqted Dodd /--what though his hand, 
Urg'd by diſtreſs, his own diſaſter plann'd ; 

What though bewitching praiſe and crowds polite, 
And royal ſun-ſhine dimm'd his feeble ſight ; 


What though careſs'd on grandeur's {lipp'ry rene, 


He ſaw, and felt all danger but his own! 

All cannot thus the tempting height aſcend ; 
Or ſome that ſternly blame, would feel his end! 
Man is but man--the beſt may fall like him; 


We ſink without, but with ſupport we ſwim ! 
The hand which bore up Peter on the wave, 
Is, when we ſee not, often ſtretch'd to ſave; 

In various ways, unſeen, that gracious hand 
Hath reach'd between us and the ſinking ſand ! 
How many a miſer, rotten at the core, 


Whoſe fair exterior ſimple minds adore ; 
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&c. | 
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Whom 


394 
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Whom law makes honeſt : precious friends to law ! 


Whom nothing elſe ; not hell itſelf, can awe! 


Ho many ſuch, with perfect eaſe, condemn 


What ſeems, you'd think, aſtoniſhing to them ! 
Each public act of fraud--tis ſtrange to ſee 


The ſecret friend for once with ſaints agree 
He thanks his ſtars---with lifted hands and eyes! 


He thanks not Him, who ſtudded yonder fkies ! 


That all his actions bear the legal teſt-- 
he fruits of wiſdom ſeated in his breaſt ! 
Not that old-faſhioned wiſdom from above, 
That us'd to iſſue from, and lead to love! 
Fix'd in apoſtles and weak ſaints of old-- 
But Midas art of turning all to gold! 

Not the mild ſapience Socrates purſued ; 


The guardian- genius of the great and good! 


But of an earthly, ſelfiſh, griping kind, 
Which Indian ſlaves in Chriſtian boſoms find! 


Not even the dawning ſapience of our iſle, 


Which taught the gen'rous Briton, void of guile, 
To ſpare the bended foe--nor that which led 


Young Edward's heart to bleed, whene er he read, 


70 


75 


With 
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Wich tearful eye, death's unrelenting ſcroll, 
That parts the body from the trembling ſoul l 
Think not, when Nature's frailty I deplore, 
“That fate I deem her fix d, ſuperior pow'r! 
Far be the curs'd idea from my mind, 

To cenſure God, and clear all human kind: : 
At firſt unbiaſs'd freedom marks the will, 

And heav'n holds out the power to conquer ill! 
If not--from whence that ghoſt we conſcience call, 
Which haunts the ſecret pillows of us all! 
Which ſtill-ere habit hugs the chain of ſin, 

F orewarns, chaſtiſes, or rewards within ? 

If no ſuch pow'r, no ſenſe of right or wrong, 
Had e er diſturb'd us, as we roll'd along; 
 Urg'd by mere accident, or blind decree, 
Remorſe had ne er touch'd you, or wounded me! 
O may we never palliate guilty fraud, 

Or ſanQtion vice, though ated by a Laud / 
Still may we dread to back licentious zeal, 

Or damp the penitence of thoſe who feel ; 

Of thoſe, who, cheated by our ſubtler foe, 
Like Dodd, or David, feel the' extreme of woe! 
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May ſuch ariſe more glorious from their fall, 
And cleave to Him who bled alike for all! 
Thoſe ſaints, who feel no fins to be forgiv'n, 
Yet darkly hope ſome unknown, future heav'n ; 
Or deem forgiveneſs here a dream at beſt, 

Feel no divine ſenſation, like the bleſs'd ! 

Tis love compels me ; not the love of fin ; 

To grieve for all who harbour it within; 
To pardon till, or hide the fault I ſee, 

Unleſs that evil find a place in me : 


Slave to no ſect- though wrongly judg'd by thoſe, 
Whoſe kind compaſſion ſpeaks them not my foes; 110 
Who bid me to my native © candour ſlide, 

And loſe the prize, by yielding to the tide: 

Slave to no ſe&--though that I moſt embrace, 

Where reaſon ſerves the ſov'reign cauſe of grace; 

Where ſelf-denial ſhews the ſingle eye, -115 
And love has baniſh'd een the fear to die! 


Slave to no ſett--my friend, nor bitter grown, 


Againſt all modes of worſhip, fave my own; 
With joy, not envy, others' good I praiſe, 
And mourn their evil, with unfeigned lays! 120 


Curs'd 


11 ET 
Curs d be the verſe--oblivion ſeize the line, 
That marks the mem'ry of one poor divine! 
Or dares apply the ſtain of guilt to thoſe, 
Who lov'd or ſooth'd him under all his woes! 
The die is caſt-ſuſpence no longer draws 
Her tort' ring veil, 'twixt mercy and the laws: 
Yet ſure, if ever mercy could be ſhewn; 
If any object claim'd it, as his own; 
If weeping Magdalens, or debtors bleſs'd, 
Or drowned men ſhould plead in mercy's breaſt; 
The poor man's friend had liv'd, but let us view 
The cauſe: the awful doom had reached Perreau /. 
With juſtice ſimilar the wiſe decree :. 
Both ſhould, or neither, fear the fatal tree! 
Farewel--to peaceful manſions driv'n at laſt ! 
Thy ſtorm is o'er, thy hurricane is paſt ! 
Sleep in the boſom of thy pard'ning God; 
While we with rev'rence tremble at his-rod ! 
Purſue the. ſacred path where virtue leads, 


And ſtart, with horror, at unrighteous deeds! 


123 
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135 
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Evin in idea, dread the ſap of ſin, 

And drag, with pray'r, the monſter from within! 

'Twas thus our early union firſt began, 

In fear of God, and ſympathy to man: 

Ere op'ning faith beam'd gladneſs on the ſoul, 

Ere well we knew from whence our reas'nings ſtole ; 

When Nature's cheek with various paſſions glow'd, 
And all the virtues, in their turns, beſtow'd ; 

| Drew, as they paſs d, the raptur'd heart along, 

In Fielding eloquence, or Thompſon's ſong! 

Nor bluſh we to recall our ſimpler days, 

When genuine pathos ſpread her varying rays; 

When heav'd, for fancied woe, the willing ſigh, 

And the tear ſtarted from the gliſt'ning eye; 

While awkward ſhame, the fruit of ſilent grace, 

In bleſt confuſion wrapt the bluſhing face! 

O had we never turn'd this bliſs aſide, 

For joys leſs real, leſs to heav'n allied; 


Soon had we reach'd, with conſcience for our friend, 


Where reaſon bids us to begin and end 


145 
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Soon had we reach d that ſtate, which angels know, 
That humble love vouchſaf'd to men below ! 
Soon had the ſeed impaſſion'd Nature veil'd, 
Sprung into ripeneſs, and o erſpread the field, 
With various fruits, to full perfection grown, 
The gift celeſtial, yet the toil our own ! 

This we may gain, nor ſinfully implore 

The gaze of genius, or the ſmile of pow'r ! 

If outward greatneſs chance to haunt our road, 
Still let it follow, never be purſued ; | 
Leſt on the top of fortune's ladder plac'd, 

Our heads turn giddy, and we drop diſgrac'd ! 
Content without the ton of life, the art 

To worm corruption through the human heart; 
Plain let us live, as Hanway liv'd and died, 
With God and reaſon only on our fide! 

Let faſhion, vilely marking man from man, 

In ſimple pomp, on poor diſtinction's plan; 
Miſtaking impudence and outward ſhow, 

For all we ought to practiſe or to know; 


170 
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180 
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Let faſhion take her flight, nor leave behind 

One vice or ſatire on the human mind; 

While ſterling- merit, in true Britiſh taſte, 
Reſumes her empire oer the indignant breaſt! IEP 
Let faſhion, only baſhful for the truth, | 183 
In hoary age re- act the whims of youth; 
Ne'er may her magic make us change our plan; 
Nor live beneath the character of man! 
Let reaſon, almoſt baniſh'd from our iſle, 
Still nobly lead us from that ſpecious guile ; 190 
Which hypocrites polite, from St-nh-pe's © grace,” : 
Indulge, to ruin all the human race; | 
While ev'ry ton their proteus-forms aſſume, 

At Church good Chriſtians ; infidels at home; 
Sedate with cits, to cheat them in their way, 195 
Then in an inſtant all for whores. and play; 
Leſt they ſhould not be flatter'd, or not pleaſe 
All knaves and fools, with elegance and eaſe : 
Let reaſon, once eſteem d a ray divine, 


From ſuch deluſion lead your heart and mine. 


* 


Too 
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Too eaſy bias d, Dodd deplor'd the day, 
He lean'd to faſhion's all alluring ſway ; 
Till loſt in popular applauſe and pride, 
He fell ;--but reaſon rul'd him ere he died: 
Thus to her ſceptre let us ſuppliant bend, 
Cheriſh her light, and to her lore attend; 
Thus led, ſuperior bliſs we ſoon ſhall feel, 
Unbounded love, and untyrannic zeal ; 
Faith acting patience, hope inſpiring peace, 
And pity, taking in the human race; 
Deluſive all, inferior joys we find, 


Man's nobleſt pleaſure centres in the mind! 
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Joys from experience, not from vites, ariſe, Line 17 


The Author was bred up, and continues attached to the Church 
of England; if her dofrines were experienced by her members in ge- 
neral, as they were by her founders, he is perſuaded, that ſhe would 
have ſeen few ſeQaries divide from her worſhip; Mr. Peronet's _ 
Dialogue between the Pulpit and the Deſk,” is the beſt expoſitor of 
the Author's meaning at large. 


With Quixotte-ſteps, beneath his * pack-horſe load he 36 


An expreſſion of Churchill, the late celebrated Poet, who refigned 
his office in the Church the words included in commas are his. 
It is a wonder, that more, who like him drag on heavily in the ſervice, 
do not reſign ſuch a burden. 


In drawing W-/-y off, as true as Hi. Line 40 
Sir Richard Mi, a Gentleman of great fortune and excellent 

character, but ſo attached to Calviniſm, at a certain period, that 

be exerted his poetical, as well as proſaic talents (formidable in a 

right cauſe I) againſt the doctrines of Arminius and Mr. Fokn Weſley ; x 

but was obliged to yield to the more weighty arm and arguments of [ 

a Fletcher !---This Eflay was written about ten years ago, when the 

diſpute ſubſiſted, ſo was alſo the Eſſay on Fame. 


From | 


Line 30 


ine 38 


N 1 
From reas' ning Prieſtley to inſtinctive Reid. 

Dr. P. the celebrated Philoſopher of our day, who has traced. 
and adapted, the exact conſequence of Locke's reaſoning on innate 


ideas---viz. the total diſſolution or annihilation of ſoul and body be 
death ;---to undermine the fanatic Calviniſm of is day, Mr, Locke un. 


dermined too much, and made man a mere animal. Dr. Reid, with the 


Ingenious Biſhop Brown of Ireland, and Dr. Beattie, ſet up, and 
wiſely defended a contrary ſyſtem, whereon Chriſtianity can have 
ſome foundation ; the Author of this Elfay avows his hearty appro- 
bation of Biſhop Burnet's ſentiments, conveyed in his moſt edifyin 
Account of the Life and Death of that illuſtrious penitent, the Earl 
of Rocheſter, in theſe words“ We have many abſtrafted notions and 
ideas of immaterial things, which depend not on bodily figures: ſome 
fins, ſuch as /alſekood and ill nature, were ſeated in the mind, ag 
luſt and appetite were in the body; and, as the whole body is the 
receptacle of the ſoul, .and the eyes and ears are the organs of 
ſeeing and hearing, ſo is the brain the ſeat of memory; yet the 
power or faculty of the memory lies in the mind; and fo it is no 
inconceivable thing, that either the ſoul, by its own ſtrength, or by 
the means of ſome more ſubtle organs, which may be fitted for it 
in another place, may ſtill remember as well as think.” Burnet's 
Life of Rocheſter, page 50. If Mr. Locke had confined his doftrine 
aginſt innate ideas to the attachments and concerns of this material 
world, for which we muſt be trained by material ideas (if we may 
ſo ſpeak) Dr. Prieſtley could not, as he now may, follow up the 
doarine to a diſſolution of body and foul at death. Had Locke 
foreſeen the natural conſequence of his reaſoning, ſo aptly deduced 
by Dr. Prieſtley, the Chriſtian Locke, who wrote ſuch excellent 
Notes on Paul's Epiſtles, would have ſhuddered ! 


Laugh and be fat ! for all the ſaints are dead! 


One grand error runs through this age, to argue /anf{ity out of the 
world, becauſe we have not, as many ſay, in theſe times, the faith 
of Apoſtles to work miracles. The promiſe of the Spirit, is, in the 
New Teſtament, confined to no age or ſeaſon for either purpole, 
prove it who can, | 


Shews 


N O T E 8. 
Shews the true temple : for that temple's Man. 


Moſt people's virtues are ſo void of love, nay, of natural affection; 
ſo obſcure and languid, that they ſhine not, by their own light, but 
merely by the faults, follies and misfortunes of others :---juſt like 
ſome negative beauties, that ſeem ſuch, only by the appearance of 
deformities in other people :---ſo ſhine numbers of our modern Chriſ- 
tians, that want eus and Heathens to be converted to Chriſtianity, 
Papiſts from ſuperſtition to common ſenſe, and men (far better and 
wiſer than themſelves) from enthuſiaſm ! 


Riſum teneatis, amici 


rr. &c. 


And ſtop the Poet for the Poet's ſake-- 


% And feaſt the threſher for the threſher's ſake,” 


STzrnexn Duck. 
Shakeſpeare and Milton, Thompſon, Pope and Young ; 


An imitation of that line in the Poet Ennus--- 
„Juno, Veſta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars,” 


But the Britiſh Bards far excelled all Ennzus's gods and goddeſſes in 
godlineſs! 


Indeed I am not, at the heart, a knave ! 


Alluding to the remark of a Reviewer on a certain Sermon, which 
he called * a piece of impious and dull buffoonery —and was pleaſed 
to add The Author is one of that numerous claſs, who imi- 
tate Sterne, not in his wit and humour, but in his zndecency and ex- 
travagance”---although another critic was pleaſed to ſay- We muſt 


except a few intervals, where ſome faint rays of humour are 
diſcernible”--- 


| „Who ſhall decide, when Doftors diſagree !” 
Let every man judge for himſelf. 
4H2 * Of 


Line 8 


Line 20 


Line 24 
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* Of parſing ſchool boys, and of fimple ſwains 1 


The ten lines within the above inverted commas were deſigned to 


repreſent the galloping humour ob Churchill, in ſeveral of his. Poems 


Line 65 


Line 68 


Line 86 


too conſpicuous! But the Roſciad and the Prophecy of Famine (though: 
the latter, on account of our union with Scotland, ill became an 
Engliſh pen) were pieces of the firſt rate, in point of poetry, critical 
acumen, and pointed ſatire. Dr. a who was far the inferior of 
our Engliſh Juvenal, in the line of the Muſes, undervalued the talents. 
of the Bard, who only loſt fame, in ſome meaſure, through the 
excels of his avarice for it and the ſtile of his life, after ſhe became 
his friend. He, therefore, did not take time to gather up the looſe 
ſprigs of laurel, which were growing thick around him, to compoſe: 
a crown, equal to the weight of his talents. | : 


Goldſmith plung'd headlong in hiſtoric proſe-- 


The ingenious Author of that beautiſul piece, called the Traveller 


and one or two little Poems beſides, deſerted the Mules for: 
hiſtory. | 


And get before him to his paradiſe ! 


The Elyſium of this Author, excells even his other Poems. His. 
exquiſite :mztations of all our great Britiſh Poets in this piece, and. 


the inchanting harmony of it's numbers, render it equal to any 


thing of the kind in the Engliſh language. 
Remov'd thy genius from the- motley ſtage, 


Great reformation on the ſtage has certainly. taken place, fince the 
days of Charles the Second ; but much remains to be done.---Let. 
the Theatre be really the ſchool of virtue: it would prove inoffenſive 
to thoſe, who cannot now reliſh it altogether, and therefore are, not 
without very good reaſon, led to condemn it altogether. If it 
reſtrained wit from obſcenity, and ridicule from prophanenels--- 

| | | | deſcended 


deſcended not into the puerility of pantomime---the, province of 
puppet-ſhows! and ſuffered the exhibition of no ſentiment, counter 
to thole we imbibe from Scripture, or the moral ſenſe within us; 
the Theatre---let me not bluſh at ſo noble and Chriſtian an 1dea--- 
would :mprove the manners of the people---would prepare them to 
reliſh. ſomething greater ſtill; for the lively moral leſſons of 
Shakeſpeare are inferior, and inferior only to thoſe of our Saviour. 
Let us ſuppoſe no Theatre exiſted in ſuch a place as London, where 
fo many thouſand people, awake to all the pleaſures of ſociety, are 
daily ſeeking them in different ways, from the King down to Sir 
Jelfery Dunſtan---would not the votaries of vice flock to worſe 
amuſements than that of Zara, Macbeth, The School for Scandal, 
or The Man of the World ! Let thoſe who have the deepeſt ſenſe 
of Religion upon their minds, and who know mankind, judge the 
paſſion of the mob, eſpecially, after amuſements, which will drive 
them to aſſociate for the worſt of purpoſes, if not wiſely divertcd into a 
channel, which may, by the art of genzus, lead them gradually on to 
ſabſtantial happineſs.---The Theatre may be made, on the above 


plan, this channel for virtue, which now it is not compleatly ; let 
other critics ſpeak, © How few Comedies there are in our language, 


which a man of taſte would chuſe to ſee repreſented before virtuous 


women, or to be read in the cloſeſt to his wife, his daughter or his 


filter ? The Comedies of Cong reve, Ku in and Farquhar are dif- 
tinguiſhed by wit, humour 2, character; but they are diſtinguiſhed 


alſo by vice and falſe ridicule, and licentiouſneſs is ſo interwoven with 


the texture of the fable, that all attempts to ſtrip them of their mere- 
tricious allurements, and adapt them to- the chaſte taſte of a refined' 
audience, have failed of ſucceſs.” 


Engliſh Review; Feb. 1786, p. 124. 
© Be good and virtuous, a-la-mode and gay.” 


The Author of theſe lines is bold to ſay that this Epitome of 
the licentious letters is no unjuſt one. Court-politeneſs ſhould only 
chiſſel off the roughneſs of awkward ruſticity. If it goes farther--- 
if it commences. a. genteel bawd for the ſeduttion of innocence, 
be it from truth or virtue, it ought to be branded with its proper 
ſtigma-—ſuch politeneſs is, then, the ſyren of hella word, not fa- 
miliar to “ ears polite”—but adapted with propriety, as a word of 

F warning: 


Line 114 


614 


Line 122 


Line 130 


Line 163 
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warning to thoſe, who wear marble hearts, under fine marble faces. ; 


The ſtage, under the benign influence of the paternal letter; wo 
ſoon revive the bleſſed times | NY ulg 


„When love was all an eaſy Monarch's care,” 
And when | 
The fair ſat panting at a courtier's play, 
And not a maſk went unimprov'd away, 
The modeſt fan was lifted up no more, 
And virgins ſmil'd at what they bluſh'd before“ 


The pointed repentance of the brilliant Rockeſter, who led the 


libertines of thoſe days, ſhould like © a certain hand-writing on the 


wall”---turn pale the viſage of licentious wit! 

In ſhort, even a brilliant diſplay of © the virtuous principle” 
does far leſs good than harm, when interwoven with contrary prin- 
ciples, equally extolled or recommended, as they are in theſe 
letters, by an ingenious Writer; for vice, drawn merely by herſelf, 
in her own colours, is, as Pope fings--- | 


“ Of ſuch an ugly mien. 
As, to be hated, needs but to be ſeen.” 


To build--with globes of fire--the ſacred fane: 


Foſephus gives us an account of the feeble efforts of Julian, to 
rebuild the temple---from under the foundation of which balls of 
fire aroſe, and prevented the work at laſt, after many trials. 


To live like Wil/on,* or to die like Donne : 


*The late Biſhop of Sodor and Man---called by way of diſtinction 
---(though 'tis to be hoped only, after the Eaſtern compliment) tlie 


apoſtolic Biſhop. 
From Pruffa's daring Prince, who never yields, 


This was written in the life of the late Monarch, to whom the 
preſent ſeems allied in fame. | y 
| E 
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'Ye Doſtors--like your ſkeletons, in wit-- 


The ſceptical turn of Phyſicians, in general, has been remarked, 
by many wile and candid men from early times---but there have been, 
and are, many among them, as well the Gentlemen of the Law, 
who have eminently diſtinguiſhed themſelves for goodneſs of heart 


as well as abilities---the Poetica Licentia will therefore: be admitted: 


throughout this Effay, in this, and other caſes, as the Author has 
not the moſt remote deſign of throwing a ſhade over the virtues of 
ſuch men as Fothergill, Lettſom and Hawes, Hale, Yates, Mansfield, &c. 


Ye gentry, born and bred for ſome deſign, 


The Jews deemed thoſe thieves, who were not brought up in ſome 
buſineſs -The Dutch are a nation of merchants, &c. Not that the 
Jeus and Dutch are in other reſpetts better than other nations. 
The Grand Signior is obliged by the Alcoran, to learn ſome handi- 
craft trade; and in Germany, Leopald the Laſt, worked in wood, ſo 
neatly, that the beſt Joiner in Europe might ſafely own his works at 
Vienna. 

Blackſtone, in his Commentaries, ſays, that all our titles of honour 
were originally derived from offices of truſt and benefit to the king- 
dom.---Dignity and duty were never ſeparated by our anceſtors. 
Comm. vol. 1. p. 138. 


Neer then had Gard ner bled, or Sherlock wrote ! 
Colonel. Gardiner, of whoſe life and death the celebrated Dod- 


dridge has given a faithful Narrative, which contains an Account of 
his Converſion from a moſt abandoned life to that of a true 
Chriſtian Hero, by a circumſtance, which Deiſts may deride, but 
cannot confute. | 

Sherlock's brilliant Sermons, preached in the Temple, have diſtin- 
gwſhed his name, as an eminent defender of the Chriſtian Faith. 


Thoſe who with ſtudy never hurt their eyes ! 


No perſonal ſatire againſt one man, or body of men, is intended 
in theſe lines.---The SpeRator warrants the Author in his application 


of them“ What. excellent parts, ſays he, are often ſtarved and 


uſeleſs, by being planted in a wrong foil. Let the child's capacity be 
forthwith examined, and he ſent, to ſome mechanic way of life, 
without. reſpe&t to his birth, if Nature deſigned him for nothing higher. 

| The 
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Line 211 


Line 228. 


Line 248 
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The natural diſpoſition to any particular art, ſcience, profeſſion or 
trade, is very much to be conſulted in the care of youth, and 
ſtudied by men for their own conduct, when they form to them- 
ſelves any ſcheme of life.” 


Truſt me--no Bolingbroke I mean to praiſe-- 


The diſengenuous behaviour of Pope's favourite St. John towards 
him is recorded by Ruffkead, as ſafe for all poſterity, as if he had 
enjoyed a place among the ſtatutes at large---See Ruffkead's Life of 
Mr . P WAP : 


« My laſt looks mean the bliſs I cannot ſpeak !” 


Theſe four laſt lines are altered from Dr. Doddridge, a name, 
which will ſpeak for itſelf, while time remains. The lines exactly 
deſcribe the death of Addiſon- as related by Dr. Young. Being 
near his end, he ſent for his nephew, Lord Warwick, to whom he 
could only juſt ſay---** See how a Chriſtian dies!” and then with a 
peaceful joy, manifeſt on his countenance, expired! 
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He ſaw, and felt, all danger but his own ! 


He moſt ſenſibly deplored his love of © ſhining among the great” 
as the origin of all his diſtreſs, which is ingenioully painted in his 
Thoughts in Priſon, little inferior to the Night Thoughts. 


But Midas art of turning all to gold! 


The bounties and extravagancies of ſuch a charaQter---for ambition 
ſometimes drives him into ſuch---ſpring from, and center in, ſelf- 
love, not the love of others. 


Young Edward's heart to bleed, whene'er he read, 
Edward the Sixth---who often wept over his death-warrants. 
If weeping Magdalens, or Debtors bleſs d, 


He laid the foundation of this noble Charity, and the Plan for the 
Relief of Inſolvent Debtors, impriſoned for ſmall ſums, was firſt ſtruck 
out by Dr. Dodd. | 


"44:3 | Or 


Line 44 


Line 68 


Line 76 


Line 129 


Line 186 
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Or drowned men ſhould plead in mercy's breaſt-. 


' He alſo was a principal band in forming a Society for Drowned 
Perſons, eſpouſed and carried on fo indefatigably by Dr. Hawes ! | 


Plain let us live, as Hanway liv'd and died, _ 
In hoary age re · act the whims of youth, 


A youth of frolics, an old age of cards!” 
| Pops. 


IMITATIONS 


O may ſome ſpark of your celeſtial fire, 

The laſt, the meaneſt of your ſons inſpire, 

That, on weak wings, from far purſues your flights, 
Clows while he reads, but trembles as he writes ! 
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CHAMBER of DEATH. 


I. 


IR CALIDORE advanced was in age, 
His Paſtorella, too fo paſſing fair! 
Now by her beauty could no more engage, 
But by her meekneſs and her houſehold care; 


And ſure they were an ever- loving pair, 5 


That love was now into a habit grown; 
And every day encreaſed more and more, 
By little tendances, domeſtic, ſhewn, 


On either fide, from ſickneſs to reſtore, 
Or blunt affliction's load by bearing half the ſore 5 


And 


S IMI TAT ION 
II, 
And ſo it is with all that love fincere, 
When mutual goodneſs makes the happy choice; 
It grows with calm content from year to year, 
And reaſon and religion give their voice, 
That each of them ſhould evermore rejoice; 13 
But tis not ſo, when without good intent, 
Wild paſſion drives youth headlong on to woo; 
Then love ſoon flies, as if 'twas only lent, 
And then they all their evil tempers ſhew, 
; That ev'n to live together they have much to do. 20 


III. 
And if good nature one of them oerrules, 
This party ſhall the weight of woe ſuſtain ; 
N For ſuch are ever treated here as fools, 


As if they were decreed to ſuffer pain, 


| 5 From curriſh natures keen, and croſs in grain ! 25 


Oh! this ſhould never be; for we are taught, 


In holy Writ, which we do all profeſs, 
That we ſhould never do to others aught, 


But what from them to us we would not think a Fault, 


What 


rr 
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IV. 

What happineſs on earth, if all would mind, 

As Calidore and Paſtorella did, 
Io love each other, and all human kind; 
The contrary whereof ve are forbid, 
And taught to love our enemies inſtead, 
By Him, who for his enemies did die, 

For we are by nature nothing elle, 
So much He loved us, who left the ſky ! 
So fervent for us all his matchleſs charity ! 


V. 


By courſe of time Sir Calidore grew ill, 
And near his death he ſaw himſelf decline; 
But, having gained grace, his patient will 
Moſt perfectly obey'd the will divine 
Nor did he once againſt his fate repine ; 
For he had left the fins for which he griev'd, 
(Too many have been atted by the beſt) 
He long had known in whom he had believ'd, 


From whom he had the Holy Spirit's power receiy'd. 
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VI. 


This made him look on death as on a friend, 
To lead his ſoul to everlaſting reſt ; 
So joyfully he met his latter end, 
His ſeem'd to be a manſion of the bleſs d 
Such peace and love within him he poſſeſs d, 
That often times in words of ſavoury taſte, 
He would the raptures of his mind declare, 
While his poor body more and more did waſte, 


And brighter did he ſhine, {ill brighter to the laſt ! 


VII. 


Poor Paſtorella for her dreadful loſs, 
And for his pain was ſorely vex'd at heart, 

And grief did Clarubel's whole heart engrols, 
And Melibee was ſtunn'd through ev'ry part, 
And Cynthia was pierc'd as by a dart; 

Theſe three dear children to their loves were giv'n, 
And filial duty now was all their ſtrife ; 

Such harmony can only come from heay'n, 


Unmix'd with hate, or any baſe, unholy leav'n! 


50 


But 
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VIII. 


But now as nearer to his death he drew, 
He call'd his wife and children to his bed, 
His poor dim eyes their features ſcarcely knew, 
But having aſk d his wife to raiſe his head, 
He thus unto them all in order ſaid; | 70 
O Paſtorella! think what joys I find, 
In ſure and certain hope of endleſs bliſs ; 
This makes me bear my pains with patient mind ; 


Then drop no tear, or you will be to me unkind. 
IX. 
Pear Claribel! a father here you loſe, 75 
But God Almighty will be to you more ; 
If you the better part in time will chooſe, 
Give him your heart, and ponder on the poor, 
Who thus will be your friends when time is o'er; 


Then let not grief affect your tender frame, 80 


For it is ſin to nurſe it to exceſs, 
Ofr' in affliction we are all to blame, 
We look not at the gracious hand, from whence it came. 
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O. Melibee ! I ſee your grief confin'd, 

Like burning fire within your manly breaſt, 8 
Bear up, and truſt the God that chears the mind, 

When none but He can ſuccour the diſtreſs'd, 

And He can even make the wretched bleſs'd ; 
O! lend my widow, and your ſiſters, aid, 

And ever keep in mind a Saviour's love; 90 
And you'll be now, and after death repaid ; 
Though nothing is our due, becauſe we all have ſtrayed. 


XI. 


And thou, dear Cynthia / ceaſe to weep for me, 
We yet ſhall meet where we ſhall never part, 
Remember in thy youth, Him, who, for thee, 95 
Was, woe to tell ! ſore pierced to the heart, 
And roſe from death!” | 
Here Calidore with death's loud call complied, 
And each ſaluting with a laſt farewel ; _ 
Tears fell from every eye--he turn'd aſide-— 100 


Heav'd a long ſigh, and in an inſtant calmly died ! 
LINES 
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OU plead for Courteſy--how many uſe it, 


Like a ſmooth, velvet pall for villainy, 
To hide the hideous corple of ſin and thus 
The ſweeteſt form of godlineſs ſhall cheat 
Unwary innocence of all ſhe has! 
Yet now and then the verieſt hypocrite, 
Though ſupple as the lubricated joint, 
That bends a ſubje& to the kneeling mind, 
Will blunder out the language of his heart, 
When ſubtler wiſdom, unſuſpected, draws 
The veil aſide- then paſſion, void of reſt, 
And jealous of her empire, drops the lamb, 
And turns the lion out to public view ; 
His words, like ſoft, inſinuating ſnow 
Would melt you to the heart, before you knew 


10 


16 


How 
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You found yourſelf moſt charmingly deceiv'd! 
Shew me the man, the plain, the ſimple man, 
Whole courteſy is more than compliment, 
Or the vibration'of an airy ſound ; | 
Whoſe eaſy mien is not the force of pride, 
For ever ſtraining at the humble form ; 

But fits all companies--above, below, 

And level with his own, that pleaſes all; 
Whoſe open countenance gives you at once, 
(Like the bold front of yonder radiant ſun) 
An inſight of that eſſence bright and pure, 


That ſhines within--whoſe actions oft' outſtrip 


His promiſes, and neither reach his will ; 
Whoſe fair profeſſions, hid within the veil 
Of modeſt filence, ſeldom ſmile abroad, 


But when put forth in a&--and then they ſpeak, 


Making the Logan bluſh. 


How they got there, but when they were umpreſs'd, | 
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Axraoxo didſt thou eye 
That flaſh ! hark ! how the vollying thunder rolls 
Through the wide element--and onward ſtill, 
To th' fartheſt verge of yon empyrean void 
It bellows--murm'ring, at ungrateful man! 
What caitiff wretch--with all his crimes about him-- 
Can bear the ſhock ! the blood-died villain . 
And forces up his muſcles to a ſimile-- 
Thus feigning to out-brave the bolts of heav'n, 
Till the next ſheet enwraps him all in flame ! 
And who ſhrinks not--when God's artillery 
Thus ſearches to the bottom of us all, 
And makes a trembling world confeſs it's loſs, 
Whether it will or no ?--All Nature ſhrinks, 


10 


As 
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As tortu r'd with an inward agony, 
--Nay the poor infant ſweats beneath the clothes, 


15 


Dreading the next loud peal--and hides his eyes-- 

Who never ated, or imagin'd harm! 

While Comus trembles o'er the midnight bowl, 

And Avarice forgets to dream of gold! „„ 
The Deiſt, all alone, turns ſerious, now. 

--Bethinks him of his ſecret fins--then pores 

On the dread light'ning paler than himſelf! 

Still at a loſs to make his peace with God, - 


Becauſe he hates the precepts of his Son! - 25 
Of unſound Chriſtians too, how many force, 
From unwet eyes, two tears of penitence, 
At ſuch a time as this, not much unlike 
A prelude to that great, tremendous day, 
When Shylock's ſelf muſt meet the eye of God, 30 
And trampled worth ſhall reap it's juſt reward! 
--Bear up, Anthonto / a little time | 
Shall hide us from the pow'r of this ſtern Jew, 
And make him bend to juſtice, weightier far 
Than it's bare ſhadow in that paltry bond! 35 
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HE miſer, merely ſuch, is void of ſoul :-- 
'Tis ſaid, that horſes have no ſouls, and thus 

The nag, that drives his neighbour from the cratch, 
Is like the man, who lives but to himſelf : 
The profligate, who flings away his gold, 4 
Or he, who gives profuſe to all he meets, | 
And not with uſeful generoſity, 
Has too much ſoul, nor pities his poor body, 
Which calls aloud through life for all it's due--- 
This man's a fool, nor knows the uſe of gold, 10 
To feed the hungry, and inveſt che bare: : 
We viſit earth, not like the golden Sun, 
With beams of comfort for an univerſe ; 


Man's ſphere is limited, a few miles round 


4 L Confine 
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Confine his bounties, and his qualities, 


His miſchiefs, and the little ſum of actions, 


That winds up the tale of each man's life; 

Yet, while we keep in view the golden mean, 
Let's Jean to that, which tends to others, weal, 
Softens the heart, and makes us more than as 
To deeds of charity--edging ſometimes 

(As thoſe who truſt no Providence may dream) 
On indiſcretion--to wipe off the tear 

From the pale cheek of bony poverty, 

Or fence the naked mfant from the ſtorm, 
Whom ſome good angel guards ! here let us err, 
Rather than ſteel our hearts, as Dives did, 
Againſt the cries of human indigence-- 

And, if the prudent will not, heav'n will 

Forgive the man, that is molt like itſelf, 

Nor leave himfelf or ſeed to beg their bread. 
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ND then jump'd by a dozen ſailors bold, 

Huzzaing Hood, and liberty, and grog, 
In jackets blue, with trowzers to their heels, 
And tawdry kerchiefs ſtreaming from their necks :-- 
--Amphibious, ſea-dipp'd, human animals ;- 8 
Jack-tars y-clyp'd, that run up to the top 
Of airy maſts, ſo high into the clouds, 
Your o'erſtretch'd eye· balls ſlacken at the ſight ;-- 
--Then down again, by yielding, hempen ſtairs, 
They ſlide ſo quick upon the deck below, 10 
Vour thought ſeems to belie your eye, and ſay 


It never ſaw them mount! Theſe are the guardians 


Of our iſle 
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HE vitor's arch, the dazzling armory 
And tombs of Kings, Egyþt's great pyramids, 


And all the marble monuments of time 
Shall fall to duſt; | 
And, like the pathleſs billows of the deep, 5 
Leave not a trace behind. 
But while the human heart is made of fleſh, 
While pity, ſtruggling, holds one fibre there, 
Unpetrified, Britannia ſhall hold forth, 
In characters more durable than theſe, 10 
The friend of God and man | 
Ye 
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Ye that have ſcap'd the vapid dungeon's gloom, 

And been reprieved into the open alr-- 

--Behold the Man--whoſe heart felt all your ills, 

Who fann'd your fever with celeſtial joy ! 15 
--The turban'd Moor ſhall drop here on his knee, 

In ſpite of Mahkomet--while the large tear, 

Streaking a milk-white paſſage down his cheek, 

In filent eloquence ſhall tharſk the man, 

Who, like the Saviour of a ſhatter'd world, | 20 
Met Death itſelf, to fave a ſinking land! 
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O be, or not to be, that's not the queſtion-- 
{ But to be bleſs'd, or not, when this fine clay 
Drops under it's poſſeſſor--that's the point.— 
"Tis mere imagination, to ſuppoſe 
Extremes of heat, and cold, juſt after death; 
Till on revival from the grave we feel 
Theſe bodies once again; the paſſions live, 
In their full vigour, when we go from hence; 
But outward elements make no impreſſion 
On the bare, naked ſpirit, whirl'd away 
Beyond the groſs dominion of them all! 
Whether tis lodg'd at once in paradiſe, ' 


Or pandemonium, ſome fix'd reſidence 
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Of ſaints or demons, till the gen ral day, 


Or wanders through the air, patroles the ſtars, 


Or diſtant planets, ſighttels to the eye, 
Or roams at large, unſeen, about this world, 
To whiſper comfort to incarnate friends ; 
Or torture wilful rebels with deſpair, 
As fill'd itſelf with hope or terrible dread 
Of that great day ; Divines are not agreed. 
Perhaps the memory of things below 
Is all eras'd before the curfew tolls 
A long farewel, and ſerious, at the eve 
Of each man's final day. 

When Death uncaſes us 
Into another region, ſtrange and new, 
Disjoints us from all carnal qualities, 
All pains and pleafures of this lower world ! 
The very moment we diſlodge from hence, 
Each, plung'd into an element unknown, 


(Like the hot frizzing ſteel into a ſtream) 


Perhaps feels nothing like his former ſelf, 
But, wafted to the firſt, primeval fire, 


Mid burning ſeraphim, at once adores ! 
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Or, if unbleſs'd, 
Finds darkneſs, palpable, within, without, 
Far from the chearing Sun of either world! 
--Perhaps--and reaſon rather rules us here-- 
The ſoul, newly unfleſh'd, with all it's faculties, 
And mental pow'rs unchain'd, and in full ſway, 
Obedient to the ruling principle, 
Or good or ill, that faſcinated here, 
In ſome preparatory ſcene, roams on, 
Or {lides into it's choice and company, 
Unforc'd and free, 'till it arrives unto 
The haven where it would be, the fix'd place, 
Or rather ſtate it tends to- chere it likes 
To ſtay, ungovern'd by it's contrary ! 


HAMLET. 
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1 whom thus Adam, with contrition, ſaid-- | 
“Much haſt thou ſhewn me of the' eſtabliſhment 

Of David's throne in 1/rael, from the time 

God took him from the ſheep-fold, to preſide 

Over the choſen ſeed--but O! what pain, 

To me, firſt father of the fallen world ! 

Thus to behold Judea's glory fix'd, 

By the deſtruction of ſuch various ſtates, 

So many of my ſinful ſons !”--A tear 

Paternal dropp'd, and grac'd his manly cheek ! 

Which Michael ſpying, inſtant thus replied-- 

„O Adam! dreadful is the fate of thoſe 
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You 
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You ſaw--ſubdued by Jeſſe's fav'rite ſon, 

As felt-made foes to God and all his ways 

Yet mercy may their ſtate eternal reach, 16 
Their lives alone be forfeit--nor will one 

Of all their innocent wives and children fail 

Of heav'n, immediate on their deaths-- 

But raiſe your eye to vonder mount“ with that 

The angel in a moment wide diſplay' d | 20 
The temple, on Mor:a/is tenfold bale, 
Erected firm--before it in the court, 

Stood all the congregation, round a throne 

Of poliſh'd braſs, high rais'd, that darted back 

Meridian ſplendour to the golden Sun! Go 25, 
Hereon, great Solomon before the throne 

Of heav'n's ſuperior King, kneeV'd down and pray'd, 

With ardent wiſdom, meek and unabaſh'd, 

For all the hoſts of 1frael; who ador'd, 

With lowly, melting hearts, the God of heav'n, 30 
As round their proſtrate King, with tears they throng'd, 

Of ev'ry tribe, of every age and ſex! 

Benign ſubmiſſion, grateful reverence 

Now glow'd on ev'ry cheek, and Adam ſaw 


Their 


Derr e 


Their true devotion, and could hear the words-- 35 
Unparallel'd as yet by ſinful man-- 

Wherein the oracle of wiſdom, ſole, 

Duly addreſs d the patron-deity ! 

Hereat another tear, but not of grief, 

Adown the face of Adam unawares 40 
Stole, as this pleaſing ſcene of pious peace 

Succeeded that of war. 

Michael's congenial, ſympathetic mind 

Felt the bleſs'd joy of Adam and his ſons, 

But hid it from our gen'ral parent, whom 45 
He thus beſpoke - Now Adam, thank the God 

Of angels and of men, whoſe image there 

You ſee diffus d-his offspring and thy own, 

Thus penitent in open air behold ! 

He, on the brazen throne is David's ſon, 50 
Rightly named Solomon, the peaceſul King ! 

For in his days the people ſhall find reſt 

From all their enemies round about, nor ſoon 

Shall ſound th' alarm of war, throughout the coaſt 

Of Iſrael ;--the Philiſtine--unſtrung, 55 
And wearied by the force of David's bow, | 
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And Egyhts Monarch; Hyram, King of Tyre, 

(Beſt friend to help him raiſe that facred dome) 

All ſhall ſeek friendſhip with Fudea's King; | 
Whom God ſhall bleſs with wiſdom, far beyond 60 
What other men ſhall e er enjoy; by him | 

Gladly preferr'd to all this earth can give, 

Her wealth and honours, ſplendour and parade, 

Though all thoſe added, as you ſee, to ſhew 

That God approv'd his choice : theſe are the fruits 65 
Of aſking only what is beſt to have; 

And wiſdom no-where ſhines ſo brilliant, 

So like herſelf, as when ſhe thus implores, 

In deep. humility, her Author's aid, 


To live in peace with him and all the world ! 


70 
That Solomon at Gibeon, in a dream, 
When young, ſhall feel the weight of monarchy, ' 
And cry to God for wiſdom, to direct 
His future conduct; God ſhall give it him, 
Above his fellows, fit both to command 75 


And judge, ſufficient to ere& on high 
Yon temple for the God of all the earth! 
Not that the Holy One, who fills all. ſpace, 


All 
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All heav'n and earth, in temples made with hands 
Will love to dwell alone :--ten thouſand worlds 
Cannot contain his preſence ;--yet that houſe, - 
Thus hallow'd for his own peculiar uſe, 

Shall be remark'd as his, both far and near. 

Sev'n years ſhall paſs, ere Solomon can form 
The whole compleat, and ſev'n ſcore thouſand men 
So long ſhall toil to forward and direct 
The work, the hewing, and the ornaments ; 
David, before his death, will firſt provide 
Select materials, gold and filver-ſtore, 

Worthy a King! Then Hyram, by his men, 

Shall hew down Lebanon, of cedar full! 

And float it on the ſea, at hand for uſe! 

Deep in the ſolid rock, jointed and wedged 
Cloſe--as the quarry underneath it's baſe-- 

The outward: wall extended many a rood, 
Stands ſquare, and large enough to hold within, 
The courts, the temple, and ſurrounding domes. 
Three hundred cubits high, it's ſtately fides 


Roſe from the bottom of the mount, to which 
The walls of Babylon the Great, ſo called 
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In after times, .or thoſe of Cairo built 

By Saladin, upon a rock uprear'd, 

Or Troy's proud battlements, that ſhall withſtand 
A ten-year's ſiege, or Tyres ſuperior fort 

That ſhall the Grecian Monarch's arm defy, 

Ere deſtin'd vengeance ſhall compleat it's fall ; 
To this compar'd, thoſe only ſeem like oaks 

To yon tall cedars! and the work itſelf, 

Like one ſmooth, chiſſel'd rock, delights the eye, 
So ſmooth, that not a touch of tools we trace, 
Cemented thus with more than human art ! 
Hem'd in within this ample ſquare, there ſtands 
Another bulwark broad and high, deſign'd 

To circumſcribe the platform of the whole, 
And grac'd with golden wire its windows round! 
A terrace, a extended lies, and ſmooth, 
Where ſtrangers of all nations, far and near, 

In viſion you behold, led forward there, 

With Skeba's Princeſs, by the trump of fame, 

To view the edifice :--it ſtrikes them dumb 

With deep aſtoniſhment !---Lo ! there they throng, 
To gaze upon the man, whoſe large deſign | 
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Could plan this maſs of wonders, and to hear 
Him ſpeak, whoſe wiſdom, from the utmoſt bound 
Of earth's wide circuit, drew the' aſtoniſh'd tribes ! 
Aſcending thence with eaſe, a ſpace appears 

Of twenty cubits, onward to the porch 

Call'd Solomon's, on gilded pillars rais'd, 

Wing'd with a wall, outſtretch'd on every fide 


Infram'd with windows, wir'd throughout with gold! 


Next to the porch another court expands-= 
Court of the Gentiles” call'd, who worſhip: there 
The God of I/rael, to his laws conform'd! 

A wall divides it from the 7ewiſſ court, 
Wherein the Monarch on his throne” appears; 
That of the Prieſts adjoins, the laſt, and thence 
Your eye beholds the inner part of all, 

The glorious temple, which again contains- 

The porch, the ſanctuary, and ſacred place, 
Holy of Holies” call'd! 

The walls and ceiling are inlaid around 

With cedar, to withſtand the tooth of time-.- 
The floor remains infix d with planks of deal, 


And overlaid with maſly plates of gold-- 
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Of beaten gold the very doors are form'd ! 
There ſhines the altar overlaid with gold ! 
The golden candleſticks ſuſpended there ! 
The brazen ſea, on twelve, huge oxen reard, 
There ſtands to bathe the Prieſts for ſacred uſe ! 
Within the holy place the ark is laid, | 
In which the ſtones, from God in Horeb ſent 
Inſcrib'd with the ten, great commandments ! 
There too inclos'd the ever-budding rod 
Of Aaron, and the twelve, bright, myſtic gems, 
Urim and Thummim, on the breaſt-plate fix d! 
But all you ſee is rather typical 
Of Him, the promiſed ſeed, in whom ſhall dwell 
The God-Head; as in his own temple plac'd, 
Much brighter far than all this outward ſhow ! 
In time to come two mighty conquerors, 
Pompey, and Alexander, call'd the great, 
Shall bow in rev'rence at Jehovah's ſhrine, 
By ſacred inſtinct awd; while all around 
Is giv'n into their hands, a ſacrifice! 
For, God, in juſtice, ſnall with tyrants ſcourge 
Rebellious nations. rael ſhall become 
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Great Pompey's tribute--but the High Prieſt in white, | 
In all his holy veſtments clad, ſhall force 
The ſuppliant victor to confeſs the glory 

Of God's Embaſſador, who thus ſhall ſtop 1 
The downfal of that noble edifice.-- | = 
The Greek, by name great Alexander,--once | = 
Devout,--ſhall worſhip, in the temple, Him, 'I 
Who makes all nations of thy blood, as one, | 
In union dear, deſign'd for mutual aid, 175 
And mutual commerce. | | "= 
Hence, yonder court the Gentiles ſhall poſſeſs, 
While 1/rael occupies'the dome within; 
And when the meaſure of her crimes is full, 
By nailing to the croſs the Son of God-- 180 4s 
The great Meſliah--not a fingle ſtone ; = 
Of all that building ſhall remain to ſtand 
Upon another--to mark out the ſpot-- 
Where ſtood the temple--nor ſhall it be rear'd 


By human hands, although in ſpite of heav'n, 185 
Julian a grand apoſtate, ſhall attempt 

To build it up again, while balls of fire, 

From under its foundation ſhall be ſent, 
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To blaſt, by miracle, the bald deſign! 

One great thing yet obſerve in yonder fane-- 
Within. the Holy of Holies God ſhall place 
His Shechinah of glory,--now prepare 

To ſee it ſhine on the mercy ſeat ! lo, there 
The ſacred fire upon the altar burns, 

To hallow the firſt ſacnfice to Gd 
Within that fane, whoſe high encænia 

Juſt now have been unfolded to your view!” 


No fooner had our gen'ral Sire beheld 


The emblems of God's preſence here on earth, 
(In ſuch high favour ſhadow'd forth to man) 
Than, with both hands uplifted, and with eyes, 
That ſparkled gratitude--abrupt he fſaid-- 

« Bleſs'd God! to paradiſe not fix d alone! 
How do I thank thee, Lord of heav'n and earth! 
For thy benignity ! How ſhould my heart 
Rebound for all thy goodneſs yet to come! 
Alas ! how undeſerv'd by me and mine!” 
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'A CON- 


A CONVERSATION. 
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UOTH Hudibras to Sydrophel, 

I have a thought, deep as a well; 
Or rather, as the' unfathom'd ſea, 

It is ſo great a myſtery, 

To tell thee--for it does belong 

To thee and me, and old and young ; 
Though only the' ele& diſcern it, 

For none beſides can ever learn it ; 


It is ſo great a revelation, 
On which depends our whole ſalvation; 
For thoſe who cannot this believe, 


Can ne er eternal life receive; 
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Nay, ſo eſſential tis to all, 
I mean to thoſe who have a call; 


23 


That all their acts and ſufferings fly, 

As duſt before this myſtery; _ 

And, if they have been as the devil, 

Or live now in the worſt of evil; 

Or, ſhall, in future, live in fin, 

Tis nothing, if this pearl they win; 20 


— 


If they can bring this doctrine home; 
All ſins paſt, preſent, and to come, 
Will be forgiven; nay, they were 
Ere Adam had a fon and heir; - 

But hold, ſaid Sydrophel ; pray ſtop, 25 
And give me ſome, though diſtant hope; 

That ere this century ſhall end, 

I may diſcern what you intend ; 

Pray tell me what your Worſhip means 

In words as plain“ As beans are beans.” 30 
* No, no, friend Sydrophel--that queſtion 
Is no way fit for thy digeſtion ; 

For, how can myſteries be plam ? 
The very ſuppoſition's vain ; 


For, 
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For, if it could be underſtood, 7 35 
And be explain'd as people would; 


If carnal reaſon found it out, 


As ealy as a moral doubt; „ — 
It would not be a myſtery, 
Beyond the reach of thee and me; 40 


Nay, it would be as plain a caſe, 

Ev'n as the noſe upon thy face.” 

Then Sydrophel began to ponder 

What could be in this mighty wonder ; 

* I fear, Sir Hudibras” quoth he- 45 
Tis nothing but Free-maſonry ;” 

Quoth Hudibras, You are an als ;” 

For, now it ſudden came to pals ; 

The Knight was ſtung, but not by Cupid, 

To hear compariſons ſo ſtupid ; l 30 
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* What! do you mean by things infernal, 
To ridicule the things eternal! 
Free-maſonry, friend Sydrophet, 

Came from the loweſt pit of hell; 


The devil broach'd it long ago, | 55 
When he had nothing elſe to do; 
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As for my plan, before creation, 

It was a holy revelation ! 

But lately to the' ele reveal'd, 

From all the reſt of men conceal'd ; 
Auguſtine firſt the ſecret knew; - 

And after him a bleſſed few ; 

Till Calvin, faint above the reſt ! 
(Who had all knowledge in his breaſt ; 
And knew what wholeſome do&rine meant, 65 


And diſcipline to give it vent; 

By way of proof, he once converted 
A man who was by heav'n deſerted; 
And left for ever by the ſpirit, 

Strong as the devil, in demerit ; 


70 
For, hereſy had turn'd his head; 
Although his words were all decreed ; 
Him our true Prophet made quite whole, 
By burning out his very ſoul !) 
Till Calvin, that meek, patient man, 


75 
Was givn to know my ſaving plan; 
Who preach'd and ſpread it far and near, 
To comfort thoſe, who lov'd it dear; 


But, 
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But, to increaſe the hell of others, 

Who, not elected, were not brothers: 
We pity theſe, and often weep, 

To think they never will be ſheep.” 
Quoth Sydrophel, who liſten'd long, 
And knew the Knight was in the wrong ; 
Who ſeem'd, as if he nothing knew 
Of Calvin and Auguſtine too; 

Yet both had critically read, 

And trac'd their errors to the head; 

This made him archly treat the Knight, 
As if he long'd to learn the right: 
Quoth Sydrophel“ Pray tell me clear, 
Who Calvin and Auguſtine were; 

And tell me how you know the fate 

Of all you love and all you hate ?-- 


But, above all, inform: me; Sir, 


What's this, on which you make ſuch ſtir; 


And thus About it and about it 
Harrangue till I do almoſt doubt it; 
Becauſe I can't as yet prevail, 


To get the thing by head or tail ?” 
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„Well, 
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“% Well, Sdrophel, ſince thour't uneaſy, 
And my delay ſeems much to teaze ye; 
III tell thee what my doctrine is, 


And tell me what you think amiſs; 
For, I reſpect thy underſtanding; 
Although a reprobate offending; 
But as to Calvin and Auguſtine, 

To tell thee more of them is fuſtian ; 


And how I know the very fate 


Of thoſe I love, or thoſe I hate; 


For all the' elect are taught to know 
The fate of moſt men here below; 
And, by their viſages, can tell, 
Who ſtated are for heav'n or hell ; 
As to this ſecret, to diſcern it, 


Before thou'rt one of us to learn it, 


Would do thy heart no kind of good, 


How well ſoever underſtood ; 

But as to doctrine it may profit, 
And ſo I cannot well be off it; 
Then know, before the world began, 


There was in heaven a certain plan; 
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(Though not reveal d to men below). 
Then how are ve all this to know?“ 
Quoth Sydrophel--* Pſhaw, let me tell ye, 
Or I will beat you to a jelly!“ 

(For Hudibras a Captain was, 

And could bring ſuch a thing to pals) 
Pray, Sir, go on”--quoth Sydrophel-- - 
Who ſaw his colour riſe and ſwell ' 

I will not interrupt you more, 

Uncivil as I did before; 

“Well then” replied the Knight--attend, 
In ſilence, if you are my friend. 

Ere time was, there was a decree, 

If not by you, tis known by me 
That millions ſhould be ſoon created, 
Men made the ſame, and ſo related ; 

But that, without a cauſe of 111, 

No cauſe beſides the ſovereign will; 

Full nine in ten ſhould be rejected, 

And all the reſt of men elected. 
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Here Sydrophel would ſcrape his throat, 


But that no part of ſpeech was thought : 
So Hudibras went on again, 

Alert, his doctrine to explain: 

e This was the firſt decree: a ſecond 
From this was neceſſary reckon'd ; 
For having made all men the ſame, 
The Maker would appear to blame ; 
If he gave not an outward call, 

Of his free-grace alike to all ; 

Becauſe a partial favour here 

Between his creatures would appear ; 
But for the ſake of the ele, 
He did reſerve ſuch a reſpect; 

That in his ſacred will engrav'd, 

They, and they only ſhall be ſavd; 
But not for any good they ſhare, 

For they the worſt of ſinners are.“ 
Here Sydrophel near burſt a laughing; 
But fairly turn'd it off to coughing: 
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So Hudibras had time to breathe, 


Then on he went as underneath :-- 

« A third decree purſues the reſt, 

And is the ſweeteſt and the beſt; 

That, let us do whate'er we will, 

We ſhall be ſav'd as children ſtill; 
And thus both worlds we may enjoy, 
Nor, like the mopes, the one deny ; 
Theſe are the doctrines of th' eleR, 
Say, ſhould we not, the whole protect; 


By fair means, and by foul maintain, 
Although the reprobates complain ?” 
He ſpoke--and ſtar'd with all his might, 
At Sydrophel,--who knew the Knight ; 
Who knew he could not bear diſſent ; 
And therefore wav'd all argument; 
And gently thus propos'd one queſtion, 
As if it was a mere ſuggeſtion; 


** Moſt noble Sir, your eloquence, 
Your arguments, and holy ſenſe ; 
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Are much beyond my comprehenſion, © 


As well as all your great invention; 
One queſtion for my information; 

So mean and ignorant my ſtation; 

I fain would aſk ; and who more able 


To give an anſwer comfortable; 


Such as ſhall make my heart rejoice, 


And my head wiſer by your voice ? 
"Tis ſomewhere ſaid--upon record 

By John, the fav'rite of the Lord! 
He is the atonement for our fins. 

With us the goſpel peace begins ; 

Yet, for ours only not deſign'd; 

But for the fins of all mankind. 

Pray, Sir, don't words like theſe appear, 
As if they meant ſalvation near 

To all?” No, no- - the Knight replied-- 
It militates on t other ſidel·—-— 
For well it proves my doctrine ſtill, 
Chriſt's ſecret and revealed will; 
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Juſt as I ſaid--an outward. call, 

To ſave appearances, to all ; | nf 

Or intimation that he died, 205 
As well for us, as all beſide; 

And ſome ſuppoſe © the world here means 

The' ele& alone behind the ſcenes.” 

Convinc'd by argument, ſo mighty, | 

Quoth Sydrophet, © I will not fight ye, 210 
And ev'ry diſputant muſt yield, | 5 
To you, Sir Knight, the glorious field.“ 
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[ET gently jogs four miles an hour ; 
Trots ſafe, if ſtinted to the four; 

Enjoys the trammels of a cart, 
And eats good grals with all her heart ; 
Nay, to obtain it, without leave 
Over a ſix- bar gate can heave; 
Two legs before, and two behind, 
Whenever ſhe is ſo inclin'd ; 
And ſo good-natured 1s ſhe grown, 


She takes two ſpurs as well as one. 
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Some imperfections too I ken, | 
For brutes have ſome as well as men ; 
She's rather old, but being a lady, - | 
To tell her age I am not ready: 
However, guels with all your might, 
And, if not wrong, you may be right; 
If by her teeth you can divine 
Betwixt nineteen and twenty-nine ! 
On Roman cauſeways I have found 
One leg before not over ſound; _ 
Two eyes ſhe had, but muſt confeſs, 
That now ſhe is content with lels ; 
Her back, not over round or flat, 
Is bare of ſkin, as well as fat; 
O what a pity, that a Poet a Of 
Should ride a creature thus, and know it! 
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Co as the ſweating vault where dead men lie, 
How many here, Lorenzo, heave for breath, 
In Death's laſt agony ! how many groan 


With ling'ring fever, or with pain acute, 

Expecting, earneſtly, to bid farewell 5 
To all the languors of deluſive life! 

While pleaſure with a ſmile invites you on, 

To taſte her poiſon--poiſon ſtronger ſtill, 

And more delicious in her golden cup 

It mantles, and grows ſweeter to the palate ; 10 
Each draught bewitching more, till here you fall, 

A tainted victim to her ſyren-charms ! | 
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Be wiſe in time--look from the edge of health 
Down on this vale of lazars--wearing out 

The ſcourge of torture on theſe beds of pain 
Once many, ev'n of theſe, could dance alert 
Upon the glaſly precipice, while friends 

Turn'd fidlers to prolong their frantic mirth; 
'Till crazy Nature fell to ruins here, 

Too weak to friſk it till the judgment day 
But, if the love of health intice thee not, 

Let that ſtill voice within thy boſom ſpeak, 
Which oft' would tell thee of a life to come! 
A life to come ! it thunders like a bell- 

Quite to thy heart--why trembleſt at the ſound ! 
Doſt fear to live for ever! then thy guilt 

Hath made thee more, or leſs than mortal man ! 
Man mortal--and to live no more than once! 
That cannot be--the myſtery too abſurd 

For infidels themſelves to take on truſt ! 

Is man immortal then--canſt thou be he, 


That never dies ! will then thy ſoul ſurvive 


The golden Sun, and thoſe fix'd ſtars that ſeem 
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To ſtand the' eternal centinels of kev! 
Does conſcience feebly tell thee it is ſo ; 


35 


And yet wilt thou call back the falling tear, 
That woos thee to repent, and fave thy ſoul, 
Thy body, and thy credit ! Mad thou art, 
Nor Bedlam's ſelf can match thy wild miſtake! 
But mercy yet may bring thee to thyſelf. | 40 
To yonder croſs uplift thy giddy eye! 

There bleeds the Prince of Life! to pluck from Death 
Thy burning heart, already on the coals 

Of guilt, which, if permitted to remain, 

Till Death arreſts thee--muſt for ever burn! 45 
Will not the croſs diſſolve thy heart of ſtone !-- 

Then nothing can; for love can do no more, 

Than die for the beloved :--it is ſpent 

In that dread moment, nor can exerciſe 

One inſtance greater, though it gave a world! 50 
But wiſe Lorenzo turns a lecturer, | 

And preaches up himſelf; too good ſometimes 

To want a ranſom to redeem his ſoul ! 


Anon fin ſtares him in the face aghaſt; 


While 
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While his friend memory, writes the diſmal ſcroll 
Of paſt commiſſions and omiſſions too! 

Then all at once the ſiſiphean ſtone 

Rolls back, and preſſes down the ſeed of faith ; 
Till poor Lorenzo quite forgets his creed, 
And turns a ſelf-made animal again! 

O what a fall! Thy reaſon, man, exert-- 

That will diſcover thou art not a brute :- 

Free- thinking is the' event of living free: 

Live wiſely, and thou wilt be man once more: 


Bend to Omnipotence; to mercy bend; 


60 


The thorns--the nails--the ſpear that pierc'd his ſide, 


May reach thy heart, to ſtab his mortal foe 
Within thy breaſt, if thou wilt lay it bare: 
Confeſſion's half the work: that done, the joy 
Of faith, thy trueſt wiſdom ! ſhall begin, 

And never end, unleſs thou call'ſt fin back, 
To crucify the Son of God afreſh! 
Come, dear Lorenzo ! dearer than the ſhade 
To ſun-burnt pilgrims on the Lybzan ſands ! 


O come! let love paternal, preſs thee home! 
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A father's voice ſhould move thee to return 
He runs to meet thy penitent embrace, 
While angels weep with joy at ſuch a ſcene ! 


What hinders my Lorenzo to be wile ? 

God in his Son 1s reconcil'd to thee, 80 
| Soon as thy rebel-arms are thrown away : 

The hoſt of heav'n have tun'd their golden harps, 

And wait to hail thee happy like themſelves ! 

Good men on earth, (of ev'ry name a few) 

Would bleſs the day one prodigal reviv'd : 8; 

For this they long; and, let the ſcorner ſneer, 


For this alone they covet lite below ! 
The world is not your friend; but juſt ſo long 
As intereſt is concern'd ; when that declines, 
They'll let you lean upon yourſelf for all, 90 
And wonder at your well-known face as ſtrange, 
As if you dropp'd out of the Moon itſelf! 
Such are the men your love hath courted long ; 
Worſe than Job's comforters in time of woe, 
When pain or poverty attacks you cloſe ! 95 
And, in proſperity, the plague itſelf, | 
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Not half ſo bad; becauſe they lead to hell! 

The plague may move thee to eternal bliſs ! 

Art thou reſolv'd for happineſs ? reſolve 

To ſeek bliſs only where it can be found, 100 
Inthron'd within thy heart! there let truth reign, 

Where all thy paſſions, chain'd to reaſon's oar, 

Fall proſtrate, and obey her great command ! 

Right reaſon is but love, refin'd by heav'n; 

Who calls her carnal, wrongs her high deſcent: 105 
The man, who lives dependant on her pow, 

Shall die--into the arms of God himſelf! 
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Sees 


L EASD with the circle, though foreboding rain 
At eve, the ſimple herdſman, from the brow 
Of ſome deep mountain, with profound amaze, 
Eyes the broad arch ; now wonders at the ſize, 


The fading mixture of unſullied hues, 


9 
The perfe& compaſs round the horizon ! 
Then turns his thought to Noak and his ark, 
And ſimply drops a kind, inſtinctive tear 
Of grief and gratitude, as mem'ry calls 
The deluge to his mind, with all it's woes, 10 


And the great love of a relenting God ! 
He thinks he ſees the tempeſt-beaten crowds-- 
His fellow-creatures of the former world-- 


Imploring mercy on the flood, and not 


In 
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In vain, as touching their immortal part-- 13 
Then views the veſſel on the boundleſs main, 


Preſerving all the ſeeds of future life, 


For a new world, from man, the Lord of all; 


To the leaſt inſect in the crowded vale, 


And thence through all the vegetable tribes ! e 
Nor does he not remember the command, 

To look with comfort on the varied bow, 

That tells him never ſhall the deep again | 

Surpals its bounds--the promiſe is gone forth-- 

His muſing leads him onward to explore, 25 
(For human thought delights in varied ſcenes) 

And wildom vhiſpers to the ruſtic {wain, 

What his 1deas can't to all unfold, 

Nor his rude language ſerve to paint, or elſe 

The trump of fame his genius ſoon would ſound ! 30 
Divine Philoſophy, on common ſenſe 

Beſt founded, tells him to refer the cauſe 

Of yonder bow to ſome great Architect, 

Who ſits above the circle of the ſkies ; 

Nor into idle labyrinths of brain 8 35 


Does reaſon draw aſide his feeling heart, 


Which 


672 
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Which only ſeeks to learn the bliſsful lore 
Of pious awe, that dreads to diſbelieve. 


What uſe for him to know, if know he could, 


Aught more than reaſon teaches all her ſons, 


To ſee God's wonders and adore the cauſe ! 


Perhaps yon arch, by new creative pow'r, 


Deſcribes the utmoſt circle of the Sun, 
Not more than half diſcern'd, or more or leſs, 
As this dependent globe ſtill intervenes ! 
Perhaps the ſolar ball is not ſo large 

As yonder round of colours may deſcribe, 
And ſo the miracle, increaſing ſtill, 

May ſpring from wat'ry particles impreſs'd 


With brilliant hues, beſpangled from the Sun ; 


But which conceit is right, it matters not, 


Man ſees enough to make him wiſely good, 


* 


4 


H 


40 


45 


RUTE creatures have a common ſpeech, 
© Soon learn'd, and underſtood by each: 
The calf ſoon knows her mother's call, 
Though dubb'd a fool by one and all; 

The very aſs talks loud and clear 

To all her loving brethren near ; 

For, though we only call it braying, 
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It is a language or a ſaying; 


With ſomething in it, this is plain, 
For all her fellows bray again; 
And thus a converſation hold 

In ſounds, pathetically bold; 


an 


** 


„ irres 
b f | So full of terror and of pity, | 
By-ſtanders wonder at the diiiy y 
So full of tragedy it ſeems, 
And yet ſo comical the ſcreains 7 
The audience ſtare-they know not why, L 
For they could either laugh or cry. 


Two farmers liv d upon'a green, Fi 


One fleek and fat, the other lean ; 20 


One fed, and kept in winter warm, 

By the good taking of a farm; 

In times, when landlord's rents were lower, 
And little takings for the poor. | | 
Two mickle virtues Hodge poſlels'd, 25 
He bought with joy a tenant's beaſt ; 

Juſt as the landlord ſqueez'd for rent, 


When under par the heifer went; 
And to oblige the poor man more, 


His wheat he'd ſell him, from his door, 


At higher rate than market price, 


In his ſtruck meaſure rather nice! 


Grown 


3 IMITATION s. 


Grown prompt, old Hodge grew ſaucy too, 


Although his cows were not a few; 

All in nice order for the pail, . 

But one in fatneſs did prevail; 

Like Hodge ſhe fatten'd on the ſoil, 
Though ſtranger both to cake and oil; 
For moſt things may be fed on graſs, 
Unleſs it is a ſtopid aſs ; 

Who takes the thiſtle for his paſture, 
Which than all dainties feeds him faſter, 
Hodge gave this blowzy beaſt a name, 
Which far excell'd the reſt in fame ; 

* My Lady“ ſhe was called forſooth, 
To ſuit her portlineſs and youth ; 

Her ſize and beauty grac'd the green, 
And were admir'd as ſoon as ſeen : 

Oft was ſhe priz'd at twenty pound, 
The praiſe of all the neighbours round ! 


The other farmer lately come, 
Had leas'd a miſerable home; 
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At 
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At double rent, extremely n 

Three cows on thirty pounds a year! 

With rough ground, juſt enough to keep 

A few young beaſts--a dozen ſheep ; 

With. privilege upon the green, 

For twelve ſheep more, and lambs to wean; 
And plough-land juſt to keep alive 

The farmer, and his children five, 

A horſe, two oxen, and his cows; 


When winter drove them to the houſe ! 


© Drudge” was his name, a wretch forlorn, 
Under a ſtarving planet born ! 
And no great mercy did he find 
From all the reſt of human-kind ; 


| Becauſe his rugged. aſpe& bore 


Strong ſymptoms of his being poor ; 
Which all his real 'worth conceal'd, 

And ſo he ſtood a rogue reveal'd; 
Though oatmeal-porridge was his fare, 
And he and wife wore mighty bare; 


55 
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And work d from morning-dawn till night, 
To keep their little ones in plight; 

If, virtue 1s not here diſplay'd, 

I know not where you'll find her ſhade ! 
Hodge on the little farm ſet eyes, 

But wanting it at half the price, 

The landlord lik'd the other man, 

Becauſe he took it on his plan. 


Drudge had one cow above the reſt, 
Which look d dejeRed and depreſs'd ; 
She ſeem'd of Pharaoh's leaner kine, 
Thin ribb'd, and hollow on the loin ; 
By Nature poor and weak ſhe was, 
Still poorer made by dearth of grals ; 
Her name was © Damſel” from a calf, 


In which ſhe ſhone more bright by half: 


* My Lady” in a calf was lean, 
Though now the fatteſt on the green. 


It happen'd on a ſummer's day, 
They met, as once they chanc'd to ſtray 
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My Lady at poor Damſel ſtarted, 
Who look'd as nearly broken- heart; 


In ſuch an outward wretched plight, 


The former was deceiv'd by ſight; 
* 3 And had not known what ſort of beaſt 
| It was, had not the horns expreſs'd ; 
This made My Lady leſs unkind, 
„ And more diſpos'd to ſpeak her mind: 100 


For well ſhe knew, if 'twas not kine, 
Another race would not incline 
To hear her ſpout, nor underſtand 


What language ſhe had at command. 


So, condeſcending to be free, 10 
She with poor Damſel did agree; 
Thus, on each ſide the hawthorn fence, 
To talk away and ſhew their ſenſe : 
My Lady, as ſome ladies do, 


| Began diſcourſe with words not few; 110 


She ſpoke about a thouſand things, 
But not a word of Courts or Kings; 


She 


. 
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-She mentioned how ſhe liv'd in awe, 


Of the curs'd boy that gave her ſtraw, 


When winter-ſnow and froſt prevail'd, + 
And not a little fodder fail'd 
So man and beaſt of hardfhips moan, 
And their firſt plaint is of their own: 
When ſummer came, ſhe throve apace, 
And found it quite a different caſe ; 120 
She help'd herſelf to what would pleaſe, 
And liv'd in plenty and at eaſe; 
But now a ſpirit of ill · nature 
For once poſleſs'd this lovely creature; 
(As ladies, though but ſeldom, ſind 125 
A flaſh of ſcandal in their mind) 
She ſaw poor Damſel look ſo bare, 
At this fine ſeaſon of the year, 
That like Job's comforters ſhe ſaid, 
(Not ſeeing how the creature fed) 130 
* It ſtrikes me, Damſel, you are prone 
To ſpleen, that eats you to the bone; 
Or elſe you could not be, I'm ſure, 


So very haggard and ſo poor.” 
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This with a tone of voice was ſpoke, , 135 
Too ſtern to paſs for any joke, 5 


Or to amend the faulty beaſt, 
(For rugged meaſures proſper leaſt) 


It daſh'd poor Damſel void of pride! | 
Who yet thus modeſtly replied ; Ent 140 
* I own, My Lady, you are fatter, | 
But be it ſo--'tis no great matter; 

Yet why upbraid me in my grief, 


You yet, like me, may want relief; 

Life 1s the ſame uncertain good, 

To you and me and all our brood ; 
The blain, or ſome diſorder, may 
Deſtroy our bodies in a day ; 

But grant, my temper brought me low, 
Your merit might not feed you ſo; 

For, madam, tis not always merit, 
That gives us health, and fleſh, and ſpirit.” 
My Lady's paſſion ſwell'd apace, 

As if affronted to her face; 

So, without compliment or ſtay, 

She toſs'd her head, and bounc'd away. 


* — 
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Poor Damſel to her paſture bent, 
Nor minded where My Lady went. 


It e d, however, after this, 
That Hodge found matters quite amils ; ; 
His cows had wantonly leap'd over 
A neighbour's hedge, and got to clover; 
Where a whole night they raſhly fed, 
And the next morning all were dead! 
Hodge rav'd, but raving would not do, 
His dame was quite diſtracted too: 
No children happily they had ; 
So this made matters not ſo bad: 
Although a dairy farm they held, 
And ſore misfortune made them yield; 
For now the landlord heard the tale, 
How Hodge was likely thus to fail; 
This landlord long had owner been 
Of all the farms around the green; 


Yet, though he could maintain a grudge, 
For beating down the farm of Drudge, 
He felt a tincture of remorſe, 


So would not make the wretched worſe: 


4 R 
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But thus with Hodge adjuſts the thing ; + 


He promis d no diſtreſs to bring; 
But take the rent as Hodge could pay, 


At any future time, or day, 


If Hodge directly would conſent 


The farm of Druage, at Drudge's rent, 
To take, and quit his own to-morrow :” 


This ſtruck him to the heart with ſorrow ; 


But, being in his landlord's pow, 

He gave conſent, and ſaid no more: 
The landlord long had noted Drudge, 
To whom he never ow'd a grudge; ; 
He ſaw his induſtry and care, 

His living low, and wearing bare; 


How all his children, ſtrange to play, 


Were taught to work from day to day; 
And how the worthy mother ſtrove 
To help the objects of her love; 
His heart did yearn to do them good, 
And now he was reſolv'd he would; 
So let them have poor Hodge's land, 
At the ſame rent ho left it ſtand ; 
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And ev'n lent them caſh for cows, 

And well repair d the antient houſe ; 
Now Damſel felt the odds, and ſoon 
Increas'd in fleſh from noon to noon ; 
Liv'd many years, three parts of twenty, 
And clos'd her eyes, in peace and plenty. 


n A i; 


HUMILITY, in ev'ry ſtation, 
Much beſt becomes our ſituation ; 
How changeable is man below, 
From rich to poor, from high to low; 
The great, who ſcorn the poor to-day, 
To-morrow may be mean as they ; 


The very beaſts are prone to change, 


Beneath the Moon there's nothing ftrange ; 


The ſtate of Job ſhould teach us all, 

Not to tread down the men who fall; 
We each ſhould feel for one another, 
And man to man behave as brother. 
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Could my humble verſe for ages ſtand, 


To praiſe the Virgil of our native land! 


« Unplac'd, unpenſion d, no man's heir or ſlave, 
Of honeſt heart, though ſlander'd to his grave! 
No art could bribe him, and no pow'r controul, 
Or taint, the ſtedfaſt purpoſe of his ſoul. 
Though with ſhort, feeble ſteps I trip along, 
Led by the hand of him, who taught my ſong; 
May the great father with affection win 
His fond Aſcanius from the flames of fin ! 
Though not with equal ſteps I trace the Bard, 
Give me, O Virtue! all the man's reward ! 
Let future times my trivial verſe conceal, 
But now let heav'n direct me how to feel; 


1 


10 
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When modeſt worth in low oblivi ion "my 
Stirves unobſerv'd; or unlamented dies ; 

And, when this body joins it's parent-clay, 
Bear me, O bear me to yon worlds away ; 
Where brilliant ſpirits bare the naked thought, 


15 


Speak what they think, and think but what they ought! 20 


Though few be Muſes” ſcenes that catch my eye, 
Save Mallia's mountains, and her winding Wye ; 
Though oft I miſs the track my fav'rite drew, 
With joy the example of his life I view; 

One even glow. of pure, unſtain'd deſign, 

That warm'd the heart, and gave the breathing line ; 
One ardent flame of unoffending love, 

True to the charge, heav'n ſent him from above; 
To age maternal and the poor a friend, 

Loath to rebuke, as candid to commend ! 
Though ſtruck and dazzled with the brilliant ray 
Of St. John's genius, like his grotto gay; 

Yet better pleas'd, at heart, with love ſublime ; 


“The man of R- beſt ſhews * the man of rhyme!” 
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HE awful time, the appointed ſeaſon came, 

Foretold by Prophets, and retail'd by fame; 
When David's heir on 1/rael's throne ſhould reign, 
And raiſe his empire o'er the earth and main: 
In midnight darkneſs ſat the Gentile world, | 4 
As one great chaos, in confuſion hurl'd! i= Hades 
Nor yet to captive Judah was diſplay d. 
What meant the promis'd, lon g-expeRted _ 
When now Jehovah, from the' angelic band, : 
Sent favoured Gabriel to the' enlighten'd —_ 
Bade him to Mary's humble cell repair, 


And there divulge what Kings had wiſh'd to hear; 


In 
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In robes array d, to ſuit the human eye, 
Appear'd the radiant native of the &y; 
His flowing veſt in ſnowy ſilver ſhone, 
Grac'd by the circle of a golden zone; 
The dazzling form ſome glorious mind reveal'd, 
In part diſcover'd, and in part conceal'd ; 
Diffus'd oer all, a God- like beauty glow'd ! 
While his eye ſpoke from whence that ſplendour flow d! 20 
Aw'd by his preſence--o'er the ſacred word 
The virgin trembled, wonder'd and ador'd! 
Fear not--the angel mildly thus replied, 
Thou highly-favour'd, in thy God confide 
In him rejoice, ſelected ſrom the reſt 
Of woman-kind, mot blefſed-of the bleſs'd!” 
He ſpoke--and, whilſt ſhe hſten'd, all intent, 
Confus d, revolving what ſuch language meant; 
He thus compos d her dubious mind, and faid-- 
Thy God regards thee- thou celeſtial maid ! 30 
Fear not- for lo! in time thou ſhalt conceive, 
And bear a ſon, who ſhall che world relieve 3 
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Jeſus his name--and greatly ſhall he 'ſhine; 
His body human, yet his ſoub divine“! 
For him the God of //rae! ſhall: reſtore 


35 
The throne of David, and renew it's 18 ; | 
Oer all the houſe of Jacob ſhall extend 
His kingdom, never to decreaſe, or end!” 
Lors, cha. 1. f 
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9 TE the door, good Tom”--if clients come, 
Tell 'em to call again, I'm not at home; 

Here--fetch me Walker's Diftionary--retire”-- 

And now I feel the true poetic fire ! 

All poetry's at laſt reduc'd to rule ; 5 

Each man may learn it--if he's not a fool : | 

Yes--thank my ſtars! I thought the precious ſtone, 

That turns to gold whate'er our hand 1s on, 

Would ſhine at laſt--I have it--ſo adieu 

Coke and the Law--T've little got by you! 10 

Now to the work, like other buſy folks; 

But where's the money ? plenty in the Stocks : 
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Full eaſy tis to charm it out from thence ;_ 
This book will do it, with a little ſenſe: 
From this I thus preſcribe a full receipt ; 


1 
Without a ſtamp you have it, ſhort and ſweet: , 
* Two ſingle ſyllables I firſt deduce, 

To tag the couplet, thoſe the moſt in uſe; 
Then all the intermediate ſpace I fill, 
Like Lawyers--after totting up their bill :” SC > th 


Harmonious numbers ſhall my fortune raiſe, | 
While wit and Walker crown me with the bays ! 
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Written in 1787. 
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yu Helter, van Stelter, van Berkel and France, 
Had ſworn to lead Milliam of Orange a- dance; 

For this very reaſon--he did them no harm, 

The burgher in trade, or the boor on his farm ; 

But thus they caball'd, for they thought they might have 5 

A little more liberty this fide the grave; 

Eſpecially ſince they ſo lately had join'd 

The lilly of freedom, and caſt us behind. 

Brother France”--ſaid the burgher--ſince all men may ſee, 
That now we for once in like notions agree; 10 
To bind our own natives with double diſtreſs, 

And all foreign nations with liberty bleſs ; 
Come over, and help us to alter our laws, 


Sworn brothers we ſeem in a patriot-cauſe; 


4 5 2 | Already 
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Already the Princeſs we took 1 in her mats * , 15% 
And fear that young Pruſſia will give us ſome 4 . 


That England, her couſin ! may join him to move, 


Our bank under ground and our riches above.” 
Indeed, Monſieur burgher, we had ſuch a dutibiag, 

So lately when England we both were a ſcrubbing ; 20 
That all my finances are quite out of order, | 

I cannot do much, Sir, though cloſe on your border; 


But my hearty good wiſhes are for you the ſame, 


I'll aid you in ſecret, and when in a flame, 

You have 'em in rear and i in flank to engage, 17 23 
I'll be with you--before the full end of an age: 

And, in the mean time, if you find my words vain, 
Undamn all your dykes--ſend them ſous to the main; 


They never can handle their guns in the water, 5 
There leave them like monkies each other beſ patter; go 


So Monſieur, good bye, you ſhall hear from me ſoon : 

Shut the door--my Prime Miniſter, on the baboon! 

He laugh'd as he ſpoke it--while Pruſſia drew near, 

And made the Mynheers for their folly pay dear; | 
While ſweet © Orange Booven” was echoed around, 35 
And patriots themſelves ſoon rejoic'd in the ſound; 


Then 
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Then France ſtood as mute as a mouſe in a mill, 
And left us to rule them with perfect good-will; 
But two declarations ſhe made like a friend; | 
« She did, and ſhe did not, intend to defend:” 40 
So Helter, van Shelter, and Berkel were beaten, | 
The Dutch and the patriots only could threaten ;. 
But yet they were beaten thus, merely by chance, 
Becauſe there were other ſmall buſtles in France ; 
And theſe about liberty too in a realm, 45 
Where no ſuch ſtrange monſter appear'd near the helm ; 
Thus when Humphreys had happen'd to ſurfeit the Jeu, 
Mendoza declar'd it was chance beat him blue; 
The fortune of war, and the force of the fiſt, 
Are only ſprain'd ancles, a ſtorm, or a miſt ; | 50 


And when we are beaten, tis fooliſh to ſay, 


* We laid down our arms, or we all ran away!“ 

O what a fine ſtory for ages to come! 

To beat a whole realm with the ſound of a drum ! | 
Such fighting myſelf and a Quaker would chuſe, m_ 
To deal in hard words, and hard blows to refuſe. | 
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ENGLISH ALMANACK, 


LAC at one view, before you lies 

A ſurvey of the ſigus and ſkies; 
The tide, the' eclipſes and the Moon, 
The riſe and ſetting of the Sun! 
Birth-days and holidays in plenty N "KS 
With various wonders I preſent ye; 
Not one from Patridge to old Moore, 
E'er gave you ſuch a feaſt before ; 


N 
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Your fairs and Members at a view, 
Your vehicles of pleafure too; * 26 


Your letter-carriage, lately ſent 


To carry on the Government; 

Your waggons for your weightier matters, 

For goods of Cordwainers and Hatters ; 

Terms for the Lawyers and the Clergy, 15 
For theſe to mend and thoſe to ſcourge ye; 

Indulgent view this token of our toil, 

The firſt in print upon our native ſoil, 
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6 gentle truth, and lay his boſom bare, 
No more ſhall ſlander now purſue the dead; 


Here reſts a bard from all his grief and care, 
No horrid guilt diſturbs his peaceful ſhade ! 


His fond deſire it was like man to feel, 
To eaſe the wretched, and relieve the poor ! 
If other's pain he ſaw, and could not heal, 


He ſigh'd--and what could pity's ſelf do more! 


Bleſs'd in his parents, each of temper kind, 
No tyrant-nature in his boſom rag'd ; 

| Yet kindling to oppoſe the oppreſſive mind, 

With ſuch, undaunted, oft' he has engag'd ! 


10 


Here 
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Here lay his worth, if any worth he had, 
And all his frailty was © the ſoft extreme 3 
Blame him who can, with ſuch a nature clad ! 
- Chriſtians beware--let Jews and Heathens blame, 


If to one ſe& he ſhew'd peculiar love, 
He kindly gave his hand to all the reſt; 
This was his chief concern, for this he trove, 


That all in Jeſu's Spirit might be bleſs'd! 


15 
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AN 
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HEE ſleeps at laſt, in undiſturb'd repoſe, 


A friend to many, and a foe to none ; 


By death exempted from all human woes, 
Though the dread ſtruggle coſt him many a groan! 


Of malice void, from guile and av'rice free, 5 
In patient filence all his pains he bore ; 
None leſs ſevere, nor more belov'd than he, 


The ſocial virtues round his heart he wore! 


A num'rous 
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| A num'rous offspring to their tombs he trac'd, 
in life's full bloom and beauty all deſtroy'd ! 
And here at length amidſt his children plac'd, 

The fond, kind father fills this hallow'd void ! 


If ſuch as he compoſe the choirs above, 
As ſcripture, reaſon, ſays no others do ; 
O give us, heav'n ! the ſame, unboaſting love, 


That long inſpir'd the ſacred duſt below 
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; þ hes painful hour is paſt, the memory too 
Of all affliction gone--the vaniſh'd toil 
No more impreſs'd upon the mind we view, 
Than the ſmooth marble by the ſmoother oil! | 


Ourſelves, deſerted on this gloomy ſhore, 5 
Blown by the tempeſt, ſinking in the ſand! 


Where ſorrow's winds around us riſe and roar 


Life's ills behind, and death itſelf at hand! 


Ourſelves, 
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Ourſelves, the objects of terreſtrial pain, 
Call for our own compaſſon, claim it moſt ; 10 
The tear, that riſes for the dead, 1s vain, ; 
The living find it, to their needleſs colt ! 4 


The dead, the happy dead, at reſt reclin'd, 
Their ſouls in manſions of eternal bliſs ! 

Why then, for them, ye weeping friends, repine ? 15 
Is yonder world leſs paradiſe than this? 


Thus felt the man, who, after God's own heart, 
Had walk'd, (the choſen, ſimple {hepherd-ſwain,) 
He felt what grief's repentant pangs impart-- 
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When the child died - the ſaint reviv'd again! 20 


Torn from the object of his dear deſire, 
The monarch ſaw the ſtroke was Love divine; 


His heart, drawn upward by celeſtial fire! | 
Looſe from all nature, bleſs'd his God's deſign! 


Thus what we cheriſh moſt, on earth we loſe, 2 
Or, glued to lite, we here ſhould long to ſtay; 
Kind is our Parent, thus our lot to chooſe, 


From this wild ſcene to tear our hearts away! 


To 
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To fix them on himſelf, the God of all ! 
For earthly pleaſures human ſouls deſtroy ; 


To ſhew us like the writing on the wall ! 
Life is a ſhadow--death the gate of joy!“ 


Thus came, in lowly ſtate, to bear his load, 
From the bright manſions of the bleſs d above; 
The Lord of Life, to point the way to God, 


Whoſe very nature, like his name, is Love! 


Who only chaſtens, that we hence may ſoar, 
Back to the place from whence we took our flight; 
Back to the borders of that peaceful ſhore, 
| Where faith is loſt in viſions of delight ! 


Then, why bemoan the loſs of him we lov'd ? 
Would we recall him to a world hke this ? 


Has he not much of varied ſorrows prov'd ? 
To ſuch a mind could life afford a bliſs ? 


Yes--one alone--to chear the' afflicted ſtill, 
To eaſe the burden'd poor, and feel his load; 
To cloathe the naked, ſcreen the' oppreſs d from ill, 
And feed the hungry, like his parent, God! _ 
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Free like an angel from this load of life, 

Surrounded with a glorious infant-train ! | 50 
Would you perſuade him back to pain and ſtrife, 

The thought, though nat'ral, is unkind and vain. 


Far better thoughts may Chriſt himſelf impart, 
Who bore the burdens of all human-kind ! 


Who bears them ſtill upon his gracious heart, 55 


What racks the body, or diſturbs the mind! 


Think on the happy hour, that ſpeeds apace, 
For life's ſhort period is at moſt a ſpan; 


When your own eyes {hall ſee his beaming face, 


Adorn'd with glories, more than mortal man! Go 


The bliſs anticipate, the joy conceive, 
When near your dying lamp your deareſt friend 
Shall wait your wearied ſpirit to receive, 


And both, united, on your God attend! 


Without a tear to cloud the ſoften'd brow ! 65 
Without a ſigh to vex the calm ſerene! 


Without a dart of agony or woe! 


Without one pang to flaſh along the ſcene ! 


Bliss 
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Bliſs without bound'ry--raptures without end! 

The ſweet ſuffuſion of eternal love; 70 
Where God 1s all in all, the firſt, laſt friend 

Of all below us, and of all above! 


Nor ſear--the promiſe to believers giv'n, 
Shall ſmooth your paſſage to your partner's joys; a 
The goſpel-bleſſing, little leſs than heav'n! 73 
Alleviates pain, and death itſelf deſtroys. 


Theſe lines accept, the beſt my heart can give, 
Devoid of ornament, devoid of guile! 
For one, who muſt, while ſuffer'd here to live, 


A friend departed praiſe, to ſooth my toll! Ce 


Friend of my grief, and guardian of my fame! 
When other friends had turn'd compleatly round ; 


Who, like his maſter, knew my inmoſt frame, 


Knew I deteſted ills not in me found ! 


O where ſuch virtue in a human will, hs 


Unlels in thee, the partner of his ſoul! 
To look beyond the ſeeming act of ill, 
Like heav'n beyond a part into the whole! 


With 
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With the ſame meaſure ſhould his acts be ſcann'd, 
We then ſhould ſee mere motes within his eye ; 
That mercy we from others ſtill demand, 


The ſame to others we ſhould all apply! 


This joy, in fond reſerve, my heart retains, 
To meet your ſpirits in the realms of bliſs; 
Far from the ſneer, which for a moment pains, 


Far from the troubles of a world like this ! 


Then firm within, though tears without may fall, 
In hope, in glorious hope of good to come, 
Firm let us truſt in him, who died for all, 


And ſoon may call us to our happier home! 
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S now ſurrounded with a liſt ning throng 


Of ſapient ſpirits in the world of light! 
O Henderſon ! a friend preſumes in ſong 
To mourn thee, ſnatch'd untimely from our ſight ! 


Once in an age a comet ſtrikes the eye! 5 
But ſoon that comet blazes from our view! 
Heav'n only lends its wonders from on high, 


Leſt man ſhould doat on miracles like you : 
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Heav'n drops a beam of light on ſouls like thine ; 
And then reſumes them flaming to his throne ! 


It juſt illumes us with a warmth divine, 


Then leaves us dark, deſerted and alone ! ! 


O what an eye! that ſpoke the very ſoul ! 
That darted forth intelligence and love! 
What pleaſing accents from thy genius ſtole ! 

They ſeem'd indeed vibrations from above ! 


Wrapt in benevolence around ! thy heart 
Pourtray'd an emblem of an angel's mind ! 

The rich thy pity claim'd, the poor a part 
Of all thy pow'rs, here only too confin d! 


Nor let us dare to call this feeling frail, 


"Twas what the Lord in human fleſh diſplay d! 


No ſtoic he! let miſers, tyrants rail, 


Man void of ſuch 1s but a ſtalking ſhade! 


Why ſhines fair ſcience through her hundred forms, 


Why © wakes to extaſy the living lyre;““ 


Or aſk, why fram'd for arts, true genius warms, 


Or dazzles mortals with promethean fire ? 
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Is it that fools might flatter and adore, | 
Or that the wiſe may blow a breath of vraiſe ; 30 


That frail Hiſtorians may juſt gild them o'er, 
Or frailer Poets paint in languid lays ! 


No--heav'n deſign'd the diamond ſhould glow 
For uſe, nor ornament a crown alone! | 
That ſparkling honour in the breaſt below, 35 
Should ſhine with light ſuperior to its own! 


All Nature teems with talents--every limb 
It's proper place, it's ſpecial uſe ſupplies ! 
All beings thus their Maker's goodneſs hymn, 


* Pope, “From the wrapt ſeraph to vile man that dies!“ 40 


Peace to thy aſhes--let thy fire rejoice, 2 
That ſuch a ſon to ſuch a ſcene is fled! 
Soon ſhall he hear thy well-known, filial voice, 


His kindeſt angel's welcome from the dead! 


Mean time. the meek, the patient parent lives, 45 
Bleſs'd with the preſence of a friend divine ! 
Submiſſive to the ſov'reign will ſurvives, 
And longs to join his harp of praiſe to thine ! 
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The parent too, that labour'd with thy load, 
Vet, lamb-like, never to the world complain'd ; 30 
Now views thee, raptur'd in her bleſs'd abode, 


For thy dear welfare now no longer pain'd ! 


She watch'd around thee, in the mortal hour, 
And whiſp'ring comfort from the worlds above, 
Hail'd thee, aſpiring to thy native ſhore !_ 55 
And led thee upward to the ſource of love ! 


Great God ! permit me when my ſands deſcend, 
And life's low ſcenes are ſinking from my eyes! 
Thy grace to crave, that, like a kindred-friend ! 
My weeping ſpirit, like his own, may riſe!  - 60 
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AIL to the man, who can his point maintain 
Againſt all hiſt'ry, ſacred and prophane! 

Budneus, hail! thy courage I admire, 
Whoſe mind ſeems touched with more than heav'nly fire! 
Born in a Church, where orthodoxy ſhines, 5 
Bred up and doctor'd one of her Divines ; 
Which, take the leaven of old Calvin out, 
Drels'd in plain truth 1s decent and devout. 
Budnæus ! Thou haſt overleap'd her creed, 
With all the noble courage of a ſteed, 


That 
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That from his paſture ſtrays, and ſeeks freſh food, 
Though in a barren waſte, or pathleſs wood |! 
Free- thinking and free- acting thus adorn 

A brute,--whole nature teaches him to ſcorn 
Conhn'd incloſures, though his maſter's will 
Indulgent is, nor means him any ill. 

Thy courage, like a miracle, I hail, 

(Though faith and miracles in moderns fail!) 
Which dar'd, againſt the light itſelf, divide 

The light that lightens all the world beſide ! 
But, without boldneſs, none on earth can thrive; 
'Twas thus thy Fauſtus kept thy ſect alive: | 
Twas thus, Budnæus ] you improv'd the plan, 
And made at laſt your Saviour merely man! 

A Jeſeph's ſon, that dreaded much to die! 

More than the martyrs of iniquity ! | 
Peccable! frail ! it may be, juſt as good, 

| And juſt as wiſe, as ſaints before the flood ! 
What a bold goſpel-preacher have we here, 
Who for himſelf thinks freely, void of fear; 
Nor dreads © the mighty God” ia ſaw, 

Nor heeds aught more than bare, external law! 
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To Mary thus began the angel-gueſt, 


Thou highly-favour'd, more than mortal bleſs'd! 


Shalt bear a ſon--doubt not, nor deem it odd, 


That ſon ſhall not be leſs than “ Son of God!“ 
Truth ſeal'd his words: Immanuel ſoon appear'd ; 


The Magi worſhipp'd, and the devils feard: 
Yet bold Budnæus ſcorns to be miſled, 
And looks on ſuch Divinity as dead. 


Joſephi, to whom her virgin-vows were giv'n ; 
Warn'd in a dream, approv'd the will of heav'n ! 
The viſion ſoon becalm'd his jealous mind, 

Once bent to quit the chaſteſt of her kind! 
You were not Joſeph--elſe--ſo wile your plan! 
You would not truſt an angel more than man! 


Next come a hoſt of angels, theſe proclaim 
(The glorious heralds of Jehovah's fame!) 
Glory to God on high! good-will to men!” 
Forgiveneſs ſeal'd, and peace reſtor'd again! 
Thy fallen ſpirit, P---y / now may riſe, 

And claim acquaintance with thy kindred ſkies! 
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Hear angel- voices, Chriſt the Lord is born,” 

Nay, bold Budngus treats. them all with ſcorn! 

Here thy great proweſs! here thy burſt of fame! 85 
Thy ne plus ultra--that which makes thy name 

So precious among Chriſtians (if the Jews 

Will not accept from thee the glorious news) 

That we, believers, would thy name adore, 

If ſome ſtrange light within us ſhone no more: 60 
Thy courage, paſt all praiſe ! we here muſt hail; 

In this not failing, thou can'ſt never fail! 

What boots. it, though thy ſcripture calls him Lord; 
Though John, his beſt belov'd ! adores the word! 

Though the great Logos, God's begotten Son! 65 
In whom the fulneſs of the Godhead ſhone !” 

Proclaim'd himſelf as * equal” with his Sire, 

One“ with the Father of celeſtial fire! 

In God's own temple preach'd himſelf the God, 

And dar'd the vengeance of an earthly rod! 70 
At which, thy friends, the wiſer Jews, inflam'd, 

As if by blaſphemy, themſelves blaſphem d; 

And ſought to ſtone whom angel-hoſts ador d, 

With homage due to none beſides their Lord! 
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What, when to Philip thus: the Saviour 55 75 


Who ne'er deſcended to a lie or joke— 


* He that hath ſeen me hath the Father ſeen;“ 


What, ſpite of candour! could you make him mean? 


Say, P---y, ſay--what plainer words could paint 
The God in fleſh, to ſatisfy the ſaint! 80 
Or, when the doubts of Thomas were allay d, 


And, ſtruck with awe, the flow believer. ſaid-- 


« My Lord, my God!“ would Chriſt as Prophet bear 

This adulation, if no God was there ! 

« Fill'd with the Holy Ghoſt” St. Stephen cried-- 85 
« Lord Jeſus! O receive my ſoul !” and died: 
Yet wiſe Budnæus diſregards them all; 

Chriſt, Stephen, Thomas, Philip, John and Paul! 

His ſalvo for his creed reduc'd to this; 

They, like himſelf, might err, and write amiſs !” 90 
Here ſhines thy candour, here thy love of man, 


To call erroneous all the goſpel- plan; 


For, if we are not told where right and wrong ; 
It may be all an error, all a ſong! 
Hail to thy head, Budneus / whence we trace 95 


Unbounded comfort for the human race; 
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The ſoul and body moulder into clay! 
To rot together 'till the judgment-day !” 


Is all thy wiſdom centred here at laſt ! 
Screw'd in thy coffin, by the worms embrac'd! 


Anticipate for-once--doſt thou not ſtare, 

To feel thy naked ſpint launch in air; 

Diſmember'd, diſembodied from it's load, 

Prepar'd to meet it's demon, or it's God! 

And who is He, thou ſee'ſt as newly ſlain, 105 
Ador d by angels, on che ethereal plain! 

Is that the Man Budnæus dar'd debaſe; 

As void of courage, nor compleat in grace : 

Born out of wedlock ! could ſuch thoughts ariſe 

From hell ĩtſelf- more noxious to the ſkies ! 110 
Where is thy mantle now, thy bluſh to hide; 

O turn from L---y on thy Saviour's ſide! 

Nor let the ſophiſtry of ſenſe prevail, 

Soul is not matter; diſbelieve the tale: 

Locke laid the ground- work, you the building made; 113 
For, who ſo nice, ſo dextrous in the trade 

Of ſpinning ſequels from what went before, 

And melting down to form the learned ore ? 
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This day in paradiſe”--ſaid- Chriſt the Lord- 
Thou ſhalt be with me”--you deny the word: 


Or twilt it wiſely--common ſenſe to ſave-- 


% To- day thou ſhalt be with me in the grave!” 
Ingenious men, Budnæus / I admire, 

Who deal in air- pumps, and electric fire; 

Or, if ballooniſh, I their ſkill commend, 
Though I know nothing of it's uſe or end. 


Thy lowlineſs of mind I now extol, 
Thy ſcorn of titles ſhews thy ſtrength of ſoul ; 
For plain Budn&us thou wilt live and die, 


Nor after empty honours heave a ſigh ! 


But, above all, thy charity I praiſe, 


Thy love of ſouls, and all ſoul- winning ways, 
Which made thee turn a Jew, the Jews to ſave, 
For thou, like them, another Chriſt muſt have ; 
The firſt Meſſiah will not do for all, 1 
Budnœus and the Jews a ſecond call 
Require: a King of ſovereign, worldly power, 
And worldly wiſdom too, they muſt adore ! 
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F arewel, Budnæus / to thy friends, the Jews, 


T leave thee now- each other to amuſe, 
Inſtruct, and edify in holy things, | 

In conſultation about future Kings 

The beaten path, which poor Apoſtles trod, 
I wiſh to follow, and adore their God ! 

To live with leſs of guilt than heretofore, 
And die, redeem'd from fin by Jeſu's pow'r ! 
Permit me, P---y! here for once to bend, | 

In low ſubmiſſion to the ſinner's Friend ; 
Lord! ere the lateſt ſand of liſe appears, 
Becalm my heart, and baniſh all my fears ! 
Give me, O give me, God of all! beſtow- 
The mind, that occupied thyſelf below! 
Bleſs'd, when the flame of life expiring flies, 
And all that's mortal in my nature dies! 
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F all the modern virtues, moſt in vogue, 


Stands Avarice; what ſavours of a rogue 
Keeps far aloof; tis honeſty alone, 

That thrives, grows rich, and bafks in fortune's ſun; 
No uſury, no griping of the pdor, 5 
No bargain with a needy wretch, whoſe ſtore | 
Is all exhauſted, and whoſe pinching want 
Obliges him to graſp what others grant, 

At half the price his merchandize would bring, 
Had he but half the treaſures of a King! 10 
No dabbling with rich heirs of noble birth, 7 
Of honeſt virtue, and untainted worth ! 


No 
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No double bonds on accidents to come, 


Such as the death of dying fires at home! 


No alley tricks of forg'd Gazettes and news, 8 


The confidence of thouſands to abuſe; 

And make the credit of a nation fall, 

As a new ſouth-ſea bubble for us all! 

No ſuch manceuvres taint a miſer's foul, 

But all is clear ; fair dealing through the whole! 20- 
A ſage, whoſe very name was once ador'd, 

Whom angels taught weak ſaints ts call“ the Lord ;” 

"Till 'P---ſt-ey's wiſdom prov'd them in the wrong, 

And ev'ry age, which ſince believ'd the ſong ; 

Once to a good, young man, who kept the law, 25 
Was chaſte, and of his parents liv'd in awe ; 

Who was the model of our miſers ſince, 

Was rich, but not ſo gen'rous as a Prince; 

To him the ſage once ſaid, whoſe right was clear, 

To order all his creatures without fear; | 30 
« Go, ſell vhate er thou haſt, to ſeed the poor; 

And follow me;“ the Saviour faid no more: 


The 
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The virtuous youth“ was ſorry, it was true,” 
As he had great poſſeſſions; but withdrew: 
What a fine, comfortable pattern this 


For our young miſers, who can't do amis, 


After ſuch bright examples to purſue 


Their good, and keep the great, main point in view! 


For, to the glory of our land 'tis known, 


We have young, godly miſers of our own; 


Who, by old aunts and dying parents taught, 
Think, ſpeak, and a&, as modern Chriftians ought; 
Shut up their bowels of compaſſion. cloſe, 

With ſaving hearts of ſtone the world engroſs; 


And ſtop their ears againſt the preſſing cries 

Of fathers, brothers, all affinities; 

And all mankind; but yet this happy lore-- 

* To deem accurs'd the-wretched and the poor;“ 
Is not ſoon learnt by tender ſons of clay; 
The heart's kind moiſture dries not in a day-: 
Much ſtrong perſuaſion and ſage argument, 


Much practice too, the leſſons to cement; 
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Young men muſt have ; but--difficulties paſt, 
An early habit guides them to the laſt : 

Yet ſome, to ſave this breaking up, are born 
With ſuch ſtrang happy love of ſelf, they ſcorn 
All leſſons of the ſort : grav'd are their parts, 
Deep, with a pen of ſteel, within their hearts; 
And fo they act them, nat'ral to the life ! 

Long, long before they think about a wife. 
Hail, Avarice! our comfort when in years, 
Thy viſage fo like godlineſs appears; 

So grave and ſilent, thoughtful and ſerene, 

In whom there's nothing baſe, or bad, or mean! 
Whoſe aQts of charity, when glory calls, 

© And thy large trumpet ſounds within the walls;” 
Surpaſs our expectations, raiſe our wonder, 
And ſeem to ſanttify all ſorts of plunder ; 

Hail, Avarice ! that hoards for future time ! 
Will thy poſterity deem this a crime? 
Though the pale parent from occafions ſpar'd, 


For ſome dear ſpendthriſt ſon, through mere regard; 
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His melting plumb, the juice of which will chear 


A thouſand hearts, and make his memory dear? 
A thouſand bleſſings on his faving ſoul 


Will fall, and on the lad: who ſpends the whole ; 


For, ſeeing how his father liv'd and died, 
He fix d upon the' extreme on tother fide ! 
Hail Avarice ! whoſe mortified, ſage mien 


Shews what great virtues he conceal'd within; 
What ſov'reign pow'r thy doctrine muſt attend, 


To form a ſaint like Seneca thy friend; 


' Whoſe ſacred morals, like the Proverbs, ſhine, 
And make us dubb the author all divine! 


Thy mighty pow'r through ev'ry clime is ſhewn, 
But in no one more clearly than our own ; 

Here, in each corner of the land, appear 

Miſers in Church and State; they thicken here; 


Though Diſſipation's ſons are not a few ; 


A ſtru ggling conteſt, between them and you, 


Divides the land; tis pretty well divided, 


And thus the caſe is happily decided: 


The 
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The wretched miſer gathers up in ſtore, 


All that the ſpendthriſt does not give the poor; 


This is but little, for, his love of felt 935 
Makes him not free to give the poor his pelf: 

The ſpendthrift ſcatters ruſty gold and nails; 

And thus a contraſt happily prevails; 


The world will fatten by the miſer's care, 


Bleſs'd to behold a ſpendthrift in his heir ! © 
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* Bluſhington ! your words are very good, 
Your matter richer far than that of Wood ; 
4 Your action ſuch as Tully might have own'd, 
* Your head well powder'd, and your back well gown'd; 
And yet--with all theſe requiſites endow'd, | 5 


You cannot touch the paſſions of the crowd; 
Nay, when ſome Cauſes for your talents call, 
You ſpeak--but do not move the Court at all ! 


'Tis plain, blunt impudence you want alone, 


Get that for Weſtminfter, or get ye gone; 10 
I knew a man, who once had nought beſide; 


Who liv'd in plenty--bought eſtates, and died! 


IMITATIONS. 


\ 


% 
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CHAMBER of DEATH. 
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Sir Calidore advanced was in age, 


The obſolete language of Spencer is more eafily taken off than - 


his ſimplicity ; the former, therefore, is omitted, as unſuited to an 
age of refinement, and this omiſſion is ſanctioned by the followin 
remark of Dr. Ogilvie on the ſubject. It is ſurely the buſineſs 
of any Writer, who would imitate the manner of the ancient 
Britiſh Poets, rather to clothe ſentiments as ſimilar as poſſible to 


theirs, in ſuch language as they may be ſuppoled to write in the. 


preſent age, than to introduce an exploded and barbarous phra- 
ſeology into a language, which it has taken ſo much time and labour 
to render harmonious and elegant.“ 


Etysi1uM of the PozErs. 


NOTE 


Line x 


Line 196 


. O N 7 


SOLOMO NS TEMPLE. 
eee eee eee 


Within that fane whoſe high encornla-. 


** The whole frame of the temple,” ſays Joſe hus, © conſiſted of 
ſtones poliſhed to the higheſt degree of perfection, and fo arti- 
ficially put together, that there was no joint to be diſcerned, no 
ſign of any working tools being upon them; but the whole looked 
more like the work of Providence and Nature than the product of 
art and human invention: and as for the inſide, whatever carving, 
gilding, embroidery, rich filks, and fine linen could do, of theſe 
there was the greateſt profuſion. The very floor of the temple was 
overlaid with beaten gold, the doors were large and proportioned 
to the height of the walls, twenty cubits broad, and ſtill gold upon 
gold!” ü 


NOT 


CONVERSATION-PIECE. 


It is ſo great a myſtery, 


If the bold abſurdities of Calviniſtical Election are not clearly 
proved in the Rev. foln Fletcher's Checks; the Author of this Con- 


verſation-Piece is moſt reſignedly content to be ranked among the 


heretics. 
But for the fins of all mankind. 


« He is the propitiation for our fins (as Jews) and not for ours 
only, but alſo for the fins of the whole world the whole Gentle 
world, 


John's 1 Epiſtle, ll. 2. 


4% -- NOTES 


Line 4 


Line 196 


ON TH E 


DEATH of a FRIEN D. 
SSS 


Line 20 When the child died the ſaint reviv'd again! 


The pathetic ſtory of David's grief for his dying child, was in- 


ſerted in the Scriptures to teach many uſeſul lefſons,---repentance, 
reſignation, faith and patience. 


Line 50 Surrounded with a glorious infant-train ! 


Which conſiſted of nine children, who died before him. 


. NOTES 
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TO THE 
Morern BUDNAUS. 
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Hail to the man, who can his point maintain 


Simon Budnæus was a man of conſiderable acuteneſs in the ſix- 
teenth century ; who, more dextrous than the reſt of his brethren, 
in deducing conſequences from the principles of the Socinians, 
denied flatly all forts of religious worſhip to Jeſus Chriſt ; nor did 
Budneas ſtop there; in order to give a more ſpecious colour to 
his capital error, he aſſerted that Chriſt was not begotten by an 
extraordinary att of Divine Power, but that he was born like other 
men, in a natural way!“ 


Vide Mosnzin's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 
Budnæus ! Thou haſt overleap'd her creed, 


„The Son of God, being very and eternal God, of one ſub- 
ſtance and equal with his Father, did, when the fulneſs of time was 
come, take upon him man's nature, with all the effential properties 
and common infirmities thereof, being conceived, of the Holy Ghoſt, 
in the. womb of the Virgin Mary of her ſubſtance.” 


Confeſſion of Faith, printed at Glaſgow 1784. p. 38. 
422 The 


Line 1 


Line 9 
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| Line 29 The light that lightens all the world beſide! | 
a John's Goſpel, i. g. | 
Line 22 "Twas thus thy Fauſtus kept thy ſect alive: 


The nephew of Lelius Socinus, who, though learned, was ſupine, 
in compariſon of his nephew Fauſtus. | | 


Line 32 Nor heeds aught more than bare, external law ! 
This was another tenet of the Socinians. 
Line 36 That ſon ſhall not be leſs than Son of God!“ 
Luke i. from the 28th to the gbth verſe. 
Line 33 Hear angel-voices, © Chriſt the Lord is born,” 
Luke ii. from verſe 8. to verſe 21. 
Line 64 Though John, his beſt beloy'd ! adores the word! 
John's Goſpel, i. 1. 
„„ whom the fulneſs of the Godhead ſhone!” 
| Col. ii. 9. | 
4 Line 67. Proclaim'd himſelf as equal“ with his Sire, 
John xvii. 22. Epiſtle to the Phillippians ii. 6. 
Line 3 And ſought to ſtone whom angel-hoſts ador d, 
John viii. 59. x. 30. | N 
Line 77 He that hath ſeen me hath the Father ſeen;“ 
John xiv. 9. | | 
| Line 83 © My Lord, my God!” would Chriſt as Prophet bear 
John xx. 28. 


« Lord 
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Lord Jeſus! O receive my ſoul !” and died : Line 86 


Adds vii. 39. The Divinity of our Lord was not clearly known, 
even to the Apoſtles, till the day of Pentecoſt ; unleſs at certain 
periods, and by tranſient flaſhes of light, as by Peter, James, and 
John on the mount Tabor; by Peter on the ſea, and by Thomas on 
Chriſt's Reſurrection. The Spirit was with them, but not in them, 
as a well of water ſpringing up into everlaſting hife ; they had not 
grace enough to bear perſecution, before the day of Pentecoſt, 
which was not, as moſt dream, a day of miracles only---theſe were 
performed by the Apoſtles before ; the greateſt miracle was that of 
the converſion of themſelves and three thouſand people on this 


day, from inward fin to inward holineſs: ſuch power is wanted 
in the Church till ! 


| Locke laid the ground-work, you the building made; Line 113 


By denying, that there is any light, or idea, innate with the human 
mind, even of a ſpiritual kind, contrary to Fokn's words © that Chrift 
is the light of every man, «xo ag Koche. and by ſaying (a natural 
conſequence of this denial) that we acquire all our knowledge from 
our growing acquaintance with natural objects, and that, in fact, we 
only live and die like learned plants. 


* Thou ſhalt be with me”--you deny the word : Line 120 
Luke xxiii. 43. | 
Thy ſcorn of titles ſhews thy ſtrength of ſoul ; 1 
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A long liſt of honourable titles was prefixed, in a certain title page 
of a certain Letter to a certain Prime Miſter, 
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NOTES 
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+ 
Line s As a new ſouth-ſea bubble for us all! 


The Author's grandfather loſt thouſands of pounds in that flatter. 
ing fund. | | 


Line 82 To form a faint like Seneca thy friend, 
He had the honour of dying worth 70,0001. 
Line 97 The ſpendthrift ſcatters ruſty gold and nails, 


He does not diſtribute them to any good purpoſes, or out of any 
benevolent motives ; but to ſatisfy his own deſires, that center in, 
as they ſpring from, himſelf. So little morality, ſo ſmall a portion 
of real good is in each of theſe oppoſite characters! 


_ re 


1 TH x 


1 is no ſpecies of Poetry, which ſeems to call aloud for 
all the powers of genius, ſo much as the Ode; the light, 
Fancy-Pieces of Horace, which he calls Odes, and which in general 
may be called Love-Ditties, or any thing elſe, gave him not his 
conſequence, as a Poet. In the Ode, all the bold and glowing 
variety of invention ſhould be employed; all the paſſions awakened 


and the imagination raiſed to the utmoſt pitch, and this for ſome great 
and good defign---here indeed 


The Poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Should dart from earth to heaven.” 


So that, in the Ode, it would be almoſt dangerous for the cool 
hand of judgment to interfere : the Critic ſhould be borne along, 
beyond the power of his rules to ſtop him in the flight, and yet, 
when he deſcends © With reaſon's comparing balance in his hand,“ 
ſhe will not blame the rapturous excurſion, 2 join with Pope, 


% Here like ſome furious prophet Pindar rode, 
And ſeem'd to labour with the” aſpiring God!“ 


5 A 2 | Reaſon, 
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Reaſon, though ſhe ſhines in almoſt every other mode of com- 
288 when put forth as the moſt prominent figure in the Piece, 

oald here be viſible as the aſſiſtant or ſecond of ſome Power 
ſuperior to herſelf !---Immediate inſpiration, like the fire of Pro- 
metheus, derived from no rules of art, informs the true Poet of 
Nature, who knows how to ſhake the very ſoul, while the dupe of 
art, is only ſtraining at the pinglc of Verſe, and, like a mole, 
heaving himſelf from under the ſurrounding earth. The proverb, 
* Poeta naſcitur,” never appeared more perſpicuous, than in the 
Muſe of Pindar : it ſhines alſo in the Odes of Grey and Ogilvie ;” 
„The Paſſions” of Collins; and to great advantage in the © Alexander's 
Feaſt” of Dryden: each carries us along like the Thunder of our 
Engliſh Demoſthenes : while the annual Odes of thoſe Poets in armour, 
who, mounted each on his brazen Pegaſus, like the equeſtrian 
heroes of the Tower, ſtrike terror for no end, only recall to our 
minds the days of chivalry and romance. Every true Poet loves 
his like; an internal loadſtone draws him to his fellows. He 
riſes with ardour in their praiſe. He knows not how to degrade the 
merit he feels. He alone ſeems Chriſtian by nature, wherever he 
is, loving all that is good, beautiful and ſublime in the moral and 


natural worlds, even up to the Divinity itſelf, which touches his 


heart and breathes upon his ſpirit ! 


The beſt Poets are the moſt perfect Preachers of any: others 
too often only attuate a limb, or paint a virtue ; while theſe, like 
1/aiah, touched with a living coal from heaven, influence the whole 
man, electrify the ſpirits, and ſet the mind in motion. 


Had Pindar lived in the Chriſtian æra, moſt probably he would 
have excelled even himſelf, as he now appears. The imagery of the 
Prophets, the Fn ax of the whole Scripture would have borne 
his congenial ſoul along, as it did the ſoul of Milton; nor, let 
the warm Chriſtian, or the cool Critic, be offended with the Author 


| of this Ode for ſaying what he believes from his heart; True 


Poets are as really inſpired, in a greater or leſs degree (according 
to the bias of their mind heaven-ward) as the minor Prophets.” 


The common idea of their being inſpired, is not, therefore, in 
his opinion, a mere compliment; Milton ſeemed in good earneſt to 
feel the Divine efflatus, which is turned into ridicule by thoſe 
alone, who give themſelves up to other feelings : nor do the vigo- 

rous 
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rous exertions of great Orators for the public welfare, indicate 
them leſs favoured; if God does, by human inſtruments, the good 
that is done upon earth ; if He is the giver of every good and perfeft 
vt ; there is ſurely no pride, there is Religion, there is humility 
the eſſence of it) in the remark ; juſt offence cannot be taken by 
Chriſtians at what Chriſtendom, in words, acknowledges for truth. 


Animation is the Character of the Ode; thoſe, who try, but are 
not able, to give it, acknowledge it to be ſo, even by their con- 


tinual diſplay of the bombaſtic ſtile. Thought ſhould command the 


Language of the Ode, ſo that the former is truly ſublime, or 
pathetic, while the latter may be plain and ſimple; thoſe who are 
ever ſtraining at pompous, or ſcholaſtic expreſſion, debaſe the 
dignity of the Ode, which, like the Revelations of St. ohn, ſhould 
convey great things in plain words, clearly adapted to the ſenſe. 


Should the public condemn the Author of the following Ode, 
for having preſumed, like Phaeton, too nearly to contemplate the 
chariot of the Sun, without adequate powers; he will not offend 
them again in the ſame way: he owns it to be hazardous; not that 
he ſhould fear to ſet the world in flames by it; but, on the con- 
trary, ſhould dread to damp the flame of poetic life (which true 
Poets and Critics, ſuch as Longinus, feel) by purſuing a line, which 
has had fo very few originals. | 
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J. 
For an eagle's eye to gaze 


Nearer and nearer on thy blaze! 
O, for an eagle's wing to ſoar, 
All chy wonders to explore! 
Incireled in a round of light, | 5 
Dark with flame © exceſſive bright F'* 
Such as no other fire diſplays, 


* Milton, 


An element of living rays! 

That pierce the aching eye· ball through, 

And turn it from the painful view, | 10 
As if no mortal nerve could bear 


The brightneſs of the ambient air, 


Proceeding 


| a 
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© Proceeding from a ball of fire, 
That makes an univerſe admire ! 


Although thy ſmall diameter appears, | 15 


No more along yon rolling ſpheres, 
Than what the burning ball diſplay'd, / 
From Calþe's rock on hoſtile fleets betray'd ! 


IL. 
To thee the naked Indian darts a pray'r, | 
As God of all the earth and air; | 20 « 


The life, the ſoul of Nature round, 
Shooting thy rays through ſeas profound! 


And through the clammy cold of clay 
Diffuſing all the genial warmth of day! 


III. 


Thy ſtimulating fire pervades, | 25 
The groſleſt gloom, the thickeſt ſhades ; 
Ev'n in the dungeon penetrates and glows, 
Melts Lapland ice, and Alpine ſnows ; 
Inſpirits all the tribes of Spring, 
That ſkim the flood, or poiſe the wing; 30 


Unfolds 


— . — 
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Unfolds the vivid green, the op'ning flow'r, 
The fragrant beauties of an hour ! 
Then on the lovely boſom of the land, 
Calls forth in Summer all her fruits and grain, 
Ripe for the harveſt ſoon the ears expand, 
And Autumn ſheds them on the thirſty plain! 


The heat thus only checquer'd with delight, 
Flung from thy fluid orb on human ſight ! 
Pinching Winter now appears, 

The cries of want offend our ears; 
The very air tranſpierc'd with cold, 


Darts through the young, and ſtabs the old; 
Stiffen'd Nature calls for aid, 
But when thy glories are diſplay d; 

We bear the biting froſt with eaſe, 

Alert we plough the ſparkling ſeas; 

Or feeling warmth in ev'ry vein, 


We ſkip along the frozen plain! 


IV. 


The dazzling ſplendour of thy light 
Conceals the planets from our ſight; 
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The trembling ſtars before thee ceaſe to ſhine, 


Like angels dark before the blaze divine! 
Then, one by one, preſent us with their fires, 
When thy ſuperior majeſty retires ; 
'Till, all be-ſpangled round with glowing beams ! 
The blue horizon ſeems embols'd with gems ! 
Are yonder ſtars new worlds to me, 
Or only ſpecks of light from thee ! 
Or does the rainbow paint thy round, 
Where blending colours, bright, abound ! 


V. 


How glorious are thy works, great God of all! 
If lucid thus the pavement of thy floor! 
Low at thy footſtool let thy creatures fall, 
With wonder gaze, with gratitude adore ! 
O how loſt muſt man appear 
To beings of ſome nobler ſphere ; 
Senſeleſs, blind to beauties found 
Above, below, and all around, 


Burſting on the human eye, 


Where dolphins ſport, and eagles fly; 
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Where downy-pinions fan the air, 
With plumes adorn'd that deck the fair ; 
Vermillion red, celeſtial blue, 

The graſſy green, the roſy hue; 

All glowing on the peacock's veſt, 
With colours form'd of all the reſt! 
Who can with cold indifference ſee 
Earth teem with ſuch variety ! | 

So great, that no two objects ſtrike 
As twins, or perfectly alike ! 

Amidſt the millions of our race, 
Diſtinction marks each human face; 
The eye, the voice, the features ſhew 
Variety in all below; 
Amidſt the tribes, that fill the plain, 
The myriads of the crowded main; 
The inſects, ſwarming in the ſky, 
The reptiles, born to breathe and die! 
The trees that ſhoot unnumber'd leaves, 


The ears of corn, which Autumn waves ; 
The ſpires of graſs, the eggs of birds, 
The ſpawn each ſtanding lake affords ; 
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E. 


In none of all cheſe kinds we ſpy 
Exact ſimilitudes, like eye to eye! 


9 


8. 


VI. 


Thou, like the great creating cauſe of al, 
Doſt into life the powers of Nature call; 
By thy invigorating beam renew'd 
It vegetates, by ice no longer glew'd ! 

Thy beams make mortal nature thrive, 

Warms the clay, and bids it live; 
Swells imperceptibly the mine, 
And gives the diamond to ſhine ; 
For which the ill- paid Indian ſlave 
Drops into the yielding wave, 


Led by thy ray the radiant gem to ſave ! 


VII. 


Lo! when thy orient beams ariſe, 
And diſſipate the gloom of night; 

Thy milder glories, ſpreading through the ſkies, 
Shoot from the eaſt thy morning light, 


95 


100 
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O'er 
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Oer all the dew beſpangled plain, | 110 
And the ſheen level of the expanded main; 
But when thy fervent fulgency declines, | 
And thy broad beam with warming luſtre ſhines ; 
Leſs bright, though not leſs glorious, ſinks away 
Into the Weſtern main thy crimſon ray ! 115 
Fringing firſt, with ſtreaks of gold, 
The edges of yon fleecy cloud, 
As if thy ſkirts we did behold 
- Blazing down the Weſtern road! 


VIII. 


Nor, ſince the Maker ceas'd creating care, 


When firſt the God concentred all thy fires, 
And bowl'd thee flaming through the boundleſs air, 1 

Didſt thou long hide the bliſs thy light inſpires! 1 

Never, ſince firſt the world began, lf 


1 
120 NY | 


Didſt thou conceal thy orb a day, 125 
Nor without nat'ral cauſe to man, 
Deny the ſolace of thy ray; 
Save once: and O let Nature bluſh around. 


The blazing Sun could not behold kzs pain, 


Who 


Who form'd the Sun: veil'd was the dazzling round, p 30 
When ſinners pierc'd Him on Judea's plain! 
Then, ev'n the Heathens wonder'd to behold 
Thy beams conceal'd without th' accuſtom'd cauſe, 
Which led their anceſtors of old, ; 
To form, like Prophets, ſure, ecliptic laws! 135 


IX. 


Art thou ſome angel in a globe of fire, 

With no material ſubſtance fed; | 
I A flame celeſtial which the gods inſpire, 

With wavy radiance round thy head! 

Or elle, concentred in an orb of light, 140 
With unſpent force do globes electric turn, 

Within a wheel of liquid flame, 

Where without fuel fires for ever burn! 

But what am I, who alk to know 


Things ever hid from all below! — 145 


A ſpirit ſoften'd into clay ! 
Duſt, and the heir of endleſs day! 


Great 


751 


Great Author of yon blazing ball ! 
Who by thy word didſt form us all; 
Whoſe works we ſee and feel alone, 


150. 
But nothing farther know ; 

Who. mix'd thy. ſpirit with our own, 
To taſte of heav'n below ! 

Thou, thou canſt tell me what J am, 

To what I turn, and whence I came; 155 


Why here I groan, and laugh, and ſigh, 

And fear, and hope, and live, and die! 

Why now, angelically free, 

I think of good, and turn to thee : 
Void of earthly paſſions turn, 

And feel the flame celeſtial burn! 

Then, full. of cares, deplore my lot, 

As if I had all bliſs forgot; 

This moment, like an angel bleſs d, 

The next, though not forlorn, diſtreſs'd ; 

Quick and ſlow, and weak, and brave, 


Loving, loathing, gay and grave; 


165 


Now 
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Now ſparkling like a ſon of light, 
Then dull and dark as ebon night! 


XI. 


O chou, my parent, and my God 1 
Reſtore me to thy bleſs d abode ! 

Of whom an emblem there I fee, 
That Sun reſembles none but thee! 
Without thy pow'r we droop and die, 
And with it into raptures fly; 

Live by thy light, and feel thy fire, 
And in thy abſence here expire! 


XII. 
Philoſophy, without a guide, 


May fix thy-eſſence in the boundleſs air, 
And forming pendent xworlds beſide, 

May fancy-thine the very central ſphere ; 
From which, they all deriving heat, | 

May ſhine like leſſer lights around, 
Circling this conſecrated ſeat, 

Where once the God hunfelf in fleſh was found! 


Thele 
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Theſe may be pendent worlds, or not, 
Life may not animate each lucid ſpot, 
And yet the God be equally ador'd, 
As if yon ſtars were throng'd with ſons of light ! 
| Heav'n and this earth proclaim the bounteous Lord! 190 
This earth has borne her millions to our ſight, 
And ſtill in quick ſucceſſion bears 
The ſwarming tribes of twice three thouſand years! 
With life the land abounds, the waters flow, 195 
The air above, the depths below, 
Teem with countleſs myriads ſtill, 
Depending on the Maker's will ! 
All glows with life, from man, © the Lord of all 
To the leaſt inſe&t” on this crowded ball! 
Nor does it derogate from pow'r divine, 200 
If all thoſe ſpangles, which ſo brilliant ſhine, 
Were what we ſee them, when they touch the ground, 


Trembling jellies all around : 
Swift as they ſhoot acroſs the pall of night, 
Each lending to the eye a length of light! 205 


„ Nor 
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Nor think we Fontenelle to blame, 
F or peopling all yon ſtarry frame-- 
It may be ſo--his Maker's pow'r 
Man cannot limit or explore ; 
His mind may trace below, above, 
The produce of Almighty Love; 
It's ſure effects we daily feel, 
In countleſs acts for human weal ; 
But to deſcribe the worlds unknown, 
The heav'nly bodies, or our own, - 
Was not deſign'd by human {kill, 
God bids us only do his will ; 


The reſt may chance to be our lot, 


Another life may ſhew or not; 
On earth this only wiſdom call, 
To know and love the cauſe of all ! 
Fix'd ſtrong within the reſtleſs mind, 
A growing thirſt of knowledge ſtill we find, 
From infancy to age mature, 
New objects conſtantly allure ; 
The lad by Poets led along, 
To trace new worlds in Homer's long ; 


1 


Eager through Olympus roves, | 
Or walks with Maro in elyſian groves ; 
Then pores oer novels late at night, 
Till the pale lamp has loſt it's light; 


Through fairy fields, new ſcenes to view, 


For-ever bent on ſomething new! 
Then with a full, round ſhining eye, 
Explores the wonders of the {ky ; 
Till, by inſenſible degrees, 


The great Creator, through his works be ſees ; 
Nor reſts, till in the aching void, 

His Maker's preſence is enjoy'd ; 

'Till bleſt with deity he cries, 

I know and love my God,” and dies! 
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Written at 17; in IMuITATIoN of COLLINS. 
SSSSSSSSSSOOGGIXISIOESSS $$2 $49 4% 
I. 9 
TLROM Bedlam's walls I ſaw thee ſtray, 
A melting, trembling, conſtant prey 
To ev'ry human woe! 
Becalm thy grief, feel moderate pain , 
Leſt frantic fancy burſt thy brain, 5 
And make thyſelf thy foe ! 


II. 
If mis ry's gueſts, in yonder gaol, 
Demand thy tear, diſtract thy ſoul, 


Let 


11 Ts 1757 


Let anguiſh not deſtroy ! 

But learn a rule, by reaſon taugt, 10 

That pain's worſt torture lies in thought, 5 2 8 
Which madmen can't employ ! . | 2 


III. 


In vain- advice but moves thee more, 
I ſee it lies beyond thy pow'r, | | 
To check the riſing ſigh! 15 
- Then in thy grief I'll bear a part, 
Perhaps I thus may eaſe thy heart, 
And clear thy miſty eye! 


VIP 


* 


A CHRISTMAS 


CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
Written for the BREAK of Dax; 
In Imitation of W A T T 8. 
F 2 | — $2 
OW many bound in ſlumbers lie, 
Unconſcious of our joy; 


While myriads round the throne on high, 
Their golden harps employ ! 


Now, they record, in ſongs of praiſe, 5 
What wonders God hath done; 
Then bow, in deep, profound amaze, 


Before the' incarnate Son! 


The Prophets hail the glorious morn, 
Their ſhades are all Oerpaſt; 10 
With us they ſee their Saviour born, 


To ſave the world at laſt ! 


The 


„ 
The heav'nly hoſts behold his face, 
And worſhip while they ſing ; 8” | 
“The mighty God, the Prince of Peace; 45 
The everlaſting King!“ 


By Mees now the promis d feed, 
Meſſiah“ is ador'd ! 
His types and ſhadows now are fled, 


And David calls him Lord!“ 20 


O could the veil be now withdrawn, 
That parts us from the ſkies; 
One moment at this early dawn, 


We'd more than ages prize! 


But while confin'd in walls of clay, 25 
The gates of bliſs we view; 
A dimneſs overſpreads our day, 


And night returns anew. 


Yet here we taſte, yet here we feel | 
Internal bliſs divine; 5 30 

The ſcriptures and their God reveal, 

What angels can't define 


759 
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Wel might the ſhepherds leave their care, 


To ſee the new-born King! 
Well might the Magi trace the ſtar, 
And all their off rings bring! _ 


Well might the Prophets, one by one, 

In gradual light unfold 

God's well-belov'd and only Son, 
From earlieſt days of old! | 


Since through his life and death we trace, 
In lines of ſacred blood! 


The firſt, laſt Friend of all our race, 
Our Saviour, and our God! 


og 


35 


40 


O D E 


o N 


EASTER- DAY. 


| Bo | 
H roſe the world's Redeemer roſe ! | 
And where, O Death! is now thy ſting! 
Think not that Chriſtians are thy foes, 
We hall thy power and joyful fing ! 
Loud with a burſting hymn of praiſe, 
Let all, O God! adore thy ways! 
Nor men below, nor angel-hoſts above, 
| Remain in ſilence, for your God is Love! | 
3 3 
No more ſhould fallen man deſpair, 


Since Chriſt is riſen from the grave! 
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| 2 Who Gee himſelf. Wed * to fr! 
Still near the golden. timed throne, 
The Lamb, in meekneſs all his on! : 
Implores the God-head (ſhrin'd in floods an light) 15 


For man, dark pris ner of eternal night! 
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: Earth trembled from it's inmoſt baſe, | 
A When backward roll'd the' enormous ſtone ! 
The keepers ſent to guard the place, 
Shook, as the blazing ſeraph ſhone; 
Not greater dread benumb'd the crowd, 
When Chriſt gave u p the ghoſt aloud; 
When rent in twain the temple's veil was found, 
And rocks flew upward from the burſting ground! 


IV. HY 
| To God be glory, peace to men, bq 
The Lord is riſen from the dead! 


So ſhall we riſe to life again, 
For the great Shepherd once hath bled! 


„ 765 
Let all creation o HH SG d. * 
Who form'd, and rais'd, the human Elo - go 
Uprais'd it with his glorious ſelf on high, 
In myſtic union joining earth and ſky ! | 
O for that extacy of thought, 
Which form'd /aiaÞ's glowing line! 
Which all at once the Brethren! cauglit, 35 


When ſipp'd away the form divine! 
« Did not our hearts within us burn, 
While by the way, in our return, 
Through holy Writ he trac'd Meſſiah's plan, 


And from the Prophets prov'd himſelf e 


32. 


VI. 


Is He then come, who, long foretold ! 
Should ſurely bruiſe the ſerpents head; 
Repeal the curſe, denounc'd of old, 


Expire, and riſe to wake the dead! 
Then peace, my poor tempeſtuous mind, EASE 43 0 
Sink on his boſom, ſafe reclin d)! 
x 1+ gD-8 There 


„090 55 8 7 
There ever reſt, in watehſul love abid e, 
And thus preſerve thy Saviour on thy ſide! 


VII. 


| FT [ 

Why ſhould the Chriſtian once deſpair! 
His tears ſhall ſoon be wip'd away ! 

The trump ſhall ſound, but, void of fear, 


SOOT) The Chriſtian longs to meet the day 
Come, thou bleſs'd Paraclete! deſcend! | 
| Shew me, and all, our gen'ral Friend! 
Who elſe can ſoothe the great, offended Pow'r? 
Who elſe ſupport us in the mortal hour! 


- 


o N 
W ITS UN DA v. 
Vide A 0 ris; i e 


13 to we day! hes God's c own e came! * 
When David's throne was fix'd 1 in Shiloh's fame! 
Tfaiak's viſions long, foretold | 4 
This heavnly ſcene from days of old! 
That peace in human hearts ſhould dwell, 5 
And virtue like a river fell ! 
That inward goodneſs ſhould the foul adorn, 
And with God's nature man. again be born ! 
That ſprings of j joy in barren wilds ſhould flow, 
And fountains grace our wilderneſs of woe ! 10 
That perfect day our darkneſs ſhould diſpel, 
And vice be baniſh'd to the ſhades of hell ! 
That deſart waſtes a waving crop ſhould yield, 
And foreſts flouriſh in the fruitful field ! | 


What 


. 
75 What loads of ſorrow lately preſs'd 
| | Each lov'd diſciple's burden'd breaſt! 
* Ly Their Lord bore all the agony of pain 
F or loſt mankind the drops of anguiſh ran! 
Derided ! ſcourg'd ! thorns pierc'd his er ry vein f 
= And the croſs finiſh d what the Prieſts began! 
O what a ſcene! his frantic followers fled, 3 
As if of all their hopes bereft! 
The Jews un ſeem'd! cheir Maſter dead! 
Themſelves in more than widow'd ſadneſs left ! 
But, lo! the barriers of the tomb divide ! 
Their Lord in human fleſh again they ſaw ! 
'Twas he himſelf, that thus ſo lately died | 
His preſence ſtruck them with delight and awe ! 5 
For forty days as man with men he liv'd ! 
To chear by ſafe degrees the choſen few; | 
Thus to prepare them, ill the time arriv'd, 
When grace ſhould form their feeble hearts anew ! 
When tides of joy the Comforter mould bring, 
Who, till the Saviour triamph'd o'er his foes, 
Was not in human hearts to hail him King, 
To make us bear, or baniſh, all our woes! 


1 


767 
N or let us idly dream that tongues alone, 
Or human gifts were pompouſly beſto d; 
Deep thunder roll d, celeſtial lightning ſhone, 
And che whole temple felt the inſpiring God! 40 
Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites admire, | 
In their own ton gues to hear the goſpel-word ! 
Three thouſand converts felt the ſacred fire, 5 
Confeſs d their fins, and bow'd before the Lord! 
Can ſounds or language turn the ſtubborn ſoul ? 45 
From pride or pleaſure 8 ſyren-charms perſuade? 
Or miracles the waves of fin controul ? 
Then Judas never had his Lord betray di 
Exalted King! thy word ſhall till prevail; 
Though lukewarm Chriſtians dare thy pow' r deny 1 
Though Wits and Phariſees may rage and rail, 
Thy Spirit only tes * us for the ſky ! 5 


* 


WB, ſcenes our midnight fancy forms ! 
She drags the ſenſes in her train; 
With horror chills, with rapture warms, | 
Bathes us in ſeas of bliſs or pain! | 
And does not this, deci de the doubt, | | 
By cold Philoſophers diſplayd! 
Whether the ſoul can aft in thou ght, 
Without the body's preſence or it's aid ? 
In ſleep ſhe roams, while left at random ſtill - 
Reaſon, her anchor, uſeleſs, unemploy'd! 
While dreams angelic or infernal fill, 
Wichout connection all the mental void! 


10 


_ 


Off do they tell us things to come, 
(> Like bleſs d Ezektel's myſtic ſcroll! 811. 
Whirl us a thouſand leagues from home, 15 
Or lap in paradiſe the foul! 


Now to a crumbling arch we cling, 
That looſely totters oer the flood; 
Then daſhing downward all our force we fling, 
But ere we touch the waters, 'ting'd with blood! 20 
We ſtart--and feet our limbs of lead 
Have dropp'd upon a downy bed 


Or wing'd, like Mercury, we riſe, 
And ſlide along the liquid air; | 
Upborne above theſe cloudy ſkies, 8 25 
Up to the heavens, our native home, repair! - 
Then, like a plummet from an eagle's height, 
A thouſand fathoms through the void we dart, 
'Till with the dread idea's weight, 
The ſhock re-animates the languid heart ! 30 


. e 


. 


3 


or. if Pen ohne on the Ida, 

| Vp ſome ſteep hill-like fetter'd ſlaves: we toll, 

"gb Tagging the carcaſe on through: linking ſand, 

pA Or ſlough d in mire upon the ne. oi? 
FS Then the curs d demon of deſpair, 

With leaden eyes and briſtled hair; 

Points to the hag, that juſt behind, 

Purſues ys on the Eaſtern, wind! | 

Till fainting and fatigued; we yield - 

But gladly find the bed our ſhield ! 2 


„ 


Is matter thus diſturb'd ? Spno/a ! ſay-- 
What thus commands the organs of our clay 1 
1 To rouſe with terror, or with joy to ſpread 
1 | Refreſhing raptures o'er the ſeeming dead! 
3 FH If matter, when awake, as wits pretend, 
Can think and reaſon, argue, judge and feel ; 
Say, how can thought the ſoul attend, 
When death-like ſlumbers on our ſenſes ſteal ! 
When, ſtretch'd along, the limbs inactive lie, 


Like plants inert, and all their functions loſt; 


O 5 ir . 8. h 771 


Seal d the quick car, and clos'd the lucid eye, e 
The vital organs © fix'd as in a froſt se ; 5 

When time ſhall turn theſe, outward frames to clay, | 
Shall this ethereal {pirit drop like thoſe? 

Reaſon revolts--and forces faith to ſay ü- 
| Some reſumegion every momiag een . | 
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Tast, NuLcrtius VENER1S, SINE PONDERE ET ARTE, 
VALD1us. OBLECTAT POPULUM, MELIUSQUE MORATUR, 


Quan VERSUS IN OPES RERUM, VSA CANQRE 
MzD10Ccr1Bus Ess Poris 


Nox Hout, xon Dt, NON Opycrurns URN | 


— 


_ 4 | ; | e . | . 5 ; ; Hon, 
| 1 | B= ORE you ſong or ſubject chuſe, 
Take ſack--to warm the gentle Mule ; 

The Heliconian ſtream is dry, 

Since Dryden threw the laurel by; th 

Then let Court-air be breath'd upon ye, © 5 5 
As mild as milk, as ſweet as honey! 

| . 5 ee High 


5 Wet 0 2 E 8. GS + 
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High ſounding words.in time of War. Ns; +} $048 2 2 
Take--and daſh Hektor from his bes. 99 85 e | 
Call up the gods of ancient Rome, TS 
? To live among} us at home; P * £1 ie 7s | | =" 
To fight our baile,” guard our land, | e 
At all times ready to our hand; 3g 8 
Old Neptune on the dolphin back, 6 4 En, Ss 
Shall riſe to taſte the Laureat's ſack; | 8 ; 7 „ 


When hoſts of men, to heav'n allied, ep OG 
Are ſent ſome queſtion to decide; 
Whether we mould eat eggs at al. 
Or break the big end or the mall! 
Or whether, for tis juſt ä f 
1 (So ſects grow hoſtile for a name;) 1 
This Miniſter, or that ſhould rule; | | . 
This be the head, or that the toot; © 
When all theſe quirks are rendred plain, 40 1484 | 
By millions ſpent and myriads ſlain: N — 
Myriads belov'd by Him who made em 25 
Who grieves that man ſhould thus degrade em-: 
When all ſach horrid ſcenes are paſt, | 
And reaſon rules the realm at laſt; 


WH K 
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When all the ſmoke of War is over, 2 0 > 14 
And ſighing armies land at Dover ; 8 N 30 
To drill out life in hungry eaſe, . a * 
And take the bread without the cheeſe; Tk „ FEY 
Then, free from victory and plunder, 
And guns, and drums, and hoſtile thunder 
Let the Muſe lay her head at reſt, es 50 35 
. Lapt in the elyſium of the bleſ t:: 
Till ſleep and gentle dreams inſpire 
Soft happy ſcenes, to ſuit the lyre; 
In time of peace; the ſame as thoke 0 
Dan Homer for Olympus choſe; © " 40 
When Nectar made their godlhips merry, e 
Or Virgil drew beyond the ferry ; 
| Beds of © ever-blooming flow'rs,” 4 
1 Wuater-falls and“ arching bow'rs "or . . 
' | Fruits that Italy adorn, <5 OR LN 135 
And all the ſtores of Amalthes s born! | 
Pindaric meaſure muſt be trod, | 
With, or without the Spirit of a God; 
The varied verſe adapted to the muſic, LETS 
Long and me loud enough t to make a Jew fick ; 50 


8. - V 


Or ſtrain d to fill an Engliſh brain 
With all the extaſy of pain: 
The leſs of ſenſe the better ound, 
Till nothing but the voice is found ; 
To trace the meaning to the head, 
Of what is ſung, but never ſaid. 
The Ode, as void of evry paſſion, 
From modern Italy the faſhion ; 
As if the mind of man was free 
From faith, and hope, and charity ; 
And all the' affections, felt of yore, 
When Shakeſpeare drew forth Nature's ſtore 3 
And taught us what was good and ill, 
By paintings of the human will 
In ſhapes as bright and various, as the rays 
Of yonder Sun, that. gilds our ſummer days ! 
Not ſo now the Muſe employ'd, ' | 
To fill up the aching void-- 15 
Jerks ingenious--quavers quaint, 
Softneſs ſick ning to a ſaint; 
Airs that thrill along the iky, 
And make you neither laugh nor cry ; 
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Sad'n nor merry, wiſe nor witty; wo 


So improving is the By, 1 * 
Fit for faities on a green, 5 
Dancing i in the midnight een! ERS 
Rouſe, Britons, rouſe ; nor longer love the ſong, 
That from your reaſon hurries you along ; "We 
When Poets praiſe the birth of Briton's King, 
Or the new year invites the Bard to fing; 80 
Let ſenſe and duty, from the heart, inſpire 3 
The Poet's labours with a Poets fire! 

Brittannia's Monarch merits praiſe, 

But let that right be gyn; 
As twas in Spencer's happier days, 4 yh 84 | 
The flowing breath of hw n: 
With eaſe and innocence he ſwept the lyre, 
As if with ſmiling pleaſantry he play d; 

Yet mark the lay, it glow'd with heav'nly fire, h 

And pleas'd full well his Queen, the royal maid! 90 
While all her ſenſe and prowels he pourtray'd? ! 
Ne er did he ſtrive from Nature's lore to ſtray, 
Ne'er dreſs his Muſe in ancient coat of mail, 
To ſtop unlearn'd Wight to fing his lay 8 


Like 


1 


Like modern Bards, who, deaf to pity, chuſe, 95 
In ruſty vice to ſqueeze their ſickly, fainting Muſe ! 


If the new year and proſpect of the Spring 

Call forth the Bard to laud earth's nobler King; 

Let Milton's lay the Laureat's pencil guide, 

To paint all Nature in her riſing pride; 100 
Superior gratitude to love ſupreme, 
Should warm our hearts, and vibrate on the theme ! 
Cold as pendant links of ice, 

Should the Bard, within his vice, | 
Diſtant images of good, 105 
Claſlic figures form of wood ! 
Send him to the Italian ſhore, 

Not bleſs'd as in the days of yore; 

When Rome her Virgil, and her Tully ſaw, 

Not beardleſs Orators, nor Bards of ſtraw : 110 
When the great Maker touch'd his hallow'd tongue, 

Big with the God the mighty Pindar ſung ! 
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O D E to the S UN. 


Senn 


O, for an eagle's eye to gaze, 


The Author would be underſtood, ER if he intended to treat 
this magnificent Subject with more Imagination than PhHoſophy ; 
invention, not mathematical certainty, is the province of the Mule. 


Proceeding from a ball of fire, 
The moſt eminent Aſtronomers allow the Sun to be fire. 
To form, like Prophets, ſure, ecliptic laws! 


Solar eclipſes happen, when the Moon is in conjunQtion with 
the Sun, in or near the nodes, i. e. at the new Moons; conſequently, 
the memorable eclipſe of the Sun, at our Saviour's paſſion, happen- 
ing at the time of the full Moon, when the Sun and Moon are 
in oppoſition, was preternatural. 

CHAMBERS, 


Tertullian, in his bold Apology for the Chriſtians, ſays, with reſpect 
to this circumſtance, © Light departed from the Sun, and the world 
was benighted at noon-day ; and thoſe men, who acknowledged this 
eclipſe, but were unacquainted with the prophecies that foretold it 
upon Chriſt's death; and finding it impoſſible to be ſolved by the 


laws of Nature, at laſt roundly denied the fact: and yet, ſays he to 


the Gentiles, this wonder of-the world ye have related, and the 


Writings 


relation preſerved in your archives to this day.” Such as the 


Line 1 


Line 1g 


Line 195 


782 


Line 193 


Line 199 


Line 20g 


Line 1 
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Writings of Dionyſius the Areopagite, Apollophanes the hiſt, 
Phil: gon, in his Olympiads, Me. Vid the Paraphraſe of 2 the 
Notes of Palemius, and eſpecially the Annotations of Grotzus, upon 
Matt. xxvii. 45. | 


Vide Rexvz's Apologies of Tertullian, &c. vol. I, 
The ſwarming tribes of twice three thouſand years ! 


By the common computation of the beſt Chriſtian Writers, th 
ſixth millenary period is nearly expired. | 


© To the leaſt inſect“ on this crowded ball! 


Dr. Percival has thrown out hints, ſupported by ſtrong reaſoning, 
on the animal life of vegetables in the Annual Regiſter for a late 
year. | 


Trembling jellies all around : 


Some may conclude, that theſe gelid ſubſtances are nothing elſe 
than frogſtools, from a circumſtance mentioned in the Philoſophical 
TranſaQtions, That, the leg of a frog was found in one of them; 
but may it not be as probable that one of them fe!l on the leg of 
a frog ? 


ODE upon O DE S. 


Sake 


Before you ſong, or ſubjett chuſe, 


This and the Ode on Pity, were inſerted here, rather than among 
the Imitations, in order to arrange the Odes together. 
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F Warton will not--let an humble Muſe 
A King defend, whom thoughtleſs Wits abuſe ; 
Stand forth in this dark corner of the land, 
Without a penſion for a ſov'reign ſtand! 
His ſacred cauſe unaſk'd I dare defend, 5 
Unlaurell'd Bards may ſome weak ſuccour lend; 
A patriot-King from ridicule may ſhield, Ty nz 
This cauſe alone compels me to the field ! 
Much from thy well-known proweſs I may rue, 


Thy vagrant arrows may tranſpierce me through N | 10 


5 G Yet 
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Vet all thy vengeance; on a wretch unknown, 


Would raiſe his honour, and decreaſe thy own; v3 
A Wit has too much dignity or pride, 


To ſpurn a puppy--barking at his fide! 


Pleas d or diſpleas d, great Pindar / I preſume 13 


To guard my King, though vengeance be my doom ; 
Where right, to praiſe him, but where led to wrong, 


Let ev'n a King be mended by thy ſong ! 


Nor think me ſome mere Courtier in diſguiſe! 
I dare, at times, to uſe my ears and eyes ; 

Dare, for myſelf to judge, when Courtiers ſteal 
His prov'd affection for his people's weal ; | 
Thus felt my heart, and thus ſhall ever feel, 
While Chatham's ſons purſue the public weal ; 
When this they flight, O let them change the name! 25 
Leſt they ſhould make his ſpirit bluſh with ſhame ! | 
That foul, that, like a guardian-angel ſtill, 

Seems to preſide, and ſtop the' impending ill! 


20 


He ſtem'd the torrent, till the ſweeping tide 
| O'erwhelm'd, in him, a ſinking nation's pri de! | 30 


A nation that embalms him with her tears, 


| Freſh in the circle of a thouſand years ! 


A nation, 


ISC EL LANIE S. 87 


A nation, that from Eaſt to Weſt adores 4 
God in her King, for guarding thus her N fer nf | 
For ſpreading peace and commerce oer the land, 35. . 


And ſaving Holland with a maſter's hand! .  —_ 
And ſhall we rudely daſh the royal ear, | 
With half-form'd wit and unbecoming ſneer; 
With magpie-ſounds, and apiſh ridicule, Ve 
To make Great Britain's King--Great, Britain's fool! 40 
Shame on the Bard that muſt indulge his vein, 
To give a patriot-King a moment's, pain! 

And why? becauſe he condeſcends.to view, 
When art or ſcience holds an object e an 
Whatever genius, or mechanic {kill, . fo 43 

Brings forth, for public uſe, or honour ſtill; 4 

Enabling ſubjects by rewards; to raiſe _ 


Their private welfare, and. the nation's praiſe ;. K 4 
Friend of the arts, and of thy kingdom's weal ! 
Accept the' unpurchas d praiſe theſe lines reveal! 
Fair ſcience ſhall recall thy virtues long, 

Nor fear the tranſient flaſh of Peter's ſong ; * 
Long ſhall this heart, if lengthen'd out my days, ; 
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For one grand mercy, feel a Sovereign's praiſe! 
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To me, or mine, not . facetious Bard a Sew 

Both of us far beneath his high regard! 
But in return for one poor ſtranger's wg 

1 cannot praiſe my Soy reign as I would; 

If thou doſt ſlight him, as a man, "hg 55 

A King is ſtill heav'n's on peculiar care: 
At leaſt as long as piety preſides, 


Gilds his lone moments, and his council guides; 3 
As long as public and domeſtic cares, 

Devoutly, lead him down the vale of years; 

Is he too quick for Pindar in his ſpeech ?_ 

Is aught elaſtic out of Pindar's reach? 

If I miſtake not, Peter's (elf is quick; 

And if he does not ſpeak, he writes as thick: 
Nor often pauſes, or allows us time 

To catch his Crambo-wit, or Zag-zag rhime : 
His merry-andrew jibes he flings about, 

While the croud gapes, and grins to find them out: 
« Heigh! Preſto! fly and bear my wit along! 
This is a Louſiad-«that a Laureat's ſong! 
This ſquib makes 7h--71--w like a ſoldier ſwear 
That fits the other Judges to a hair! 
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n are the things I want; to gut und ary; vm w o oT 
And then, Tom Warton, Twill hang them 3 1 
To ſtink on yonder ſhelf, till time ſhall ſay, 

Here rots an ape, and there a popping· jay R 
O Peter Pindar / can no goodneſs move, 
Or merit earn thy patience or thy love! - 
Was wit, or ſatire, for ſuch ſcenes deſign d: 
To wound the wiſe, or hurt che noble mind! 
Souls are as various as their outward forme; 
Made for the ſunſhine ſome, and ſome for ſtorms : 
Some to defend us, form'd a martial fitife ! 
And ſome for all the peaceful arts of life ;- 
Corporeal organs too dirett the ſoul ; 

Perhaps in things indiff rent rule the whole; 
Though Poets, Painters, Actors, Wits, engage, 
By Nature form'd for ſcience, or the ſtage; 
Yet even theſe ſome caſual tints obtain 

From art or aſpeR, voice, or twirl of brain; 
Nor judge this vaſt variety a fault; 


When Nature paints, ſhe paints us as ſhe ought; 
Is the Frank lively, is the Dutchman wiſe ? © 
Each for this work depends upon the ſkies ; 
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Then on no nat'ral cauſe create the ſneer, 


Your wit may ſhew your want of judgment here; 


Let what is vice, or what to vice belongs, 
Alone draw down the vengeance of your ſongs; 
Well-pointed ſatire gives no Juſt offence, 
When aim'd at nonſenſe, or conceited ſenſe; 
But, when it ſtoops to lay, injurious, down 

An idiot's cap on him, who wears a crown! 
The burſts of humour which at times controul, 
From Swift or Pindar, all my inmoſt ſoul; 

Are curb'd: the jeſts, like oil o'er marble, ſhde, 
When Mimics dare a gracious King deride : 
Him, whom aſſembled Britons oft” applaud ; 
“The people's voice is here the voice of God.“ 
Say, has the King no ſubjects to behold 
Their Ruler dreſs'd to ſhock the wiſe and old; 
With a mock ſceptre and a ſcarlet robe, 

Plac'd on the foremoſt kingdom of the globe ! 


Has he no cc Queen, to hide 


The riſing tear, obedient at his ſide! 


O Pindar / ſpare the rod, for ſuch a Queen, 


Who, to be ſhouted, * needs but to be ſeen ;” 
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From box, pit, gallery, all at once reſound | 
The growing thunder of all hearts around ! 
Has he no'children, Pindar / none to ſee 

A tender father, thus buſfoon'd by thee ! 
That * jolly figure on the throne” I view, 
In ſolid ſenſe, an equal match for you; 

\ *Twas not in Quin to teach a fool the art 
Of thus affecting ev'ry feeling heart; 


Who from the throne ſpoke better ? Bard, daclire,. 


Nor let thy batteries be built in air! 

What Sov'reign knows his ſubjects more than he, 
Free with all ranks, and kind to each degree P 
Do theſe ſhew folly, Pindar ! far from this, 
His ſocial Sov reign thought not theſe amis ! 

Is not his heart as open to relieve, 

As yours or mine ; more bleſſed when we give! 
This Wind/or's poor, and numbers more beſide, 
May tell, nor laſh a Monarch for his pride! 

Is he extravagantly bent to ſpread 

His Country's ruin, or to waſte her bread! 

That Country lately felt his Royal care, 

We begg d his love divided with his heir! 
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Is vice his fay'rite,: yanity his forte, | 
- Or do vile paſſions rule a George's Court? 
| Becauſe he acts as if he had a ſoul, 145 
Is this the greateſt folly of the whole! | 
1s he arraign'd, becauſe he ſpares a fly, 
Or has the ſenſe to paſs thy trifles by ! 


LINES, 


ADDRESSED TO 


% 


WILLIAM COWPE R, Eſq; 


N ruſtic verſe, fo far beneath thy own! 
Permit a Bard, ſuperior to thyſelf 
In grief alone, to nurſe the cordial ſpark 
That, while it fooths the ſorrows of a friend, 
Warms the poſſeſſor with ſupreme delight! 5 
Forgive me, Bard (for thou indeed art ſuch) 
If in the ſocial fervours of my ſoul, 
I crav'd, I coveted thy friendſhip ſweet, 
Such as my own 1deas long have nurs'd, 
But nurs'd in vain--while to myſelf I cried-- 10 
O where, or when, in this ſelf- loving world-- 
In tears I ſaid it--ſhall I find a friend! 
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"aa who would do as 1 would do to (rn 
Deem all his motives innocent or frail, | 

| Who, if he could not lighten half my. load, 15 
Would not upbraid me, bending with it's weight! 

Such my lov'd Hender/on began to be, 
When Death untimely cropt the riſing flow'r : 
O what a flow'r! how many various hues 
Shone brilliant there! ſweet Love diffuſing round 20 
It's mildeſt, kindeſt balm for minds diſtreſs d, 
In accents angels would not bluſh to uſe! 
Wit-ſuch as Yorick never yet excell'd-- 
And all the ſtores of ſcience, were his own; 
As if by Nature, he poſſels'd them all: 1 25 

O O heav'n! ſupport the Sire! for ſuch a ſon, 

And ſuch a friend, calls daily for a tear q 
Yet why deplore ? Earth was not made to hold 
Such ſpirits long, from converſe with the bleſs'd : 


1 He deign'd to ſmile (forgive me, Critics! here) 30 
| On my poor labours, and a ſmile from him 
Gave to my flatter'd heart a double bliſs. 
He heard me oft' well-pleas'd, for well he knew, 


My motley thoughts came current from my heart; 


* 


| Unvarniſh'd 
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Unvarniſh'd with a gloze! his radiant eye 
Would dart through all my ſentiments at once, 


Like the ſmall nitrous ſpark, that, ſcarcely ſeen, 


Touches the train, and ſets it all ablaze! 

He knew what was in man, explor'd him much, 
And learn'd, like Socrates, to know himſelf : 
The grave, the gay, the learned, and the good, 
Sat liſtening round him, ſubjects to his ſenſe ! 

In ev'ry line an equal to them all, 

Yet unaſſuming, lovely as a child 

That nothing knew : pride fell beneath his feet, 
And anger ſtared to find it's empire gone 
Within his breaſt : a train of virtues ſhone, 
And mark d him to the end: his faults he had-- 
And who. has not ! ye Critics, that condemn, 
And will not veil another's faults, when Death, 


And Death's laſt ſcene has brought forgiveneſs down, 


Ye have not more of good! and what has man 
(Except the ill) whereof he has to boaſt! 
His weaned ſpirit I ſhall yet behold, 

If worthy deem'd, and like a diſtant ſtar, 
That, from a planet of ſuperior light, 
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Receives it's own, may view his near approach 


To the bright blaze of heav'n's eternal Sun! 


I there ſhall ſee him yet, if there my lot! 
And ſuch re-viſit oft' our paths, unſeen ; / 
Nay, brief ſimilitudes of ſuch we find 

On earth, to chear our paſſage to the ſkies ! 


| What dear communion do we feel with theſe, 


The friends of man! be they from fartheſt Ind, 
Or Barbary, Samaria, or the coaſt, 
Where men, miſtaken though devout, adore 


The Golden Sun, half-Chriſtians in diſguiſe ! 


So Heathens in diſguiſe adore a Chriſt : 


Let men, however titled, feel as men, 


And follow on their feeling to the act; 

And be uneaſy when not doing good ; 
When not conſoling ſpirits in diſtreſs, 

Or pouring balm into the wounded limb; 
Or dragging the pale, unhous'd orphan in, 
To taſte of food, be cover'd, and be warmd: 
O ye, who have no feelings but for gold; 
Who do no good, and-do no other harm, 
Than leaving God's own living images 
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To die for want of what ye cannot eat! 


Prevent their miſeries; or what account 
To their great Maker can ye give at laſt 
For all your ſins, omiſſive P all they feel, 
Whoſe lives and welfare are no more to you, 
Than ev'n the duſt blown careleſs from your ſcale ? 
The Goſpel teaches nothing elſe than Love: 85 
Here, Cowper ! we are friends.; long and well known; 
Each to the other, though in perſon ſtrange; 
Let all your works thus preach the Goſpel ſtill; 


Thus preach it as a man; though out of form, 
And out of ſeaſon thus, twill do more good, 

It followed well in this old-faſhion'd ſtile; 

Than if ſtarch'd up into pragmatic ſhapes; 

As. various as the fancies of the fools, 

Whoſe motley forms have ſqueez'd it to a corpſe, 
As lifeleſs as King Charles at Charing-Crofs ; 
Thus let the Bard turn Preacher-if inſpir'd, 

As all the world, reli gious and prophane, 
Account the Muſe; indulge her proper flight, 
To the third heav'n to reach a theme from thence 


And dreſs it in the language of che God, 
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Who ſaid, * Let there be light” and there was light; 


Who trod the earth, to ſhew Himſelf the light; 


But is not clearly ſeen, ev'n in his Word; 

If his good Spirit ſhines not on our own/; 

'The world, that taſtes not what this leflon means, 205 
Will call him mad, becauſe it call'd Him ſo, 


Who made the world; whoſe doctrines you profels ; 


Whole croſs is your delightful theme; a theme 

Our ſunſhine butterflies and winter ſaints, 

Who feel no comfort from the lore, deſpiſe; b 110 
And, thus deſpiſing, bid adieu to heav'n, 


Where pleaſures, only to be felt, abound! 


Of theſe, were we to have no foretaſte here, 


As Chriſtian Stoics teach, farewel to joy! 


A God unfelt--would be no God to us! 115 
Then bluſh not, Cowper ! at the grin of fools ; 

Or thoſe, who wear fool's caps on learned heads ! 

Let the Muſe mount, where Milton led the way, 

Where Young, deem'd fanatic by frothy minds, 

Aſcended too; enough of Bards we own, - 120 
Whom Nature only taught, whoſe lays debauch'd, 

And charm'd, like ſyrens, all the nations round: 


Let 
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Let Biſhops Comment on * the Wife of Bath”-- 

Let modern veſtals Farqukar's virtues boaſt; , 

Let Dryden pleaſe the public taſte of ſin ; 125. 
Let Addiſon ſelf-murder'd Cato praiſe ; 

What a ſad doctrine in a land like this! 

Loet Somerville ſpur madneſs through the land, 

And oaths and bawdry ſhew ev'n Shakeſpeare weak; 

Let other fins from other Bards receive 130- 
The ſanction of the wrong'd, deluded Muſe; 

« Curs'd be the verſe, how ſmooth ſo cer it flow,” 

Which ſenſe and ſcripture, fairly weigh'd, condemn ! 

O may we never join the rampant throng, 

To turn, or fix one mind in moral ill; 135. 
Though, by this great and ſingular offence, 

We chance to loſe an Abbey-monument ! 


* LINE S, 
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EACE to the ſhade of bim, whole nervous s ſong 


In fluent numbers, plaintive and ſerene, 
Struck latent truth from man's benighted ſoul! 
| Lorenzos yet to come ſhall bleſs the time, | 
When midnight-lorrows drew affliction's Bard, 
To look through ſhadows to Tubſtantial day; 
Or make hell's forces fight againſt itſelf; 
Or charm each paſſion to the cauſe of heavn! 
Thanks to the ſoft, inſpiring mind of Him, 
Who led the genius of the ſaint to ſoar 
In queſt of comfort, whence all comfort ſprung, 
p to the croſs of a triumphant God! 
Here centers all the hope of guilty man ; 
And all the joy of ſaints forgivn : this taught 
The Bard to ſpeak ſo feelingly of pain ; 
Of human miſery and bliſs divine ! 
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This nail'd his ſolemn thought to Life and death ; 

And immortality' $ grand double ſcene ; 

Eternal happineſs, Eonian woe 

Time's real value, friendſhip's gain and loſs, 20 
In bleſs d Religion's mirror, long he trac'd; 
Nor dropp'd a hopeleſs tear o'er Lucia's tomb 

What but the croſs could lift him from deſpair; —.., 
When poor Narciſſa's heart-ſtrin gs and his own 

Were ſnapt aſunder ; and her golden bowl 25 
Daſh'd 'ere life's nectar ſcarce had touch'd her tongue! 

And wert thou not, Philander ! deeply mourn'd, 

By him, whoſe Chriſtian triumph yet prevail'd ! 

Whoſe fond relapſe, the frailty of a friend, 

Beſpoke the man : while more than human ſung 30 
The Infidel reclaim'd; and Virtue's plea, 

With all the conſolations of the bleſs'd !” 


LIN E S on Ditto. 
erer 


ERE more than moral ſtrikes; yet underſtood 
The lays, by thoſe who taſte the lay divine, 

To others dark, and myſtically good; 

Or deem'd the likeneſs of a madman's line 

5 1 LINE S 
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MID NIGHT-STORM at Sea. 


eee eee eee! 


M* hov'ring ſoul hung awful o'er the deep, | 
While the waves heav'd like hills in many a heap !_ 


Vex'd from the center with the wild uproar, 
* The green ſea trembled to it's fartheſt ſhore; 
The loaded billows on the veſſels ſide 
| Daſh'd; till the ſalt foam ſparkled from the tide! 
Now, like the plummet, down the' abyſs we fell, 
As if deſcending to the ſhades of hell; 
Then whirld aloft upon the liquid line, 
We hung ſuſpended o'er the furrow'd brine; 
While the dark tempeſt ſcowl'd along the main, 
And midnight-horrors overwhelm the brain ! 
Here the fond female for her offspring ſighs ; 


And there her orphan, angel-guarded, lies ! 
The light'ning's arrows, tipt with livid flame, 


| As through hell's concave, caſt a dreadful gleam : 
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Evn the ſcar'd mariner forgets to fear; 

Bold once with oaths, but bolder now with pray! 
Great God! whoſe wonders in the deep diſplay d, 
In tenfold majeſty thy pow'r array d! 

Becalm thy waters, let thy winds be ſtill, 

As once they were, obedient to thy will! 
When the ſea felt the footſteps of the God, 

And Peter, fainting, tried the wat'ry road ! 
Without thy ſuccour none the harbour gain ; 

* Save, or we periſh” on the boundlefs main! 
And O, when all the ſtorms of Death ariſe, 

And beckoning angels call us to the ſkies ; 

Let the calm ſoul on eagle-wings aſpire, 

And feel for ever all her native fire R 

Midſt burning ſeraphs their great God adore, 
Rapt from the ills of life's tempeſtuous ſhore! 


OCCASTONED By 


VERNE T's Picture of a CAL M. 


To "RY and CY of alete ds, 
A calni celeſtial-marks the riſing dawn! 
Smoothly the billows of the deep expand, 
And the glad eye ſurveys the diſtant land ; 
The Sun, through fleecy clouds, a ſilver train 
Shoots o'er the ſhining level of the main; 
Mild, yet majeſtic, and through earth renown'd, 
He reigns, diffuſing radiant bliſs around: 
Like the good pilot of our kingdom's helm, 
He warms, not burns, the ſubjeRs of his realm ! 
Such boundleſs good, his beams diſperſe abroad, 
No wonder Heathens take him for a God! 
Scap'd from a wreck, the veſſel glides along, 
And the pleas'd ſailor now renews his ſong ; 


Now the fond female o'er her infant ſmiles, 
Forgot her fears, her ſorrows, and her toils : 
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All ſee, from chaowlike confulion fed: 
An op'ning paradiſe before them ſpread ; 

The crowded ſhdre ſeems haſt'ning to our view ; 
And ev'ry well-known object ſtrikes-anew! 
Ships, fraught with bleſs'd Arabia's-fragrant ſtores,. 
Here ſail in concert, and perfume the ſhores ; 
While there, from either India's-fertile land, 

A line of veſſels ſtretches for. the ſtrand; 

Where brawny labour's ſturdy. ſons appear; 

The ſtrength: of Britain in their humble ſphere! 
See yon Dutch boor his matin whiff exhale, 
Kenning, with eager eye, the approaching ſail ;. 
Here ſlaves beneath their ſcaly burdens bend, 
And there the pannier d aſs invokes a friend 
None, but that faithful dog, deſerves the name, 


Or thoſe, that ſoothe our grief, or guard our . 
Lo! in the middle ſpace, a fiſher grave-- 

On that rude rock--juſt tumbling on the wave ! 
His eyes beſpeak him patient of his prey, 

His right hand caution. ſhews no leſs than they; 
His left the ſoftly-ſwaying rod extends, 

At which the linnowy line aſlope depends; 
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See the fair partner of his cares behind, 


Her net and baſket on her arm reclin'd ; | 40 
Her curious eye, attentive on the fate A 

Of creatures, watching the deluſive bait ! 

On yonder peak, that tow'rs above the flood, 

A friendly light-houſe has for ages ſtood; 
With fire more ſacred than what veſtals fed, — "on 
Celeſtial light, to lead us from the dead! 

Near to the beach below a temple ſtands, 

Rear'd by a Jones, and deck'd by Thornton's hands ! ! 
Where crowds, diſabled in the public cauſe, 8 
By chat kind public learn their Maker's laws; 50 
Join'd to this dome their royal manſion lies; 5 
Where each in plenty lives, in comfort dies! 

The ſtreaming flag, on yonder fort diſplay d, 

Points where Eliza once her troops ſurvey'd ; 

When Sanz pride, with hell itſelf combin'd, 1 
Form'd chains eternal for a Briton's mind! 

Heav'n ſaw, like Pharaok's once, their efforts vain, 

And ſtrew d their grand Armada on the main! 

There ſlands auguſt, near yon inferior pile, 

One of the royal Guardians of our ifle ; 60 


A ſailing 


A failing fort! to thunder o'er the waves, 
And keep Britannia from the badge of ſlaves. 
Her fleets, her aries, and her wealth diſmay, 
But her bold tars make Bourbon's ſelf obey ! 
Form'd to defend a land, where fins abound ; 
But where her Saviour's Goſpel ſhines around ! 
For this alone--(her name extended far !) 

The God of armies leads her ſons to war; 


To guard the ſeed he planted on her ſoil, 


To grow and flouriſh through Brittannia's toil; 


Till from this ſpot it ſpreads to foreign lands; 
„Covers the earth as waters do the ſands :” 
Thus to Judea once he ſhew'd his pow'r, 

By acts of love, her rebels to reſtore ; 

Yet not to bleſs her ſinful ſons alone: 

But all the world, no leſs than her his Own! 
May never Jewiſh Prieſts or temples prove 


Foes to our land, or hoſtile to his love! 


But may the pure and never-ending bliſs, 
That warms the other world, be felt in this ! 
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Nor Sappho's ſoft, Zoltan air, 

Nor light Anacreon, debonair, 
Nor Horace, with his native eale, 

My ſolemn paſſions can appeaſe: 

No- bear me- where Jaial found 

Jehovah's glory all around! 

And, loſt in that. extatic fight, 

Sunk down beneath it with delight! 
Thus aw'd, may I for ever ſtand, 

Or follow at his dread command, 
Whate'er his Providence ordains, 

Where er it points--whate'er the pains! 


* 
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N youth is drawn the lovelineſs of Spring, 
And riſing manhood ſhews the Summer's bloom : 
Our ripenels too from Autumn's fruits we ſing, 


And age and Winter point us to the tomb ! 


B. with chimeras and bombaſtic ſong, 
The ſtiff, terrifie Statius ſtalk d along. 


* 
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TRANSLATE D FROM 
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\ 
1 


F 


ON injuſſa cago : Te noſtre, Vare! myrice, 


Te nemus omne canet: nec Phebo gratior ulla eſt, 
Quam ſibi quæ Vari preſcripſit pagina Nomen. Vins. 


N unforbidden track the Muſe explores, 
And hails her patron to her fav'rite ſhores! 
Thy praiſes, Cowper / through her ſong abound, 


Thee all our myrtles and our groves reſound! 
Apollo joytully conſigns ta fame, 8 


The lay, that follows thine auſpicious name; 


Rura mihi et rigua placeant in vallibus amnes, 


Flumina amem, ſilvaſque, inglorious ! . TY 


O may the rural ſcene, the herds at will 
Slow through the vallies winding, charm me {till ; 
The filver ſtreams, the nodding foreſts pleaſe, 


Such ſcenes invite me to inglorious eaſe ! 
LINES 


TRANSLATED FROM 


EM TC EE 2-5 


ST Brevitate opus, ut currat Sententia, neu le 
Impediat verbis, laſſas onerantibus aures; 
Et ſermone opus eſt, modo triſti, ſæpe jocoſo, 
Defendente vicem modo Rhetoris atque Poetæ, 


Interdum urbani, parcentis viribus, atque 


Extenuantis eas conſulto. Hon. 


ERE let each ſentence briefly ſteal along, 
Nor ſtop with wearying words the varied ſong ; 
By turns, let ſadneſs footh, and hamour chear, 
The Wit, and Orator, by turns appear ; EC: 
Each borrowing ſomething of the Courtier's eaſe, 
That, while they edify, they all may pleafe! 
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O N. THE 
AvuTHoOR's Complaint to Mr. Cowper, that 
other Writers had foreſtall'd all his Subjects. 
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OULD I aſcend in ſome balloon, 
Up to the regions of the Moon, 
Thence, ſomething new I might derive, 
Commence original and thrive ; 
Which now on earth I fail to do; 5 
Unleſs from heay'n I learn like you! 


/ 
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ANOTHER, 
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Lady's ſaying, ſhe faw three SUN s at once. 


PuwosorhEks. as ancient ſtory runs, 
Say, other ſtars incircle other Suns; 
But, from this globe we ſee no more than one, 
Which ſeems to prove, that others there are none: 
Your ſtory ſtrikes me then with great ſurprize, 5 


And makes me think two Suns are in your eyes! 


DERE RE PERERERLAL ALAS 
| o N 


8 L E. . 
eee eee eee eee | 

ware; gentle Sleep, though Death's reſemblance, come, 
And make theſe ſenſes thy oblivious home ; 


Refreſhing languor! all my limbs invite 
Thy wiſh'd- or Ps through the lingring night 


Fa 


In 


814 


In ſweet elyfium thus the weary lie, 


Thus, with a gentle, unperceiv'd decay, 


MISCELLANIES. 


Diſſolvd ere death, and living while they die! 


May life in mellow Autumn melt away ; 


Ere Winter freeze the marrow in the bone, 


And petrify the very ſoul to ſtone ! 10 
| o N 2 


n 


eee 


N. 


LL bath d in tears, in ſerious ſorrows born, 
Helpleſs and hungry, naked and forlorn ; 

With pow'rs unopen'd, yet behold him roll, 
The dawn of inſtin& riſing in his ſoul! 
Each dandled, pitied by the ſofter ſex, | 5 
Deſign'd to ſooth man's heart, and not to vex! 
In cradled youth our guardian-angels ſtill ; 
To rock to reſt, or charm our ſtubborn will! 


Our beſt companions through each ſtage they prove, 
Too oft' requited by man's baſer love! 10 


LINES 


G 
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OW bleſs'd the union with a choſen wife! 
A tender friend in all th' affairs of life ! 
To ſooth your ſorrows (for the great mult feel) 


And, by partaking, doubly bleſs your weal ! 
O, may the ſunſhine hours of health and eaſe, 74 
Extend their bleſſings to life's lateſt lees ! 
While, each endear'd to each by daily love! 
You pleaſe and imitate the pow'rs above 
And when the parting hour (for all muſt part) 

Shall teal, unheeded, on each yielding heart! 10 
To God reſign'd, may each the burden bear, | 
And endleſs love ſucceed the human tear! 

In yon bright world of calm, unclouded bliſs, 

May both enjoy whate'er's denied in this 


WF 
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C . ee 
O Britain's-Queen the Bard ſubmiſſive lings, 
" Amidſt her ſubjetts and ſalubrious * 
While every eye the joyful tear betrays, 
And ev'ry tongue re-echoes to her praiſe! 
Approv'd by all, without a foe, ſhe bears 
A female heart amidſt ſurrounding cares ! 
Connubial love, maternal fondneſs reigns, 
And ſhines, a pattern ev'n on rural plains ! f 
While here, aſſiſted with a kingdoms lighs, 
She wins all hearts, and captivates all eyes! 


Had her lov'd Lord no virtues of his own, 


Her's would irradiate, and defend the crown ! 


MISC E L. LAN I E S. 


To give her eaſe, a nation here would bend, 


And beg health's bleſſings from her Sov'reign's friend! 


If wealth could buy ; if wiſhes could impart ; 


Perpetual joys ſhould bleſs a Charlotte's heart. 
Here let the Muſe, in humble lays fincere, 


Preſent her mite of tribute to thine ear! 
May lengthen'd life theſe wells of health afford 


To thine, and Britain's much- reſpected Lord! 
From the low vale of life, a Muſe, unknown, 
With trembling lays thus bends before the throne; 
Nor bends, thus proſtrate, with a view to riſe 
By venal arts; ſhe venerates the ſkies! 

While from her heart, ſhe boldly pours along 
The truth ſhe thinks, aſcending with her ſong ! 
Dare lawleſs wits obnoxious lies obtrude, 
Proclaim their malice, impotent as rude ! 

Thy lovely character's fair lines invade, 

And o'er thy virtues throw infernal ſhade! 
None dare avow by name the dark deſign, 

Or long traduce ſuch excellence as thine ; 
Folly too glaring, hes too full of ſhame, 

For leſs than idiots, or the damn'd to claim ! 
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No. -truſt me, Queen! for once a Bard believe 7-48 
Brauch ſpawn of ſlander ſhall not long ſurvive; 
From each dark corner of this favour'd iſle, | 
A thouſand ſubjetts on thy manners ſmile ; 
A thouſand hearts in fervent faith ariſe, | 
To draw down bleſſings from conſenting ſkies ! 40 
The rapid flames of love thy foes arreſt, 
Who feel, in bleſſing thee, the nation bleſs'd ; 
May God's own glory guard thy realm and race; 
Each fram'd for each, by nature and by grace 
May thy lov'd partner long be ſpar d to prove, 45 
That Britain's bleſs'd with more than human love 


THE 


THANKSGIVING. 
— 
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AIV health would not permit me to partake 


The gen'ral joy; what a luxurious ſcene 
Muſt that have been! my very fancy teems 
Wich ſpeculations of ſweet paradiſe, 

As it imprints the ſurface of the ſoul 

With the day's glory! what a glance of heav'n 
To thoſe, who, mingling in the ſacred choir, 
Diffus'd the univerſal fire they felt'! 

But you can tel me, Adam! in the phraſe 

Of unkempt Nature, as you like it beſt; 

And I no leſs; for what 1s gaudy ſhow 

Of pompous words, but like the painted rofe, 
That hides the very beauties it would mend ! 


„ * 
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Lou can deſcribe] what paſſed before the eye, 


What raptures touch'd the organs of the ear! 
How the King look'd on his own day! the Queen 
How pleas'd ! the poor, rejoicing Queen 

I ſcarcely can theſe: rebel-tears refrain 

At mention of her name; ev'n'in this wild, 


Where beaſts of prey, ſo deem'd! around me gaze 
And thank me with their eyes, as if my words 
Affected them! But let me hear your tale. 


I am not meet, my noble Lord! to ſpeak 


Before your Grace, if time had not beglued 


This ſlow, untutor'd tongue; but your command 
And your tried patience with your aged ſlave, 
Though willing too, compel me to obey. 


When from Orlando's goodneſs I had leave 


To viſit town, to ſee the grand review, 


My limbs ſeem'd newly oil'd with gratitude ; 


I felt the lively flow of youth once more: 


My ſpirits from within, o'erclouded late 
With grief for your ſad fate and my own age, 


45 
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Sprung up afreſh through all my ſtiffen'd frame; 

I left the young and luſty at the foot 35 
Of ev'ry ſteep aſcent, while they all ſtar d 

At me and at each other, to behold 

The heel of ſuch an old, white-headed man 

Before their linnow joints: I ſoon arriv'd 


Among the city-crowds, and fainted not ; 40 


As from my leathern bottle at my ſide 

I drank the welcome bev'rage, and enjoy d 

My wholeſome bait, which hunger made more "83 

Strait to the Park my ſteady ſteps inclin'd, 

Where crowds on tiptoe ſtretch'd their necks to view 45 
The once afflicted fay'rite of the realm. 

From ev'ry margin of the iſle conven'd, 

With natives of all nations known on Change; 

Jews, Turks and Infidels, a countleſs ſwarm | 

Was here unhiv'd, a medley of all forts; 50 
Like fortune's laſt-day ſuiters at her wheel! 

The tatter'd beggar elbowing the cit, | 

And the brown hand of brawny labour ſpread 

Upon the narrow ſhoulders of a beau ! 


Who 
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Who, wedg'd among the crowd, like ſteel in wood, '' 55 

Seem'd pain'd to loſe the powder from his pate! 

Boys peep'd between the legs of grenadiers, 

Intent to eye the King, but more the coach; 

And the gay trappings of the ſtately ſteeds ! 

From thence I join'd the eager multitude -"- 
To pay my ſuit to their reſtored Lord, 

Who thank'd us as we paſs'd, for all our love, 

In that kind manner, which your Grace at Court 
Has often ſeen him uſe, but heighten'd now | 
With ſuch an open and embracing ſmile, 65 
Which chang'd all ſtate into familiar eaſe ; 


As if ſome angel look'd through him upon us: 
The Queen, at ſight of Courtiers ſo fincere, 
Would hide her tears within her handkerchief ! 
The ſkies reſounded with the long huzzas ; 70 
And ſucking babes would liſp * God fave the King !” 
I did not ſee an eye unwet with joy! 
The very ſoldiers, who from ſtreet to ſtreet 


Kept joy in order, could not curb their own |! 
One of them threw his hat into the air, 
Nor could reſiſt the riſquing of his life! 


MISCELLANIE S. 823 


But did not ſuch vaſt nümbert incommode : 


n 
© 


Each other in the way? 


. 


No broils enſued - 

No accident of any ill was felt, 80 
As if the ſecret hand of Providence 

Directed all! 

To hail the Prince, the eity- guards in green, 
Like foreſters, with bows and arrows arm'd ! 

Beſpoke their love to him, whom God preſerve 85 
To reign in pious peace ! Youth ſuits with green, 

Your Grace was ſuited ſo when you were young. 

The city-bells rang with religious joy, 

Not now for triumph, as, in days of old, 

I heard them ring on ſuch a jubilee, 90 
When our good Princels at the altar kneel'd, 

With all her ſubje&s round her, to rejoice 

For ſlaughter d thouſands on the German ſhore! 

A train of carriages, in double rows, | 

And decent order, pac'd along for miles ! | 95 
The 


Sent up to heav'n's gate one burſt of praiſe! 


a 6 
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The Miniſters of State, the Chancellors, 

(Rob'd with integrity !) and all the Lords. 
And Nobles of the land, except your Grace, 
With all the honour'd Commons of the realm, 
Thought it high honour to be thus employ'd! 
The Prieſts, preſiding o'er the reſt in love, 

Not in dominion as in monkiſh days, 

Grac'd the proceſſion, as in duty bound 
To God, who penance loves much leſs than praiſe ! 
Now to his ſacred worſhip they proceed, 

Which meetly to deſcribe I cannot do: 
The banging bells, the canon's deaf ning roar, 
And the commanding, doubling drums gave up 
Their rude, unconſecrated maſs of ſound, 


| To the deep organ's loud and ſolemn pipes! 


While in the circle of the pealing dome, 

Where Paul appears in painted eloquence, 

Six thouſand choriſters, m blue and white, 

With angel-faces, innocent of ill, ; 

While twice fix thouſand eyes were moiſt with joy 
I cannot tell your Grace what here I felt! 

Cherubs of charity !---Is not God among us; 


400 
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„Will 


MISC EL LANIE S. 825 
“Will he not bleſs what he himſelf inſpires, % | 
And fave from ruin ſuch a land as this, 120 to 8 
Though big with crimes?” --Theſe children, fed and cloath'd, 
And hous'd, and tutor in the ſchool of Him, 
| Who faid, © Of ſuch is God's own kingdom made ;” 
Theſe pretty babes, ſav'd by the gen'ral purſe, 


From death and poverty and pain to come, 


125 1 

Shall plead our kingdom's cauſe at God's own bar, 2 

When foreign realms may join to ſtab her peace, Be: | 

As late they did !--Your Grace ne'er ſaw a fight 

So pleaſing to your gentle heart !--The King | | | 
And all around him wept for joy; the Queen 130 [1 


Her little fav'rites view'd, like the fond nurſe | ; | | 
That ſmiles upon the ſleeping babe! — 
But now the ſervice clos d, and ſermon paſt, 4 

Which bade us truſt in Him, who guards the good] 
We back return d, amidſt a world of joy, 135 4 
Such as theſe eyes ſhall never ſee again | 
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Such my lov'd Henderſon began to be, 


Late of Pembroke College, with whom the Author had the bo- 
nour of intimacy from his earlieſt days. The very friendly Letters 
with which he honoured the Author, and his condeſcending and kind 
behaviour to him in perſon, will be ever held dear while memory 
retains its office within him, 


And mark'd him to the end--his faults he had-- 


Mr. Agutter's' funeral ſermon on Mr. John Henderſon has. drawn 
a juſt picture of his lights and ſhades. 


Whom Nature only taught, whoſe lays debauch'd, 


The word Nature admits, of different ſenſes; it is here uſed as 
diſtinguiſhed from grace, in the language of Divines, 


We chance to loſe an Abbey-monument ! 


Weſtminſter- Abbey is a place, where buſts of moral Poets alone 
ſhould * 
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Line 17 


Line 48 


Linc 121 
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Line : While the 1 waves heav'd like hills i in many a heap, 
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VERNET's Picture of a CALM 


OO r U K NN M K K NEU ICICI 
Line 1 The ſtorms and anarchy of night withdrawn-- 


- 


The Picture of a Calm was preſented to the Author by the late 
Mr. Henderſon, of Oxford, to whom thele Lines were ſent in return. 
The Author for the fake of the ſcenery adapts the landſcape of it 
to Greenwich. The candid Reader will. give leave to inſert here a 
Specimen of Mr. 3 talcht for Poetry. 


1 a moſt Anal te Quaker: Scnooi-Misrhess 


„ oſt mou wiſh to form a pil s mind, 
3 5 ſenſe exact, and ſentiment refin d; 
4 Wich virtue, prudence condutt, grace and eaſe 
With all that's ſure to profit gr to pleiſe ; 
Fit her for ev'ry ſcene of liſe before? 
Teach her * and ſhe can need no more.” 
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She wins all hearts, and captivates all eyes, 


It is very poſſible and not uncommon, that the countenance 
ſhould difplay the good qualities that adtuate and inform it, while 
their influence and effects are felt by all. 


Each fram'd for each, by nature and by > ves 


There muſt he a mutual confidence and love between a royal ; 
and the ſubjects among whom it riſes, and to whom it is allied 
alſo, by the ties of Religion. 
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Line 10 


Line 44 
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* The gen'ral | joy: = 


On St. George's Day, April 23, 1789 + appointed to be obſerved- 


as a day of praiſe by the order of his Majeſty, for his recovery 


from his late illneſs, who attended divine ſervice at St. Paul's on the 
occaſion---which future ages will record greatly to his honour. 


The Author hopes that the Subject of this Dialogue will be his 
plea with a candid and rejoicing Public Jor his breach of the. unitics, 
as to time and place, eſpecially if there ſhould be in it any faint 
features of reſemblance of the great Original, | 
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